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PREFACE. 


Having written this brief volume on “ Burma 
After the Conquest/* the idea occurs to me that 
the chief excuse for the book, is to be found in 
the circumstance that it fulfils, by accident, or 
fate, though not of set purpose, the office which 
the Provost Marshal's camera accomplished in 
placing on record the effect of the bullets on the 
dacoits executed at Mandalay. It brings into a 
focus the hopes and fears, the actions and the 
passions, in play during the interregnum in 
Burma, between the deposition of King Theehaw 
and the advent of Lord Dufferin, to pronounce 
the decree fixing the future of the country. 

The consternation of the Burmese, stunned and 
terror-stricken ; the activity and resolution of 
tlie British officials, masters of the present, 
and looking forward with confidence to the 
future; the British soldier, discontented at having 
triumphed too easily, without any fighting worthy 
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of his thews and sinews ; the Buddhist hiero- ' 
phant dreaming of spiritual peace, and unheed- 
ing the splashes of blood on the cactus beside 
him ; Thcehaw's crown— a fi ol’s cap steeped in 
blood— lying in the mud, no one caring to pick it 
up; Burmese princesses pensioned off by the 
victor, and going into exile to find there security 
for their lives, which were in hourly peril in* their 
Capital; the Anglo- Burman praying for annexa- 
tion, as the greatest boon Heaven could give to 
the two Burmas ; the Chinaman preferring his 
claims to Bhamo, with its jewel mines, and its 
yidia-rubber trees ; the French diplomat- 
ist, disconcerted and soured by an unlooked-for 
humiliation — the fruit of hisown miscalculations: 
all these desorved to bo photographed as they 
appeared (luring an important instant of time, 
which can never be recalled. The camera may 
not have worked without blurs ; but the object 
of the photographer was to get an exact 
record of things as they were. No attempt 
has been made to alter their aspect, or to shade 
or brighten the picture in accordance with any 
preconceived view. 

As I have just mentioned the Burmese prin- 
cesses, and their pensions, I may add here that 
the scale mentioned in the text has been revised 
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and moderately enhanced. Oil the arrival of 
these interesting chiles at Rangoon, Mr. Sallies, 
who cairied on the administration* of Lower 
Burma with coijspicuous energy in a time of 
Qonsiderablo anxiety, during the absence of Mr. 
Bernard, provided a house for them, and took 
measures for their protection and comfort, 

"When I went to Burma I had not made np 
my mind on the burning question of annexa- 
tion. It seemed to me to be a matter which 
could not be decided upon abstract principles. 
When in Burma, the considerations which pre- 
sented themselves seemed to justify Ld¥<f 
Salisbury's opiuion, that in dealing with the 
future of Burma the minimum of innovation 
would promise the best results. The necessity 
of putting an end to the foreign entanglements 
in which King Thecbaw's intrigues had threat- 
ened to involve Burma, compelled the British 
Government to incorporate Burma in the 
dominions of Her Majesty. There has 
been a general agreement that this step was 
legitimate and advisable. "With respect to 
the form which should be given to the ad- 
ministration of, the country thus brought 
within the system of the Empire, there was some 
reason for hesitation. It was in the m ind of 
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Lord Salisbury's Government that the adminis- * 
tration might le handed over to a native ruler 
under conditions which would guarantee 
the rights and interests of the Imperial 
Government, It was known iu Burma that 
a solution of this kind was under con- 
sideration, and the son of Prince Nyoung 
Yan — a boy of fourteen, bearing the strange 
name of Htack-Tin-oo-Zun— was generally sup- 
posed to have the best chance of being 
selected. An arrangement of this kind would 
have had certain advantages; it would have 
Tsap/ed India from the burden of the financial 
deficit which is foreseen as the result of en- 
dowing Upper Burma at once with a somewhat 
costly European administration ; and it would 
probably ha\c restored tranquillity in Burma more 
speedily and less expensively than purely military 
measures. The reconstitution of a modified Bur- 
mese monarchy, would have estopped the claims of 
China to compensation, and p )stponcd the hour 
when the British and French frontiers will 
become conterminous in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. 

All these considerations were fully present 
to the mind of the Government of India, and 
when I was writing this book they were not 
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•unknown me. But, aware that both the 
present and the late Ministry were ac- 
quainted with those weighty considerations, 
and that they had the full and even the 
sympathetic attention of Lord Dufforin ; I 
am forced to conclude that, if they were not 
acted upon, there were reasons which, in the 
opinion of the responsible Ministers, and in 
that of Lord Dufferin, justified the annexation 
of the country in the most complete sense. 

There should be no illusion that the weary 
Titan has lightened his burdens by the annexa- 
tion of Burma ; it will probably be found* 
that he lias added considerably to their 
weight. But a Titan can hear a good deal 
upon his shoulders ; and, even when weary, 

# he can go very far. There is room, perhaps, 
for misgivings ; hut now that the die is east, 
it is best to accept the new situation, and 
turn it to the best account for Burma and for 
the Empire. 

GRATTAN GEARY. 


BexBAY, Ftbruary 26 , 1886. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM ARYAN INDIA TO MONGOL 
BURMA, 

A Derelict Empire-Impatience for a Decree of Annexa- 
tion— Desirability of studying the Problem on the 
Spot— Across tho British Indian Empire— Its vast 

Extent — The Mongolian Races— Bur man Aversion to 
Sheep — The Question of Annexation — The Chief Com- 
missioner^ Opinion— Supposed Eagerness of the Bur- 
mans for our Rule— A Political Photograph — Crucifixion 
amongst the Burmese— Indo-Chinese Cruelty — ltopo 
covered with Velvet. 

When the shock of arms in Upper Burma- 
slight but decisive — had ceased at the cud of 
November last, and King Thecbaw and his con- 
sorts had been deported to India, leaving the Em- 
pire of Alompra derelict in the hands of a British 
General, the political situation which then arose 
seemed to invito study on the spot. The Govern- 
ment that had ordained the overthrow of Theebaw, 
and had not shown an instant's hesitation in 
removing that monarch from his throne and his 
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capital, ami sending bim into exile iu Jiidia, paused' 

before deciding on the course which should 
be taken in disposing of the futuro of the im- 
mense country abandoned, without a struggle, 
as a helpless burden upon its hands. To 
those who had given special attention to 
the affairs of Burma, and were familiar with 
the political, financial, frontier, and other 
difficulties that had to be considered before 
taking up the threads of government which had 
proved too complicated for the late King and 
his advisers, the desire of tho British Govern- 
* ipent to survey the ground before x>ccupying it 
definitively was abundantly justified. But to 
the more numerous public who knew noth- 
ing of such difficulties flic delay in issuing 
a decree of annexation and converting alf 
Burma, Upper and Lower, into a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship, appeared altogether inexplicable. 
It seemed to me desirable to examine carefully 
some of tho conditions of the problem, and 
see for myself what were the political, social, and 
military aspects of the questions awaiting solu- 
tion. No ono even pretended to know what 
were the wishes or capabilities of the Burmese 
of tho Upper country, and tho only means of 
learning anything about them was to go to 
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‘Mandalay ami endeavour to hear tlicrcj and on 
the way, what the people most directly concerned, 
next to ourselves, had to say on the subject. 

Acting upon this view, I left Bombay on the 
7th December, 1885, and proceeded to Burma 
by the most expeditious route, via Calcutta. 

A vgry good idea of the transverse extent of the 
British Indian Empire may be formed by setting 
out in the mail-train at Bombay on a given even- 
ing and proceeding as fast as steam will permit 
to the further frontier of British Burma, 
and beyond to Mandalay and to Bhamo, which 
arc now dependencies of the Empire. Sixty 
hours* rail to Calcutta, sixty hours* steaming 
to Rangoon, a night’s rail to Prome, a week’s 
steam to Mandalay. Three or four days* further 
Steam will take you to Bhamo, a thousand miles 
up the Irrawady, where you may rest for n few 
days before crossing the intervening territory 
to the Chinese frontier. Count up the hours 
and the miles, and you will see that you have got 
over a good deal of this planct*s circumference. 

On board the British India steamer Ethiopia, 
a large and well-appointed vessel which takes us 
from Calcutta to Rangoon, we become aware 
of the fact that we are parting company with the 
Aryan population of India, and we begin to make 
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tho acquaintance of the Mongolian racos which have’ 
hitherto enjoyed undivided sway in the further 
East. 

There ia a various and interesting human 
cargo. Burmese ladies, whom we mistake for 
Chinese until we observe that the complexion is 
either more fair or more dark, and is not that of 
the golden guinea; Armenians, Jains, Buddhists, 
a Mussulman merchant returning to Mandalay 
from Mecca. We have also a flock of sheep for 
Rangoon ; British Burma importing its mutton, 
as it has to import its potatoes and its salt. 
It appears that the Burmans do not like the 
flavour of mutton, preferring that of goat. They 
detect in mutton a disagreeable taint of wool, 
which is unpleasant. Consequently the goat — 
in Burma a large and well developed animal 
— occupies a much higher place in general, and 
even in royal estimation, than the sheep. King 
Mindoo-Min used to give a thousand rupees for 
a big goat, and boasted that he possessed the 
finest goats in the world. 

We carry the English mails to Burma; and 
they suggest politics. The Anglo- Burmans on 
board aro annexationists to a man. Every one is 
jubilant at the easy overthrow of Theebaw, and 
at tlio enhanced energy which is manifested in 
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'foreign affairs. A rumour t^at after all 
Upper Burma may not be annexed, and 
reduced to a province, excites indigna- 
tion. Upper Burma has annexed itself ; why 
should we give it away to some intriguer, 
who will follow in the footsteps of Thcebaw? 

The Chief Commissioner, Mr. Bernard, is ac- 

• ■ 

knowledged to be a clear-headed man of much 
experience ; but I am told that his unwilling- 
ness to reduce Upper Burma to the condition 
of a province is due to an extraordinary pre- 
dilection for Burman ideas and sentiments. He 
imagines that the Burmese dote on a monarch; * 
that the King at Mandalay, whether Thcebaw 
or another, is the god of their idolatry, and 
he holds that it would be foolish to cross 
*them when it is so easy to realise their ideal. 
But the Chief Commissioner might, it is 
urged, reflect that if the Burmans pay an 
idle homage to the idea of a King of their race, 
they prefer in practice to enjoy the immunity 
from crucifixion, disembowelling; and other 
agencies of civilisation wliioh they procure in 
British territory. Thore are nearly four hundred 
thousand Upper Burmans now living in British 
Burma, and more would no doubt come if they 
could. If they cannot come to the British flag. 
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why should hot the British flag go to them, or* 
rather, why should it not stay amongst them 
now that Providence has sent it in bloodless 
triumph to Mandalay ? That is what my Anglo- 
Burman fellow-passengers want to know. This 
absolute conviction that the Burmans are eager 
to be annexed is exhilarating, and I fpel that 
we have at last discovered a reasonable and 
reasoning population which has an enlightened 
sense of their own interests and have none of 
the prejudices which render the task of govern- 
ing other people so thankless. The Burmans 
, are always conceived of by Anglo-Burmans as a 
sensible folk who know that it is best for them 
to be delivered from the results of their own 
incapacity for government. And the millions of 

toiling uad trading Shans, and the tens of 

thousands of other tribes, some of whom are 
already Christians, though others are still no 
better than savages, are all anxious to be friends 
with us, i{ we will but be friends with them. 

We have oil board a photograph of a crucified 
Barman — ono of fifty, it is said, put to the most 
aggravated form of death ou the cross by order of 
Theehaw. The lifty may be apocryphal, but there 
appeared to be scarcely room lor the same doubt 
about the reality of the horror of crucifixion, 
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•that there was about the Rev. Mr. McOoU's 
impaled Bulgarians on the banks of the Danube. 
The viewless sockets from which the eyes have 
been plucked, both the stumps of the feet slashed 
off at the insteps, the mouth hideously enlarged to 
permit of the tearing out of the tongue, the body 
cut open and eviscerated, are to all appearance 
the truth-telling of tho sun, and no fiction. The 
cross was made to do the office of the rack for 
the extended limbs, as well as that of te a bed of 
ease” on which the victim was vivisected. 
Anything more realistically horrible was, per- 
haps, never photographed. The artist was tl^p 
special correspondent of the Indian Daily News . 
Around the photograph was a copy of an article in 
which the editor of that paper apologised for 
afflicting the human sight, but said it was neces- 
sary to show what the world and humanity 
would gain by annexing the kingdom which was 
ruled till yesterday by Theebaw. 

It is right, however, to be a little sceptical 
as to the teaching even of a photograph. I must 
admit that the Calcutta paper took me in, when 
it described the crucified as the victim of revolt- 
ing barbarity. 1 learned later on that in every 
case death is inflicted before crucifixion, the 
Barmans iu this respect unconsciously follow- 
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ing the method with which Ciesar reconciled his 
promise to crucify his pirate captors with the 
humanity of a Roman gentleman. In Burma 
tho mode of inflicting the preliminary death 
is not strangulation ; a blow ou the back 
or neck with a club, or the punch of a prac- 
tised elbow on the spine, iB the preliminary 
of the cross. The exposure on the bamboo, 
espalier is dreaded above all things as the last 
infamy. Tho practice of hanging felons in 
chains, so general in Europe in the last cen- 
tury, had doubtless the same purpose. It was 
ljot a cruel but it was certainly a revolting 
practice. The progress of civilisation will put 
an end to the crucifixion of the corpse in 
Burma, as it has put an end to that of hang- 
ing in chains in Europe. 

Tho dark places of the world are the abode of 
cruelty. Having let. light into Upper Burma, 
such horrors will henceforth be impossible. 
But sentiment is an unsafe guide in these 
things in politics. Scarcely a century ago 
Damiens, when ho gave himself the only 
consolation possible in the words, “ La 
journee sera dure, tnais elle pass era,” would 
have been glad to exchange with Theebaw’s 
victims. And it was not under the old French 
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monarchy alone that a hundred years since poli- 
tical offenders were cut up alive as an example 
•to the wicked. The practice of humanity towards 
criminal or political offenders in the hands 
of retributive justice has been of very recent 
growth anj 7 where. An honest tiger might 

give a much-needed lecture to man on the 
sinfulness of useless cruelty 'to those whose fate it 
is to be put to death for the happiness or profit 
of his executioner. The Iudo-Cliineso are, 
like their Chinese cousins, apparently unem- 
barrassed by any bowels of compassion what- 
ever, when translating their sonorous platitudes # 
about the sacredness of the life of all creatures 
into practice for the benefit of the enemies of 
authority. But as we shall learn, they are by 
ncr means wantonly or habitually cruel. They 
are merciless when under the influence of passion, 
or when the circumstances seem to call for 
exceptional severities. But it is characteristic of 
the Burmese turn of mind to cover the rope, which 
is to strangle a prince, with soft velvet so that 
it may not inflict needless suffering or humiliation 
on the victim. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BURMESE IN RANGOON. 

Thibetan Origin of the Burmese— Intolerant Buddhists— 
View of Life— Objection to Drudgery— Desire to mini- 
mise the Evil of Existence— The Rangoon River— 
Prosperity of Rangoon -The Town built of Wood — 
Ephemeral Leases— Foresight of Government— Lord 
Dalhousie and the Royal Gardens— House Rent in 
Rangoon— Clubs— The Burmese Citizens— A Mussul- 
man’s Opinion of them- Loving Kindness to Animals 
— Refusal to drink Milk from Religious Motives - King 
Miiuloo-Min— The Dufferin Fund in British Burma— 
Need for Improvement— Difficulty of Effecting Burmese 
Habits— Tattooing -The Burmese Woman— Simpli- 
city of the Marriage System— The Chinese Immigration 
— Other Rice- Mad rasees, Suratis, Armenians, and 
Jews— Municipal Government. 

Three days steaming from Calcutta introduces 
us to a race, a civilization and a religion wholly 
different from what we have left behind in 
India. We find ourselves among a people, 
of whom the basis is Mongol, who have com 
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•southward from Thibet at a period not very 
remote, devout but not fanatical Buddhists, free 
from caste prejudices, tolerant in manners and 
habits, allowing women their rightful place 
in social and family life, vegetarians in theory, 
but in practice, eclectic in the matter of food. 
The Burman takes a more genial view of 
life — which he knows to be a transient evil that 
will pass — than does the native of India, who 
is a pessimist, and he avoids sordid cares and 
the drudgery of hard work. He is free- 
hauded, generous, giving freely of what he 
has, not laying up ycbes for himself which , 
cannot be of any use to him in the next existence, 
nor disturbing himself about the support of 
posterity which will bo fed and maintained as the 
-tall other generations have been. He has acquired 
the character among thoughtless people of being 
lazy j but at times, when there is an adequate 
motive he can work with a sort of frenzy to get 
the seed into the ground, or reap the harvest. 
Why should he be a slave always, and have no 
time to think of the mysteries of religion, to 
smoke the long cigarette, to gossip and make this 
sinful existence pass over with the minimum of 
unpleasantness ? Labour is a disagreeable 
necessity which at times must be faced, but to 
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labour perpetually in order that somebody else's 
business maybe done — the guerdon being money 
for 'which there is no particular use — does not 
seem to him to be a good in itself. 
He is quite willing to allow natives of India, 
and Chinamen, or any one else to come and 
reap his harvests, and eject him by degrees from 
the various money-making callings ; but he will 
make his life enjoyable as far as he can, while 
that unfortunate affair lasts ; when it ends, if all 
goes well there will be the complete happiness 
of non-existence. 

• v We shall find that this order of ideas very 
sensibly colours the life of Burmans alike in 
Upper and in Lower. Burma. We shall scarcely 
have stepped over the quay in Rangoon before it 
is borne in upon us that we arc in the midst of 
a population whoso point of view differs fun- 
damentally from that which we have been ac- 
customed to in India. 

To arrive at Rangoon, which is the best and 
most striking example of the benefits of British 
rule in Lower Burma, it is necessary to steam for 
some hours up the Rangoon river — one of the 
many mouths of the Irrawady. This river 
might easily pass for the lower reaches of the 
Hugli, the width being about the same ; and the 
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Country on either hand being leve^, and covered 
with an abundance of jungle, with here and there 
marshes and lakelets. There is little sign of 
cultivation, and the population, where there is 
any, is sparse and poor. 

The city of Rangoon is of recent growth, and 
is evidently prosperous and ambitious. Two 
fine pagodas, conspicuous above all other build- 
ings, differentiate it at first view from Indian 
cities; but it is obviously a modern port, a 
place of business before all, and the pagodas 
with all their graceful curves and bright 
gilding soon come to be regarded as of 
subordinate interest and importance. The river 
is wide and deep, and on one bank there 
are quays on which are erected the custom- 
house, the court of justice, and other large 
buildings, while warehouses and the like 
continue the long line. A tramway, now 
worked by steam locomotives, runs round on 
their farther side and facilitates intercommunica- 
tion. The city is well and simply planned. 
Certain leading thoroughfares, a hundred feet 
wide, are parallel to each other, and are con- 
nected by cross-streets, two of each alternate 
set of the latter being known by numbers in the 
American fashion-— as 38th street, 37th street, 
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the third bein^ named, as Phayre St 7 Barr-street, 
&c. The streets are kept very clean ; at all 
events the principal of them are well swept- 
The drainage is said to be bad where it exists 
at all, and in the lanes and bye- ways, there is a 
proportionate amount of disease. 

On the whole, Rangoon may be considered 
healthy. There is an abundant supply of good 
water, which no doubt contributes to this result. 
The breezes from the Gulf of Martaban and down 
the river and the cool nights resulting from the 
heavy dews count for much. The port ranks 
x.ext to Calcutta aud Bombay in the extent of its 
commerce, which is large, and shows a constant 
tendency to expansion, Fed by a thousand 
miles of navigable rivor, surpassing the Ganges 
in volume and value, it could not well be other- 
wise than prosperous, even if it were not the 
chief port of entry for all Burma, Lower and 
Upper. 

There are many imposing buildings in 
Rangoon, which seems to have kept its eyo on 
Bombay in ordering its structural life > but the 
number of houses built of wood soon comes to bo 
noticed, and it gives to the city an appearance of 
youth and immaturity scarcely harmonising with 
the general pretensions of the place. The fact 
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that Burma^ is the country of ^teak, in part 
accounts for the free use of timber in street archi- 
tecture. But what has perhaps a greater in- 
fluence on the selection of the building material 
is that until recently the provident Government 
which is the ground-landlord refused to grant 
building-leases for more than fifteen years, and 
oven nowwill not consentto give them for a longer 
period than thirty. In the course of a few years, 
the unearned increment will be so considerable, 
that the State-landlord will make a great deal 
of money by selling its land for wliat it will then 
bring. Meanwhile, however the growth of the 
town is retarded. People are unwilling to 
build on ephemeral leases, and they satisfy 
their immediate needs by funning up timber 
houses. 

Fortunately the abundance and cheapness of 
teak, which is not quite the price that it usually 
is in Bombay, enables the structure to be of 
generous space. Many houses commence at 
the first floor, what might have been the ground- 
floor forming part of the garden. The houses 
thus constructed seem to stand upon stilts ; they 
have the advantage of being safeguarded from 
the damp and possible malaria, which might 
make them feverish if they were built directly 
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on the soil. It might be worth the attention 

t • 

of the Government of Bombay to recommend the 
Government of India to follow for special reasons 
the example of the Government of British Burma, 
in regard to the system of short leases, though the 
latter is of itself open to criticism. At present 
there is, and there will be for many years to come, 
a quantity of Government land in Bombay, which 
is absolutely idle and unproductive, because the 
Government hold out for high prices which no 
one can afford to pay. ltather than continue un- 
profitably to play the dog in the manger, Gov* 
grnment might let the laud on fifteen years* 
building leases, which would be sufficient to induce 
speculators to run up very good timber houses 
and shops, which would soon be occupied. 

Lord Dalhousie, when he visited Rangoon, 
after the annexation, presented the city with the 
magnificent royal gardens as a public park and 
place of recreation. There is a series of beautiful 
little lakes in this lovely plaisance which Bombay 
may envy Rangoon. One of the lakes lias been 
utilised as a reservoir, which is fed from the 
source of the water-supply from the city. The best 
lauds aro built on a rising ground, beyond the 
Dalhousie Park, which forms the Malabar Hill 
of Raugoon, These houses aro for the most 
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fart built teak, but on a sculf whicli would 
probably be deemed extravagant if tlie materials 
• -were stone and lime. With such a dearth of 
house accommodation in Bombay, it may be well 
to turn to teak, supplemented by iron — to supply 
the pressing needs of the roofless public. With 
Upper Bprrna tranquillisod, the produce of im- 
mense forests, still untouched by the axe of man, 
will probably be opened up, and teak will become 
plentiful, and if not cheap, yet loss dear. Very 
fine upper-storied bungalows which could not 
in Bombay be procured for less than Its. 350 a 
month, are to be bad in Rangoon from Rs. 170 to* 
a maximum of Rs. 200. Fires arc not dreaded in 
Rangoon, for there, as in Bombay, the mildness 
of the climate renders fire-places and chimneys 
qflite superfluous. In Bombay, it would be 
quite possible to insulate from other building* 
the wooden houses which might be built more 
or less temporarily on such waste spaces as the 
Oval and near Back Bay, and on Oumballa 
Hill. 

In the important matter of Clubs, Rangoon is 
as well provided as Bombay. It possesses the 
Pegu Club, the Burma Club, and the Gymkhana. 
To the latter ladies are admitted. There is a 
lawn-tennis ground and a cricket ground, read- 
n 3 
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ing-rooms, billiard-rooms, and other attractions, 
which make the Gymkhana a general rendezvous 
overy evening. Calcutta possesses no club 
which is civilised enough to admit ladies ; Bom- 
bay and Rangoon have that glory to themselves, 
alone in all Asia. 

The population at large is, as I liavo said, Bur- 
mese and Buddhistic. Tho Burmese, I was told 
by a Mussulman merchant from the north of In- 
dia not at all given to philosophising, but con- 
firming the estimates of the characteristics of the 
race arrived at from other sources are a nice 
•people, good-natured, and not so difficult to 
manage as people in India.. But he added that 
there are very few honest men amongst them ; 
they will tell you lies and play you tricks. 
Whence it is to bo presumed that, like the rest 
of the human family, the Burmese are a com- 
pound of good and bad qualities. I hear on all 
hands that they arc sympathetic and that their 
family life is very loving. They are charitable 
and kindly to a degreo, said my Mussulman 
friend ; they spend their money freely on them* 
selves and upon their friends. They prefer to 
build a pagoda or endow a religious house to 
heaping up wealth for themselves or their 
posterity. To take animal life is sinful. Ani- 
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Inals are bciqgs going through a pejiod of tribula- 
tion, more deserving of pity and alleviation than 
that of man himself. Therefore, though there 
are plenty of cows in the country, the Burmese 
nevor, or hardly ever, drink milk, and then only 
in imitation of European selfishness. The calf 
has the .sole right to the enjoyment of its 
mother's milk, and it is left at tho teat for throe 
years. He prayeth best who lovoth best all 
things, both great and small. I hear of these 
maxims for the guidance of life and of their 
general acceptance, whenever the beliefs of the 
Burmese are discussed. A Burmese motlici 
nurses her own children for two-aud-a-half or 
three years, and it is not an uncommon thing for 
her to suckle a young goat at one breast while 
giving nourishment to her infant at the other. 
Who knows but that the goatling is a temporal y 
tabernacle of some dear one, a friend or sister 
in a former existence F The religious soul is 
kindly for every living thing. We are all going 
the weary round of 1,40,000 manifestations ; 
and we may, any of us he imprisoned for a 
time greater or less in the next existence, 
if we make any mistake in this. To be is 
to sin, so we are none of us safe. The not-to- 
bc*— the final nirvanah or non-existence — can 
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only bo arrived it by great care and circumspec- 

tion and most loving kindness. Mandalay is a 

holy city in which no living thing can be put to 
death. If all our brothers and sisters, and cousins 
and aunts must be put out of the way, it is neces- 
sary to know nothing about the deed and to be 
very caroful not to give the order one's self. The 
King Mindoo-Min, who preceded Theetaw — a 
very politic and sagacious ruler — could boast 
that he never gave an order for any execution. 
He only inquired of the Miuister-in- Waiting — 
“ Is he yet there V’ And somehow he soon 
peased to he there ; the proprieties, religious and 
political, were never outraged. 

The Dulfcrin Fund is finding its way to Bri- 
tish Burma, where there is great room for a 
revolution in the method of treating women 
tho most critical periods of their lives. Burmese 
womanhood is, however, conservative in its in- 
stincts, and it is feared that there will be a stub- 
born disposition to resist any attempt at innova- 
tion, The native lady here is subjected to a 
terrible ordeal the moment her child sees the 
light. She is painted all over with a heating 
ointment, and thon placed close to a blazing fire 
and surrounded with hot bricks. She is kept on 
tho simmer for seven whole days, during which 
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•she is drenched with hot drinks o£ a formidable 
kind. At the end of the seven days, says Mr. 
Scott, the author of the charming boofc — “ Bur- 
ma and the Burmans" — the girl of fifteen is 
transformed into a woman of thirty, already 
wrinkled with premature age. But Burman 
opinion js fanatically in favour of perpetuating 
this system of treatment, which, strange to say , 
kills but few victims at the time. They point to 
catastrophes in European households to show the 
folly of western modes of treatment, and resent 
any advice to abandon the time-honoured Bur- 
mese system. It would he interesting to kuoy 
whether any similar system of stewing and 
roasting young mothers prevails in Thibet at 
the present day, or prevailed formerly. The 
(told of that climate might be a reason for so 
singular a practice. The Burmese have retained 
many Thibetan customs ; perhaps that of putting 
the suffering woman in an improvised oven to keep 
her from catching cold on the icy table-laud of 
Central Asia is a case of survival. 

There are three things to which a Burman 
must submit in las passage through this life — 
smallpox, the tattooing of handsome patterns 
from waist to knee, and the wearing of the 
yellow monk's dress for a time, long or short. 
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according to t^e degree of his piety.. But there 
is one thing which he abstains from doing as if 
under a rpligious obligation ; he does not work 
for his living, if he can help it. He is, accord- 
ing to the general verdict of Anglo-Burmans, 
very lazy, and, besides, he believes implicitly 
that his womankind were sent into the world to 
do the work, and save him trouble. The women- 
kiud share this belief, and do their allotted 
part like men. So the country goes on toler- 
ably well. The men make cigarettes — a foot 
long and au inch iu diameter — and tho women 
vjork and are happy. 

There is a growing Chinese community in 
Rangoon, and the Chinamen, not bringing 
women of their race, marry Burmese women, 
the marriage system being delightfully simple 
and accommodating in this interesting country. 
You marry a lady by drinking a cup of tea with 
her, and she is your wife until you get tired of 
her, or want to go back to your country. Then 
you divorce her or she divorces you; you 
arrange for the support of the children, and the 
marriage is at an end. She seeks and finds 
another husband, and if you are incorrigible, you 
seek another wife. There is nothing in this 
to frighten a Chinaman, who is so bashful 
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•generally wljen abroad that he live^ a life of single 
blessedness. He marries a Burmese girl, and 
the children are a great improvement on the 
Burmese males. They inherit industry from 
both parents and grow up models of hard- 
working thrifty citizens. To them, according 
to men. of foresight, will belong the future of 
Burma. 

There arc those who believe that the Chinese, 
either whole or half-blood, will become a potent 
factor in the Golden Chersonese. Eighty thou- 
sand of that innumerable race are now at 
Singapore, where they have begun to overflow 
to Rangoon. At present they come by sea. 
When the connection between Upper and Lower 
Burma becomes more intimate, as it is certain 
to be, they will come down the Irrawady in 
thousands, where they now come in scores and 
hundreds. There is plenty of room for them, 
for neither of the Burmas is one-third populated. 
Tenasserim, for instance, has only some half-a- 
dozen inhabitants to each square mile of its 
fertile soil. In Upper Burma, the population 
is very sparse, away from the hanks of the 
rivers. The settled order henceforth to prevail 
in the further Burma will facilitate the progress 
of the Chinese immigration, until now cheeked 
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by the rough ^nd ready methods available to air 
exclusive society desirous of showing its anti- 
pathy to intruders. Even as it is, at Bliamo and < 
Mandalay, Chinese traders have made good their 
footing and formed communities, which knew 
how to vindicate their rights against the royal 
subordinates, and even against the rponarchs 
themselves. So long ago as 1860, when the then 
King decreed that the inhabitants of Arnaripura — 
the former capital— should remove under pain of 
death to the plain where the new capital — Manda- 
lay — was to be, while all else obeyed, the Chinese 
• s^tood fast aud refused to budge. Their trade 
brought revenue to the court, so that it was 
advisable not to break with thorn, and they were 
allowed to continuo to rescue at Arnaripura, 
instead of transferring their houses and goods t b 
Mandalay, some three or four miles off. This 
stubborn and laborious people will inevitably 
profit most by the opening up of all Burma to 
the enterprise of mankind. 

Besides the Europeans, the Burmese and the 
Chinese in Rangoon, there are settlers or birds- 
of-passngc of other denominations. Calcutta 
and Madras — and Surat, though distant — con- 
tribute each a quota. Madras sends the most 
worthless of her domestic servants, and they 
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must be employed for want of others ; at Ran- 

• | 

goon no Burmans will take service, though they 
can be sometimes induced to do so up-country. 
Armenians and Jews, chiefly from India, have 
also their acknowledged place in the community. 
The Municipality consists of a Town Committee 
to which # each section of the community sends 
its own representatives who elect a president. 
The Government nominate a certain number of 
Commissioners who have the same status as the 
elected members, the latter having the majority 
as in Bombay. The municipal constitution is 
regarded as working satisfactorily ; and the Bur- 
mese take a fair share of the labour, in spite o? 
the apathy in matters of public interest which 
is so generally attributed to them. Rangoon 
litis a great future before it ; but it is doubtful 
whether the Burmese are destined to compete 
Bucccssfully with more laborious and enter- 
prising races for the larger share of the results 
of its prosperity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TROUBLES IN UPPER BURiytA, 

Troubles in tipper Burma— Tragedy on the Chinwin— 
The Bombay- Bnrma Corporations Elephants— Criti- 
cism on the Military— The Disturbances in Mandalay 
— Mr. Moylan sent back to Rangoon — General Uncer- 
tain ty— Reusons of the apparent Inaction of the Mili- 
tary-Troops disappointed of a Battle. 

• On the evening of Monday, the 13th December, 
I took the train at Rangoon Station of the Burma 
State Railway, for Frome, a small town one 
hundred and sixty miles to the north, on the 
Irrawady. By overtaking, at the cost of a night's 
railway journey, one of the Flotilla Company's fine 
three-deckers at Prome, three days of voyage on 
the lower Irrawady are saved. The railway is on 
the narrow gauge, and the carriages are small, but 
the economy of time makes it worth while to get 
to Prome by rail, rather than by the most tedious 
part of the great river. 

On the Monday there were unpleasant rumours 
in Rangoon that the troubles in Upper Burma, 
which had seemed to be over, were likely to break 
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6ut in a new form. The troops occupied points 
on the river to Mandalay, and a force was under 
> orders to proceed from the Burman capital to 
Bhamo, which is considered in Rangoon the 
commercial centre of operations, the coveted 
Chinese trade-route having there its point of 
departure. The isolation of these troops in this 
distant expedition was destined to give time for 
the development of a movement of resistance 
throughout the country not then anticipated. 

The Chinese have become the strongest ele- 
ment in the population of Bhamo, and have 
rather the upper hand of the Burmese, who ard 
the legal and ostensible rulers. The trade is 
chiefly carried on by the Chinese, and the best 
hpuses belong to them. Europeans, who have 
visited Bhamo, report that the old situation was 
one that suited the Chinese very well, for they can 
do practically very much what they like with the 
Burmese authorities, but that the idea of being 
brought under the strong rule of a British admi- 
nistration like that at Rangoon is unpleasant to 
them. The town having been taken receutly 
by Chinese and Kachydens, and having been 
formerly occupied by a Chinese force, the dis- 
trict has come to be regarded as a debateable 
land. A somewhat undefined suzerainty, which 
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China claims «over Burma, is held, to be more 

substantial in regard to Bhamo and the districts 

around, which arc in a manner flanked by 
a projecting angle of the province of Yunan 
to the eastward. Bhamo was of importance 
in the eyes of the Burmese Kings on account 
of the gold and ruby mines, and it was to pro- 
tect the latter that they kept a garrison in 
Bhamo. These mines have of course equal value 
in the eyes of the Chinese traders. It was un- 
derstood in December that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had preferred a formal claim to Bhamo 
tod the neighbouring districts, and a delay 
which occurred in the advance of the British 
expedition from Mandalay to Bhamo was gene- 
rally attributed to an exchange of diplomatic 
communications upon the subject. The town 
was eventually occupied without opposition, the 
Burmese garrison of two hundred and fifty men 
surrendering without resistance. But the 
Chinese Government soon after preferred a 
formal claim for the cession of Bhamo and the ad- 
jacent territories up to the river Shwee-Lee, 
which falls into the Irrawady some miles south 
of Bhamo. That some claims of this kind would 
be made by the Chinese was foreseen in Lower 
Burma, almost from the beginning, but the 
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Resources of, diplomacy were coopted upon aa 

sufficient to tide over that difficulty. 

By the middle of December it became evi- 
dent that the work to be done would involve a 
considerable amonnt of unexpected friction. 
The announcement that Bhamo was to be occu- 
pied gave, of course, general satisfaction; buttho 
supposed immobility of the troops at points along 
the river was hold to give tlie dacoit3 time to orga- 
nise for active operations throughout the country, 
east and west of the river. Ten thousand 
dacoits were known to be already in movemenj. 
They were strong in the valley of the Chinwin 
River, which flows from Manipura, in the far 
north, parallel to the Irrawady, into which river 
it falls, a little to the south-west of -Ava and 
Mandalay. Ten Europeans, in the employ of the 
Bombay-Burma Corporation in that district, were 
making northwards to Manipura. A telegram 
from the latter placo stated that it was reported 
there, that some of the Europeans were killed 
and that rest remained prisoners. 

To the east of the Irrawady, and to the north 
of our frontier, matters were not going well. 
The dacoits had been strengthened by the fugi- 
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tiveB from thg fort, on the left bank of the river 
opposite Minclah. 

Seventy-six elephants belonging to the same 

Corporation of the value of a lakh-and-a-half had 

been taken, and were known to be on the way to the 

Shan country. The Company's agent, Mr. Jones, 

■ 

made an urgent application to the civil officer 
at Ningyan, a point beyond the frontier whether 
a detachment of troops had been sent, to pursue 
the dacoits and recover the elephants ; the 
company, if necessary, paying all expenses. If 
this were impracticable the authorities were asked 
to furnish arms and an officer to enable the 
company’s employes to retake the elephants. The 
civil officer sahl ; he could Dot give cither money 
or arms, as the orders were that the troops 
should not ad vance,or leave thoir present position. 
On the western bank of the Irrawady, things 
were even more unsatisfactory ; Minlakwa, the 
Governor-General of Minclah, a stern old officer 
who had offered a stubborn defeuce at Minelah 
itself, whcrenorcsistanee was expected,had retired 
with his soldiers on Salinmyo, some fifty miles 
higher up the river, and was a source of alarm on 
that side. To the north of Mandalay the dacoits 
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were also mujstering, and, as was Reported, bad 
fired upon the steamers proceeding to Bhamo. 

* Such was the general situation on the 13th 
December. There was a disposition among 
Anglo-Burmans to blame what appeared to be 
the want of energy in the attitude of the army 
in Upper Burma. An unfavourable impression 
undoubtedly prevailed, partly due, no doubt, to 
the accounts which had been heard of the dis- 
orders which occurred in Mandalay on the first 
night of the occupation. A great deal of mis- 
conception seems to have prevailed in regard to 
the occurrences on that night, and the equani* 
mity of the military authorities was strongly 
disturbed by criticism which was under the 
circumstances natural. The troops, having been 
on foot all day, were in the evening marched 
back from the city to the steamers for their 
dinner. Guards had been plaoed in the palace 
to secure the rich prize which had there been 
seized j and troops were sent to the city, but they 
were pot distributed so as to polico it. Indeed 
Mandalay was left virtually unguarded. 

The Burmese police system had been efficient, 
the city being divided into districts under the 
very effectual control of detachments placed in 
guard-houses. The practice was to draw a cord 
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across the thoroughfares passing the guard* 
houses, and to permit no Burman to pass the 
cords after six in the evening. Europeans might 
obtain permission to pass, but only on giving 
their names and stating their business. 

This severe form of curfew-law kept Mandalay 
quiet and reasonably secure under the King. 
But wheu the Burmese Court fell, the whole 
system eamc to an end, and the police abandoned 
the guard-houses and left the city. The result 
was that Mamlalay was on that night completely 
at the mercy of the budmashes, to say nothing 
tof the disbanded soldiers who, though disarmed, 
were hungry and desperate, no provision having 
been made for their maintenance. The neglect 
to provide for the disbanded soldiers, leaving 
them without rations, or pay, or orders, was tte 
cause of many of the mischiefs which subsequent- 
ly arose. But in the confusion and rush of the 
scarcely hoped for surrender of King and King- 
dom without a blow, the staff may be excused 
if details relating to the Burmese army and its 
needs were unfortunately overlooked. That 
happened on the night after the surrender which 
was certain to happen. Gangs of dacoits, helped 
by some of the disbanded soldiers, who were not 
all disarmed, pillaged, and, when they were resist- 
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e8, murdered, .without let or hiudrauce. Amongst 
the few Europeans still in the city, were Mr. 

* Jones and Mr. Kennedy, business men of influ- 
ence in Burma, and Mr. Moylan, the Times’ special 
correspondent. These gentlemen, like others, 
heard the murderous tumult going on from even- 
ing till 2 o'clock in the night, and in the morning 
they forwarded a letter to General Prcndergasb 
reporting what had taken place, and requesting 
that patrols should he sent into the city to prevent 
the recurrence of dacoities and murder. 

The General Commanding appears to have re- 
sented this communication. Colonel Bengough* 
visited the city and informed the gentlemen who 
forwarded the letter that they were civilians, 
haying no business to be in Mandalay, and that, 
if they wanted patrolling duty done, they should 
do that duty themselves. It was denied that there 
had been any real disturbance, and it was affirmed 
that only one man was killed. But Mr. Andreino, 
the Italian Consul, was cited as a witness who 
had counted six dead bodies in one compound. 
While other Europeans had seen bodies else- 
where. 

The controversy which thus arose took an un- 
expected development. Mr. Moylan was accused 
of having despatched a telegram, which had not 
b 5 
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been signed by the Press Commissioner, to the 
Times, giving an account of an interview with the 
King after liis surrender. Mr. Moylan contended 
that he acted within his right j that the regula- 
tion simply was to the effect that the Press Com- 
missioner might insist upon seeing telegrams, 
at his discretion, but that the functionary in 
question had made no request of the kind, and 
was not indeed doing censorial duty at all since 
he was disabled by a wound at Minelah. The 
upshot was that Mr. Moylan was directed to 
leave Mandalay and return to Rangoon, which he 
did. Whence he soon returned, armed with an 
authorisation from the Secretary of State and an 
assurance that he would be neither molested nor 
annoyed in the performance of his journalistic 
duties. 

Having heard and read of these things, and 
some more, during a day's stay in Rangoon, I 
stepped into the night train for Prome, and 
arrived at the station on the Irrawady on 
Tuesday morning at half-past 7 o'clock. 

Thus a fortnight after the surrender of 
Theebaw with his capital and kingdom the first 
burst of exultation and satisfaction with which 
the striking success of the expedition had been 
greeted, was succeeded by a feeling that things 
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Were still in {i disagreeable state of uncertainty. 
There was a disposition to censure the military 
^authorities for allowing dacoity to raise its head. 
The desire was very general that a resort to 
severe measures of repression should put an end 
to anarchy, and allow trade to profit without delay 
by the overthrow, so easily effected, of the mis- 
government of the King. The real nature of the 
difficulties which had now to be met was very in- 
adequately appreciated in Lower Burma. 

With respect to the disturbances in Mandalay, 
about which there has been so much controversy, 
we shall learn, as we approach the city itself, that* 
it is by no means so certain, as the public in 
Rangoon believed that if military guards had been 
placed throughout the city on tho first night 
of the occupation the tranquillity would have 
been unbroken and the sense of security un- 
disturbed. It is the opinion of men who wore 
acquainted with all the circumstances that the 
posting of guards in isolated points of the un- 
lighted and terrified city daring the dark night, 
would probably have led to collisions between 
the Burmese and the soldiers, and that the 
very existence of the city might have been 
brought into jeopardy. There are only two brick 
or atone built houses in all Mandalay, the city 
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being couponed of teakwood structures side by 
side with fragile bamboo houses, the walls of 
which are made of matting ; all so much tinder. 
It is needless to say that there is not a fire-engine 
or a firc-buckct in the whole capital. 

There were several considerations which could 
not be disregarded. The troops were bitterly dis- 
appointed at not having had the satisfaction 
of a battle or a fight of any kind to com- 
pensate for the irksomeness of the advance. 
Moreover, they had been under arms all day 
without food, and if they had been ordered to 
^ remain on duty in the midst of a presumably 
hostile population surrounding them in the dark- 
ness of the night, they would certainly have been 
in a mood which would havo brooked little provoca- 
tion. A chance shot might have been the signal 
for a general disturbance. The Burmese in Man- 
dalay fire off guns during the night simply to give 
themselves confidence in moments of danger or ex- 
citement. Under such circumstances there would 
have beeu something more than the probability 
of a collision between the Burmans and the 
guards, and the result might easily have caused 
the destruction of the city. The mischief which 
might be done during the night by the budma$he$ 
desiring to profit by the occasion to pillage the 
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•well-to-do inhabitants was therefore less formid- 
able than that of a misunderstanding during the 
night between irritated soldiers and the terror- 
stricken and probably vindictive inhabitants of 
the city. 

And so of the impatience at the assumed 
fierceness of the troops in the presence . of the 
incipient movements of the daeoits. The force 
which was sent into Upper Burma was incon- 
siderable, though it proved more than sufficient 
for the task of overthrowing Theebaw and 
occupying Mandalay, as it. was deemed desirable 
to send forward a force at once to occupy Bhami>, 
where we might possibly be forestalled by a 
Chinese force. The troops available were not 
more than sufficient to occupy posts to secure 
t"hc long line of communications by the river. 
A small body was thrown forward to Ningyau, 
where it was soon isolated, an expedition which 
was despatched from Mandalay to join hands 
■with it having to be given up. With this 
exception all the posts, ten in number, were 
established along the river, which was thus 
barely held in sufficient strength. An at- 
tempt to occupy and hold the whole country east 
and west of the river was beyond the means 
available. All that could be done was to hold 
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the capital and the line of communications an<T 
send forward an expedition to seize fihamo. It 
was not possible to establish posts and settled r 
authority throughout the districts, three-fourths 
of which were still in the hands of the Burmese. 
As will be seen, the measures taken a little later on, 
to put an end to dacoity by military executions, 
carried out by small expeditions of fifty or hun- 
dred men sent to a distance from their posts of one 
or two days’ march, failed to restore order. The 
villagers combined, and in mauy cases made com- 
mon cause with the dacoit leaders. The bands 
of a score or two of marauders were succeeded 
by bodies numbering many hundreds, and even 
thousands, mere dacoity developing 1 rapidly into 
a more or less general guerilla warfare. At 
the outset, the passive attitute of the troops, 
which excited so much comment in Lower 
Burma, was due to the necessities of the situ- 
ation, and the departure from it did not produce 
the satisfactory results so confidently predicted. 

It was not understood in the Lower country 
that the military expedition which had so 
promptly overturned the Burmese government, 
was not sufficiently numerous for the military 
occupation of a country of more than twice the 
area of Lower Burma, and much more difficult to 
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traverse apjl control. Colonel, Sladen, the 
political officer with the expedition, with the 
concurrence of the military authorities and the 
Government of India, endeavoured, by political 
means, to brine; the districts still in Burmese hands 
back into administrative relation with Man- 
dalay. The Hlootdaw was induced to continue 
its functions, and the King's War Minister, the 
Tyndah, the only man remaining in Mandalay 
possessing any personal influence or force of 
character, was retained in the Hlootdaw in spite 
of a load of suspicion which weighed upon his 
name in reference to the tragedy which attended 
Theebaw’s accession to the throne and the more 
recent massacre in October, 1884. Tho result 
of this policy, which was undoubtedly bold and 
sagacious, was that the majority of the Woons 
or Prefects entered into relations with the 
Hlootdaw, of which Colonel Sladen was the Pre- 
sident. They either consented to obey, as far as 
they could, the injunctions of the Council at 
Mandalay, or they handed over their functions 
to its nominees. This gave a certain influence 
and control to the Hlootdaw, now under British 
influence, throughout the country. But inas- 
much as the Hlootdaw had no longer at its dis- 
posal the King’s navy of ten steamers and a 
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number of wa* boats, or the King's .army or thd 
public money, it was not in a position to 
enforce prompt obedience, or sustain the Woods, 
if their authority be disregarded. Colonel Sladen, 
wc shall find, has made it a cardinal point of his 
policy to restore the prestige of the Hlootdaw, 
as the readiest means of re-establishing the autho- 
rity of Mandalay over the provinces. The im- 
patience of the Anglo- Burman at what he con- 
siders a weak and mischievous concession to 
Burmese opinion and feeling, has prevented 
Colonel Sladen's policy from being rightly under- 
stood, and has thrown considerable difficulties in 
its way. 
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THE DACOITS. 

Mercantile Pioneers to Mandalay— Proposed Mission to • 
the Shans— Revolt of that People against Theebaw — 
Proposed Railway to Mandalay — Daooit Prisoners — 
Successful Raid— The Proclamation of Theebaw’s Depo- 
sition — Burmese View of Dacoity — Burmese Punish- 
ment-General Character of the Country— Number of 
Pagodas- -Plunder of the Villages— Flight to the Jun- 
gle— Villagers living oil Roots— No Political Object ta 

Dacoit Movement in its Beginning— Measures of Re- 
pression-Apparent Acquiescence of Population in the 
Conquest. 

# The steamer which I and the other travellers 
by train expected to meet at Promc, where the 
railway ends, was the Burma, but she had not 
arrived, and we found that wo had overtaken 
the preceding steamer, the Thooreah — the Sun — 
which was the first commercial steamer pro- 
ceeding to Mandalay since the outbreak of 
hostilities. Her previous voyage had been from 
Mandalay, bringing down King Theebaw and his 
Queens and immediate followers. She was 
taking up a few mercantile pioneers who had in 
view the extending of trade, and some nine 
B 6 
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thousand bags # of rice to supply Mandalay and 
the intermediate stations, some of which were 
known to be almost or quite foodlcss. 

In the train had come Mr. Pilcher, of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, summoned to Mandalay to 
receive instructions for a mission to the Shans. 
Those mountaineers, fierce and free/ will be 
offered the friendship and good offices of the new 
lords of "Burma ; their independence will be 
assured to them, and they will he permitted to 
govern themselves as they please. The Burmese 
men always worrying them with the attempt to 
enforce the views of the Mandalay Court in the 
Shan Hills ; the result was a refusal to pay 
tribute and chronic warfare. It is hoped that 
a wiser policy may give peace, if it do not inducye 
submission. But this is all in the future. For 
the present nothing is quite defined. Possibly 
the Shans ruay compound iu the matter of 
tribute and pay the Paramount Power ten of the 
twenty lakhs a year which they yielded to 
Mandalay before Theebaw and Supaya Lat 
brought about the refusal to pay anything. We 
shall find that Mr. Pilcher stops for other work 
at the seat of the new administration, and that 
the Shans come raiding down almost to the gates 
of Mandalay and put the inhabitants into a great 
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'fright. The politics of mountain clans are 
inscrutable. 

All the same, Mr. Pilcher understands not only 
the Shans, but their language, as well as Burmese, 
I heard from natives, later on, that this gentle- 
man's intimate acquaintance with the punctilio 
ot Burmese forms of expression made him a 
persona grata to all classes. He has an inti- 
mate knowledge of that very difficult lan- 
guage. Mr. Rigg, of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, was also in the train, proceeding to 
Mandalay to accompany a column of troops 
ordered to march from the capital to the 
south-east to Ningyan, dispersing dacoits on its 
way. Mr. Rigg was to have nothing to do with 
the dacoits; it was intended that he should 
make a flying survey of the Sittang valley 
with a view to the prolongation of the Rangoon- 
Toungoo railway to Mandalay. But the deve- 
lopment of dacoity and the difficulties to be 
encountered iu a roadless country caused the 
postponement of the expedition, and Mr. Rigg 
had a little later on to return to Mandalay to 
await a more favourable opportunity. 

On board the steamer were seated on the deck, 
in irons, six dacoits who had been taken prisoners 
within our frontier. They had, with others, per- 
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formed a rather clever feat ; a body of police were 
driven from a small post and the raiders seized 
the policemen's wives and held them to ransom. ! 
The price obtained was Rs. 2 7 per wife. These 
six of the party were subsequently captured. 
Their object had been to raid cattle— and police- 
men's wives — and they had not killed *any one. 
They were sent up to Minclah, which is within 
the theatre of war, to be “ identified" — a word 
of ominous import. In British Burma they 
would have been tried for cattle stealing, and 
perhaps for interfering with the police in the 
performance of their duty. They might have 
been defended by men of law and the adven- 
ture might havo been represented as a love affair 
deserving of sympathy. On the whole, the 
result might have been less portentous than the 
“ identification" which now awaits them. They 
are common looking fellows ; regular coolies 
with nothing of the fierce clansman or martial 
hero in their air. If Mr. Robert Phayre, 
the new Lieutenant-Governor of the lower 
reaches of the Irrawady, from the frontier 
to Pagan, he a physiognomist, he will probably 
shoot three or four of the prisoners at sight, 
who are old, and wrinkled, and sinister, and 
extend mercy to the younger persons, since 
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they are apparently harmless youlhs who have 
not an idea in their heads. 

It is said— but the assertion is perhaps too 
sweeping — that dacoits are shot without trial 
when taken. There is some reason to believe 
that at least a few of the military when traversing 
the jilngle, regard every armed Burmese as 
a dacoit, and the villagers found near the scene 
of a raid are in considerable peril in consequence. 
The order of Government is that all Burmese 
are to give up their arms, and of course refusal 
carries the death penalty under martial law. 
But the difficulty is this, that if a Burmese 
villager has no arms to defend himself he will be 
robbed by the dacoits, who have not, any more 
than himself, taken the trouble to read the 
long and stately proclamation in high Burmese 
issued at Mandalay by our authorities notifying 
the fall of Theebaw. Of literary Burmese they 
do not understand a word, and it may be doubted 
if any one does. The rural elector at home, 
who cannot decide whether to vote Tory or 
Liberal, is in an enviable state of mind compared 
to that in which the cultivators in Upper 
Burma find themselves when shut in between 
the devil and the deep sea. They will be shot 
as dacoits if they have arms ; if they have none. 
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they will be gobbed and possibly jnurdered by 
the dacoits. 

Wc hear and see a good deal about dacoity r 
and the state of the country, as we go up the 
river, and make brief descents at big villages on 
the banks. We discover that in Burmese opinion 
dacoity is an honest, or, at all events, an* excu- 
sable and natural employment for villagers in a 
time of civil war or general disturbance. Each 
village that docs not wish to be the unresisting 
victim of its neighbours, sends out all the young 
men of valour and a sufficient number of more 
mature discretion, to get what they can lay tboir 
hands upon. They will, besides, be regarded 
by their friends and neighbours as wanting in 
public spirit if they do not lake sides when the 
country is “ out.” They must go forth and take 
their share of danger and booty. They have 
no desire to kill or burn. But if you have 
grain they will confiscate it ; if you have 
good clothes they will take them, and throw 
you down their old ones. In the unlikely 
Case of your having any ready money they 
will thank you to hand it over ; but they will 
not disdain loot of very modest value. They 
use country-made powder, often manufacturing 
it themselves. It is as nearly non-explosive aa 
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if a roguish contractor had supplied it to them. 
They are bad shots, and their dabs are too light 
► for heavy fighting. 

An old villager told Mr. Pilcher that, of course, 
villagers go out and get what they can, when 
things are in confusion. In the war of 1852, 
when Jie# was young, he had to become a dacoit 
himself. He went down the river to buy a rupee's 
worth of salt to sell again, and get food for, his 
children. When he returned a man looted him. 
Tie could not go home with nothing in his hands, 
so lie pounced on a man who was going along with 
a couple of pounds of grain. That compensated 
him for the loss of the salt, bnt before he reach- 
ed home, a number of men met him and 
took the grain from him. So ho went to 
a town and begged, and got something to take 
to his children. A young man that refused to 
do likewise, when the country was in commotion, 
would be set down as wanting in common sense 
and manliness. No one thinks the worse of him 
for going on a foraging expedition ; but if he 
showed the white feather he would be a lost man. 

The woons, or governors of districts, naturally 
endeavour to keep the peace amongst the differ- 
ent villages over which they bear rule. Dacoity 
is defined in the Indian Penal Code as robbery by 
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violence committed by^bands 'of not less than 
five men. In Burma, when not aggravated by 
atrocities dacoity used to be punished generally . 
by fine. If the fine were not forthcoming, the 
defaulter was beaten with a stick. In cases which 
tried the patience of the woons, death was the 
penalty. When great cruelty or torture was 
chargeable, the body of the executed culprit was 
suspended on a cross of bamboos as an example 
to all evil-doers. This terrible spectacle was 
intended to discourage the practice of fastening 
a match between the two fingers . of a victim and 
lighting the match and burning it, and the fingers. 
Another form of torture likely to entail cruci- 
fixion after death was the diabolical use of red- 
hot poker in good earnest as the clown does in 
fun at the merry Christmas time. 

From Prome to Thavetmyo the course'of the 
river is within the British boundary, and the 
Tlioorcah took the day to get over the distance, 

A few hours' steaming next morning brought us 
to the actual frontier. The general character of 
the country on either bank remains the same. 
The banks are high, too high to admit of the 
irrigation of the plains east and west. The river 
has excavated a channel for itself from thirty to 
forty feet below the general level of the land. 
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*When the shows melt in Thibet the water rises 
some forty feet, and submerges any part of the 
* surrounding country which is below that level. 
To the north the river expands in this way in 
places to a breadth of twelve or fifteen miles. 
The river is only fed to a very trifling extent by 
the rainfall, which is inconsiderable; the Irra- 
wady is perhaps the most enormous volume of 
melted snow in the whole world. 

Throughout the voyage up the river, hills are 
visible to the westward, and at intervals they 
bound the plain to tho eastward also. Villages 
are constantly coming into view, and pagodas 
picturesquely pitched on little eminences, are 
never out of sight. They arc very graceful and 
add to the perfection of a grand expanse of bright 
landscape. The broad river flows for the most 
part between bold and varied banks which are 
often relieved by magnificent masses of foliage. 
The country on both sides of the frontier line 
seems to be half- populated. As we proceed 
we see the villages deserted, the inhabitants being 
scared out of their lives by dacoits on the one 
hand, and by our armed advent in the heart of 
the country on the other. 

We soon learn that dacoity is under the cir- 
cumstances inevitable ; it has next to nothing, 
b 7 
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in its present c fr first stage, to do with patriotism/ 
or even with the desire of pillage ; it is a fight 
for food. It will change its character before our 
eyes within the next two or three weeks, but 
now every officer, civil or military, vouches for 
the fact that it is in no way directed against the 
English. It is local in its aims and» objects, 
if not in its general causes. 

Last year there was a dearth in Upper Burma, 
and the enormous quantity of ninety-five thou- 
sand tons of rice was sent north from British 
Burma to supply the deficiency. There was 
then almost as a matter of course an outbreak 
of dacoity, which was kept in check with 
gTeat difficulty by Theebaw's government, A 
thousand dacoits were taken prisoners and se t nt 

to Mandalav, where thev were branded with a 

mark which, they were told, would stand them in 
lieu of a trial it they were again apt rehended. 
The movement was checked by this and other 
means, but it was not entirely suppressed. 

This season promised well, but the unsettled 
state of foreign relations undoubtedly interfer- 
ed with the sowing, while later on the approach 
of the British forces checked the harvesting, 
and put an end to the petty trade and 
various local industries. Dacoity presented itself 
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^els the usual resource uador thesefcircumatauces, 
and the villagers have raided ou their neigh- 
bours in search of grain. Villages which were 
plundered, or in danger, were abandoned, and the 
people took to the junglo, in some cases to the 
middle of the river in boats. On Wednesday the 
15th December we went ashore, and found one 
large village with only two or three old women 
in it. They said, in answer to the kindly inter- 
rogatories of the llev. Mr. Colbeck, who was one 
of the party, that the dacoita had been seen in 
the neighbourhood, and had looted some houses, 
and the inhabitants at once fled to the jungle * 
they were afraid to come back, for who could 
say but they might bo killed ? There was no one 
to make things go right, and the jungle was the 
safest place. 

The next day, Thursday, the steamer stopped at 
Maginay, a place of some importance, and a 
party again went ashore. There were about 
thirty or forty decrepit persons, hiding as best 
they could. All the valid population had fled to 
the jungle. When the old men were asked how 
they lived, they said that they had had no rice 
for fifteen days past, and that they had pounded 
up the roots of the palm-tree and eaten them. 
They also ate the refuse of the teel seed. Wc 
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procured samples of those two articles of diet,, 
which seemed to be quite uneatable. The men 
said they had nothing else to eat, and that they 
were starving; they had no rice and no money. 
Mr. Iledderwick, a Moulmein merchant, who 
was bringing up a quantity of rice for sale at 
Mandalay, generously invited the hungry folk to 
come to the steamer, where he opened a 6ag of 
rice and distributed the contents to them. Their 
surprise and thankfulness as they received the 
materials for an unaccustomed meal, testified to 
their need. We learned further on at another 
yllage, not so badly off, that the people in the 
villages a little inland wero eating the pariah 
dogs. Mula Ismail, the well-known Mussulman 
merchant, formerly contractor for the Customs 
duties of Mandalay, presented twenty-five bags 
of rice to the inhabitants of Minelah, which had 
suffered severely during the fighting at the 
capture of that place. 

So far, and until we get . to the north, we 
hear that dacoity is not directed against the 
new comers ; there is no apparent political object 
on the part of those who take up their clahs and 
go upon the war path, Every official we see when 
we land, tells us that the villages are at war with 
oue another, each trying to pillage that it may not 
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•itself be looted. No attacks hava been directed 
against the military posts, andtke sentinels are cot 
molested. The opinion is that the disturbances 
will be soon put down ; the shooting of all dis- 
turbers, it is confidently said, would put an end 
to dacoity at once. There is no misgiving on 
this point ; but there is a good deal of regret 
that so much time had been wasted in deferring 
a remedy, which is relied on as infallible for 
the general uneasiness. 

The resolute shooting of dneoits was then 
beginning, and no one appeared to have the 
slightest doubt as to the beneficial results 
which would arise from the adoption of a course 
so natural and just. We shall find, however, 
that the effect was not altogether so satisfactory 
aa was anticipated. In another fortnight tbo 
dacoits will have had their attention directed to 
the presence of English soldiers at the fortified 
stations ; the dacoity will expand in numbers 
and grow in its scope, and we shall have a 
guerilla war on our hands. We see the 
process of evolution by which the change 
comes about as we proceed up the river to 
Mandalay ; when we return in ten or twelve 
days we shall hear that dacoity is fast 
becoming a hostile movement of the population ; 
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that it is more Harassing and more serious as time ' 
passes, and that there is a need for more troops, 
for cavalry, and for repressive measures of 
great severity. We shall hear that after all there 
is really nothing to be surprised at in this ; that 
in Lower Burma dacoity prevailed for two or 
three years after the country was annex^d^ and 
that five-and-twenty or thirty thousand men 
had to be employed. Why should we expect to 
find the difficulties less serious in Upper Burma ? 
It will be hard to say. But iu the first two or 
three weeks after the occupation of Mandalay 
u«d one supposed that there would be any further 
trouble; the general acquiescence of the popula- 
tion at large in the revolution effected, was 
regarded as self-evident. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE “ROYAL HAND" AT 
MINELAH. 

Development of Movement of Resistance-Inefficiency of 
the King’s defensive Arrangements- -The Capture of 
Minelah — The Governor Minlakwa- The Royal Troops 
— Burmese View of ail Ultimatum— The “ Royal 
Hand’s” Force-Sent for by Colonel Sladen —Burmese 
House Attacks — Land of Little Value- The Ancient 
Capital Pagan— Expedition through the Jungle. 

But matters were soou to come to such a pass 

that before the end of January an eminent 

administrator, well acquainted with Barman 

politics, will be of opinion that the services 

of sixty thousand troops may be required to 

subjugate the whole country and - a forced 

submission of the mobile population. This 

view of the possibilities of the case is one which 

I do not share \ but from what I could observe 

I think there are few who do not now realise 

that the subjugation of the whole country and the 

establishment of such an administration as 

exists in Lower Burma will be a difficult work. 
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requiring more troops and a good deal of time. 
When tho hot weather sets in, the movements of 
troops can only be effected at a great sacrifice of 1 
health and life. This will delay the pacification 
of the country. Still this is taking things at 
their worst. Political skill may find a way to 
re-establish order more rapidly than is ajfparently 
within the reach of such military resources as 
are now on the spot. 

Minelali was the only place which had the 
honour of making even the semblance of a fight 
in resisting the advance of our forces. A hill on 
the east bank was fortified by Italian engi- 
neers and it looked formidable, but it had no 
defences on the land side, and it was overlooked 
by an independent hill. The best of troops could 
not havo held such a fort, once the hill was 
occupied by troops, landed, as ours were, a little 
distance down the river bank. The European 

troops were sent against that fort, and the attack 
on Minelali itself on the opposite bank, a little 
higher up, was confided to some two thousand men, 
of the Bengal and Madras llegiments. The fort 
at Minelali was believed to be a worthless mud 
entrenchment, but it was a well-built structure in 
brick. To get at this fort the native regiments 
made a little detour inland and came upon the 
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house of the. Lieutenant- Govern <fr of the seven 
provinces on the Lower Irrawady and the 
^bulk of the Minelah inhabitants camped around. 
No real resistance was expected on the Minelah 
side of the river ; but Minlakwa, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, had occupied his house and the 
gardens around with five hundred men, while 
the fort on the other side of the river was de- 
fended by three hundred. At least so the “ Ro} al 
Hand ” — for such was his title — declared ; but he 
seemed inclined to understate his force so as to 
furnish an excuse for his being so easily beaten. 
Some three hundred of his men were royal troops > 
the rest were his own levies on the spot. The 
Barmans, hidden behind trees and bushes, fired 
on the unsuspecting sepoys. The Madras scouts 
fell back on their supports by a movement which 
Was unfairly attributed to want of steadiness. 
The attack was resumed ; the European officers 

raced for the stockades, on the further side of 
which they saw the Victoria Cross. They rushed 
up the high and narrow ramp, winch was de- 
fended by a cannon. The piece was fired off 
over their heads, and in an instant they and 
some thirty or forty men entered the fort and 
shot down the Burmese, Panic-stricken, most of 
these fell on their knees and asked for mercy. 
b 8 
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The Woon ran out at the further gate and 
escaped. Eighty Burmese were slain in the fort, 
and some hundreds remained prisoners. Several 
officers were severely wounded. 

On the whole, however, the Burmese on the 
west hank fought well. The Minlakwa, a 
tough old fellow of sixty-two, was so grieved at 
the fall of his fort and the capture of his little 
town, that he contemplated suicide ; he, however, 
drew off as many men as he could and marched 
to Selin to the westward. Against him, a few 
days afterwards, Colonel Baker, of the 11th 
Bengal Native Infantry, led two hundred men of 
the Liverpool Regiment and 150 of the Bengalis 
with two mountain guns, and 150 coolies, who 
added to the apparent strength of his foyce. 
Minlakwa prepared to fight, but conceiving that 
the whole of Colonel Baker's men were com- 
batants outnumbering his own, he demanded to 
parley. We learned afterwards that he had 
received a letter from Mandalay saying that the 
Illootdaw was still in power, and that the Tyndall 
was in office, and telling him not to push matters 
to extremities, but to come to terms with the 
British. He offered to surrender his arms and 
material on condition that he was given eight 
days to try and pacify the country. These terms 
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were acceded to, and the arms w$re given up. 
The Burmese governor then courteously invited 
. Colonel Baker and his officers to breakfast. Four- 
teen officers accepted, and were very hospitably 
entertained. 

Twenty-four hours after wc left Minelah, 
Minlakyra, the Royal Hand, came in a boat 
to the Thooreah, and sent in a telegram which 
he had received from Colonel S laden, stating 
that his presence being required at Manda- 
lay, “ ho would he allowed ” to proceed to 
that city. So he was shipped on board the 
Thooreah, aijd we had the pleasure of interview* 
ing that remarkable man. lie was very con- 
ciliatory in his manner, and diplomatic and 
circumspect in his answers. But he was too 
seasoned in statecraft to be bashful or to 
affect reticence where it was not necessary. 
The capture of Minelah after such short 
resistance, Minlakwa confessed, was mortifying 
to him, and he thought of killing himself. 
But he excused the fiasco by saying that after all 
the men under him were mostly mere villagers ; 
there were only a few of the King’s troops. 

Here he forgot that one-half his men were 
Royal troops, who were sent prisoners to Manda- 
lay later on. Mr. Bernard saw these “ regulars,” 
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on his way up the river, and offered to send 
them, free of charge, to Lower Burma to earn 
some money, reaping the harvest. They declared 
that they could not do the work, as they were 
not agricultural labourers. They were shop- 
keepers, writers, carpeutors, tailors, and the like, 
who had been pressed by the King's .orders to 
recruit the army. They wanted to get back to 
their homes. This statement was found to be cor- 
rect whoa they were taken back to Mandalay, 

The Royal troops wero not, the Royal Hand 
admitted, equal to English soldiers; they were not 
$ls well armed and they were not properly 
trained to fight. It was not a war at all — it 
was merely a street row. The Burmans had 

not prepared for war ; they never believed 

it would come. There was the ultimatum, 
it was true, but ihe Burmans did not know 
anythiug about an ultimatum. How could great 
questions be discussed and settled in five days ? 
Such a thing was never heard of. Since there 
was to be negotiation, proper time would, of 
course, be given, but war at the end of five days ! 
Why not at the end of one day ? There was no 
idea of making war and fighting it out. The 
Kinwoon saw that nothing could be done 
by arms and imagined that the difficulties could 
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be settled by negotiation. And ^ben the Eng. 
lish army came, he advised the King to 
.surrender everything and not to fight. He 
thought that the King would be then put back 
by the English, with some limitations of his 
power, no doubt, but ho would still be left in his 
palace and on the throne. The Kinwoon soon'saw 
that the King was taken at his word and sent off 
to India. The English will now keep the kingdom 
for themselves ; when a man puts money into his 
pocket, why should he take it out and hand it 
back ? It is less trouble to keep it for himself ! 

It seemed to me that this hard-headed an(J 
stern old gentleman, as lie talked on in a sonor- 
ous voice with the peculiar intonation affected by 
Burmese accustomed to exercise rule* had a pro* 

found contempt for the statesmanship of the 
Kinwoon ; and not much admiration for the 
fibrcless King. Had a man of his own stamp 
filled the throne, probably the Kinwoon, and the 
Tyndah — of whose share in the business we shall 
hear more presently — would have thought it 
prudent to give their royal master advice pitched 
in a different key. 

The title of the Royal Hand was conferred upon 
the Minlakwa by Theebaw's sagacious predecessor 
for the feat of striking a man — suspected of being 
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a rebel — dead f by a single blow of his open palm. 
The King expressed his approval, and said that 
the hand that struck such a blow should be held, 
as his own — and the man of the big palm has 
since borne the style and title of the Royal 
Hand. The owner of the hand and title showed 
it to me ; it was hard and horny, and of unusual 
size for an Oriental's. 

Minlakwa had given to his late Majesty a much 
more rcmarkablo example of the lengths to which 
he was prepared to go in vindicating the royal 
authority against evil-doers. One of his sons — 
Jie has still twenty sons and ton grandchildren 
living, his four w r ivcs having done their duty by 
him — a misguided son, having joined in a con- 
spiracy to raise an insurrection, the Royal Hand 
smote with terriblo swiftness. He arrested the 
delinquent, tried him on the spot, and sentenced 
him to death ; and himself directed the execu- 
tion. For this proof of unflinching loyalty and 
supreme energy, the King conferred on him a 
free pardon for all 'offences, committed or to 
come, so that he could never be executed, what- 
ever crime he might commit, even against the 
King himself. The title, which carried with it 
this inestimable privilege, is That-taw-shay 
u Life- Royal-Long signifying that his life, by 
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Royal authority, shall be long, anc> shall never 
be shortened by the sword, or the club, of 
justice. 

Like Hannibal, this warlike barbarian is blind 
of an eye, and his strong rugged face rather 
gains iu impressiveness by the effect. He has 
his witrf perfectly about him, and eagerly ob- 
served all that was going on. To my surprise he 
knew something about the functions of news- 
paper correspondents, and through the inter- 
preter asked me whether I would confer the 
honour on him of mentioning his name, and 
what he had done, in my paper iu Bombay. He 
professed to be much pleased at my readiness to 
coipply, and said very graciously in his soldier- 
like resonant voice that he was happy in having 
met me. 

Asa proof of his prudence, it may be men- 
tioned that he came a considerable distance 
up the river to board the steamer, instead of 
coming to Minelah, so that any malcontents 
about that neighbourhood might not be tempted 
to pay off old scores while he was naked in his 
adversity. He was always steady in putting 
down dacoity, and even under present circum- 
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stances has $<9t himself against the.practice. Re 
will give his co-operation to the British, now 
that he sees nothing can be done successfully 
against them. But Mr. Phayre has succeeded 
to his seven provinces. 

The “ Royal Iland^ being on , his way to 
Mandalay, Mr. Robert Phayre— *son of Sir Robert 
Phayre — the civil officer at Minol ah, informed the 
Woods, or Governors, of the seven provinces on 
either side of the river, from Pagan to the frontier, 
that he was henceforth Chief Governor over 
\heni, and he directed them to address him offici- 
ally as Ouk-Miplsin-Kayaine-Woon-Mingyee. 
To impress upon them the duty of obedience they 
were informed that the decree in question was u a 
royal order ” — amain-daw-thi-thee, this instruc- 
tion is royal. The Burmese are greatly afflicted 
and shocked by this phrase, which, in their lan- 
guage, should only be used by a man who is him- 
self royal. It appears to them to imply that 
Mr, Phayre considers himself as far above the 
Woons or Governors, as a King is above mankind 
in general. The Burmese attach extraordinary 
importance to shades of expression ; a different 
set of pronouns has to be used according 
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one addresses a stranger, eft a member 
of tlie family, a senior, an equal, or a junior. 

;«This adds to the terrors which the language has 
for beginners. 

When the war was impending, every house- 
holder in Minelah was called upon to pay a con- 
tribution of from five to ten rupees to the Govern- 
ment for an emergency. As trado was already 
at a standstill, and every one was on the brink of 

ruin, this addition to the public burdens left the 
inhabitants of Minelah and the other towns 
which wero subjected to the exaction, with- 
out an anna. The regular tax is uot heavy— 
Rs. 10 per house ; men over sixty, and women 
without husbands, being exempted from any 
impost on the houses occupied by them. The 
houses in the villages along the river, and 
those in the interior also, arc for tho most 
part constructed of light matting, supported by 
a framework of bamboos. The flooring is carried 
on posts* some four or five feet high, and the 
whole structure is very fragile, shaking under 
every step. But they are quite sufficient for 
the climate, and arc neatly and often 
tastefully put together. In British Burma wood 
is frequently used instead of matting for the ex* 
ternal walls, but in Upper Burma, though bricks 
b 9 
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of a very inferior sort are spmetirQes seen, wood 
is apparently beyond tho means of the average 
villager. 

The house-tax appears to include a charge for 
the land that may lie required for the pur- 
poses of the man who pays the tax ; there is 
abundance of unfilled land all aroumh, pf which 
but little use is made. From tho point of view 
of the IJurmcsc, it is labour, and not the 
land, which is to be considered of value* Until 
quite recently it was the labour of so many 
men which was given as a rocompeuse to suc- 
cessful functionaries for exceptional services, and 
not assignments of land, which is so abundant 
in proportion to tho numbers of the population, 
that it is scarcely more thought of than is % the 
air by people in general. There is a quantity of 
land, however, which coostitutes the royal domain, 
and is usually let, out to cultivators who give a 
proportion of the crop by way of payment. 

On Saturday, the 19th December, continuing 
our interminable way, wc came in sight of the 
pagodas and templos of the once groat and famous 
city of Pagan — a mighty capital as large probably 
in its day as London is now. London cer- 
tainly can scarcely hope to leave such vast and 
stately piles to testify, five centuries after its 
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ruin, to the grandeur and extent pf its prime. 
I counted eighty-four buildings ; some of them 
^stupendous, and still in a wonderful state of 
preservation ; a bend in the river brought into 
view others which, if of less magnitude, were far 
more numerous. These masses of brickwork 
are held to be the greatest ever piled up by 
human industry ; but certain structures beyond 
Mandalay, and others in Cambodia exceed 
them. 

Pagan was probably a great capital centuries 
before the Christian era ; when Marco Polo beheld 
its <( towers of gold and silver/” it was still a* 
mighty city. It was in its glory in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; with its fall Burma entered on 
a pgriod of anarchy and civil war, which was only 
ended by the rapid successes and extensive con- 
quests of Alompra — Aloung-Pyah — the chief man 
of a little village in the north-cast, who reorganised 
the country in the latter half of the last century. 
The dryness of the air has no doubt preserved so 
many of the buildings of Pagan, and enabled them 
to survive to our own day. Some of them have 
been kept in repair by the pie + y of kings, 
and other rich personages. This ancient city 
was but the successor to old Pagan, tho remains 
of which are still to bo discerned, and have their 
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place upon tfye map some miles farther to the 

* 

north. The only inhabitants now in the less 
ancient Pagan arc the slaves and outcasts who 
have charge of pagodas and temples; whose 
“King” lives in a sort of mock state. The 
degraded and unfortunate come there as to an 
Alsatia. Why edifices which are sacred should be 
entrusted to the care of men who are regarded 
as a polluted caste, is one of tho mysteries of 
Buddhism. 

Some six miles beyond Pagan, and on the oppo- 
site, the western, bank of the river, wo came to a 
darge village at which were stationed some COO 
British troops. Four hundred of these were out 
on expeditions to intercept and disperse dacoits, 
of whom wc hear more and more as we go north- 
ward. An oflioer. Captain Gayer, in command 
of a detachment of Madras N. I., which ho 
led to Pagan from Ava, to look after the dacoits, 
came on board to return to Mandalay. His march 
had been difficult, for the force was provided 
with neither tents, nor guide, nor interpreter, 
nor a map, and the difficulty of getting through 
unknown and trackless jungle was consider- 
able. Two men were taken, who were probably 
dacoits ; there was no proof, so they were not 
shot'— they were flogged with a navy cat-o*-» 
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ninetails, old pattern. The order is to shoot all 
Burmans with arms, or engaged in pillage, but 
^people only suspected are to be flogged, not 
‘shot. The distinction does not prevent the 
report fr6m spreading tliat the troops shoot 
everybody, and that they are more dangerous to 
meet than the dacoits, who, if they get all a man 
has about him without a fight, will probably not 
think it necessary to kill him. In some cases 
villagers, who aTe not themselves out on dacoit 
duty, kindly send information to the officers at 
the river side stockades, when their neighbours 
are on the prowl around their habitations. ( 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TFTE SPEEAD OF DACOITY. 

Appearance of a Royal Pretender— Burmese Method of 
Suppressing Evidence — The Character of Theebaw— A 
Burmese Woman of Energy— A King regarded as 
Necessary for Religion— Cessation of Trade— Villagers 
take Refuge in Boats— Doubts as to the Future— A 
Chief Levying Man and Supplies— Military Incapacity 
of the Burmese— Occasional Courage — Muscular and 
Hardy. 

It became certain in the week before Christ- 
mas that considerable bodies of men wero 
going in the direction of Mandalay to .join 
a Chief, a connection of the King's, who held 
command in the Royal army. Rumours were 
current of 7,000 men under his orders, and 
hundreds of men — 700 in one body — are mov- 
ing northwards, keeping well to the westward 
beyond the Chin win river, so as to be out of 
reach of our detachments on the Irrawady. 

Wo hear at every village where we stop that so 
many dacoits were killed by the villagers, or by 
the soldiers near by, the night before, and that at 
some other place the dacoits killed villagers. A 
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pArty of twelve soldiers under a liafrildar, with a 

number of coolies, marched from Mandalay south- 
ward, escorting telegraph men to repair the lino 
where it was cut. Three hundred men camo upon 
them, and they could only save themselves by 
flight, the material being a prize for the dacoits, if 
dacoits Jhcy indeed were. The three hundred 
were probably a band of the ex- King’s troops. 
A house in a village at no great distance was 
attacked by a party, one of whom was shot 
through the body. His companions cut off his 
head ami carried it away with them to pre- 
vont identification. Ill such matters the# 
Burmese are very practical. The villagers 
exposed the headless trunk on a cross, and sent 
for ^he nearest officer, who came to the spot and 
made inquiries. So it is said in the villages 
around, that our troops crucify Burmans alive. 

The truth is, these unlucky people are scared 
out of their lives by the dangers ami sufferings 
to which they are a prey, and they are ready to 
believe the incredible. If the present state of 

1 

things were to continue, Upper Burma would re- 
lapse into utter chaos. There seems to be a 
great deal to say for the opinion of a Rangoon 
merchant of long experience of Burma, that had 
t^e Tyndah and the Queen Supaya Lat been 
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deported, and Theebaw left in Mandalay, with 
Colonel Sladen or some other capable officer 
as guide, philosopher and friend, the present 
anarchy, threatening the ruin of the country, 
would never have arisen, and all the requisite 
ameliorations could have been effected without 
shock. The population is reduced Jbo t extre- 
mity by hunger and by fear ; the whole 
country is turning to dacoity, and where are 
the moans of reorganising and reassuring it ? 
Theebaw is said by those who knew him to be 
by far tho best of the Mandalay ruling clique, 
but his wife and his mother-in-law and his 
iniuiators did what they liked with him, deceived 
him by lies and put him in tho way of evil. But 
kings, when contemptible, are without resource, 
whether they be villains or not. 

On Suuday 3 tho 20ih December, wc stopped 
at Pokoko, where there is a large and flou- 
rishing station of the Bombay and Burma 
Company. A number of brick-built houses, the 
property of Chinese traders, gives the little town 
a solid and prosperous look. Boats are being 
constructed, and there is quite a fleet of them 
around. The Woon is away, but in his absence 
his mother, w'idow of the late Woon, administers 
affairs. We visited her, and found her seated on 
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a chair in a house rented from a Chinaman, and 
giving audience to a number of people, who were 
prouching in the usual Burman fashion on mats 

i* , 

on the floor. The chair on which the hostess sat of 
course raised her above the level of her Burmese 
visitors, denoting an assumption of superior 
rank, no^ a little remarkable in a Burmese 
lady. We, Europeans, were given chairs, and the 
t( Wooness/' smoking an immense cigarette, 
a foot long, talked very intelligently of the situ- 
ation. 

Dacoits, she said, covered the country around, 
and she had sent to ask for some English troops/ 
and her request was granted. Firing was con- 
tinually going on at night. Things were in 
a vej;y bad way. What were the English going 
to do ? They ought at least to leave “ a nominal 
King ” at Mandalay. A King was the head 
of the country, and religion could not do 
without one, A King was considered by the 
people as the head of religion, and represented 
God to their ideas. She did what she could 
to Stop dacoity, but people had nothing to eat, 
and so they went about to loot. If there was 
a king at Mandalay they would listen to him and 
not rob other villagers. Being asked if there was 
a broker at Pokoko to arrange for the purchase of 
b 10 
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some of the nee on board the steamer, she sent for 

f J 

a man of business : but. he had fled from the place, 
and no one could be found to buy rice in the bap 
and re-sell it in small quantities. At another 
place, not far from Pokoko, a Chinaman landed 
two hundred and fifty bags, but found no inter- 
mediary to undertake the retail sple, every 
trader with any money having fled. The specu- 
lator, finding night coining on, with his rice on 
the bank, and dacoits expected, sincerely regret- 
ted having put himself in so precarious a position. 
He looked very disconsolate, and no one could 
.give him any comfort. To make the matter 
worse, his gun had been taken from him by a 
civil officer down the river. What a night that 
unlucky Chinaman must have passed sitting on 
his rice bags oil the river bank, the jungle in 
front, and tho darkness peopled with phantom 
dacoits ! 

It is now pretty well recognised by all con- 
cerned that for this year at all events business 
in Upper Burma is impossible. The further 
we go the more we hear of dacoits, and the 
more we see of the prevailing, apprehensions 
of the population. The only choice left them is 
that of dacoiting or being dacoited. The military 
posts dotted at long intervals along the banks of 
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the river make no pretence of coatrolling the 
country at large, of stopping the dacoity known 

(o be in progress a little inland. The posts 

• • 

tire stockaded, and seem to stand on the 
defensive. The number of troops available is 
so inadequate that it is impossible to do more 
than maryh out against any party of dacoits 
which may venture into Tillages in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The headmen of many of the 
villages have fled ; in some cases they have made 
war upon each other to settle questions of pre- 
cedence, when the Woons or Governors have left, 
and have not been as yet replaced by men selected, 
by the Hlootdaw under the inspiration of the 
English administrators. In the barbarous Chin- 
win country most of the Woons have sought 
safety by flight, and the dacoits for the time 
being have it all their own way* 

We are now (December 21st) within a few miles 
of Ava. Three large boats, laden with villagers, 
scared by dacoits, who have killed twenty persons 
in this neighbourhood, signal us, and the head- 
man comes on board. He says there are five 
hundred men on the west of the river, and a 
hundred and fifty on the east, who loot all the vil- 
lages. He had a battle with one set a week ago 
and killed a leader. He gave the names of other 
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leaders. Captain Gayer took down his state* 
ment, warning him to be careful in what he said f 

u If you tell me lies, I will shoot yotx !” 

“ I am ready ; my life for a lie !” said the 
Burman, laughing at the officer's vehemence, and 
he went on with his story. He told us that the 
whole country around was full of dacoijis. 

Two expeditions have been ordered to go to the 
wild country up theChinwin valley; and restore 
order, liberating the three employes of the Bom- 
bay-Burma Company, prisoners there in peril. Thcf 
Chinwin is now so shallow that it is doubtful whe- 
ther steamers can go up that river* The Chins are 
truculent) savages, bearing a very evil reputation ; 
the Burmese administration in that region has 
collapsed. The present unpromising outlook 
generally is here again attributed to the sudden 
disappearance of the Burmese Government, 
without another being substituted for it. No 
Burman knows whether he ia a Burmese subject 
or a British subject, and there is no one to whom 
he can safely look for orders or guidance. Hence 
the general disruption of this primitive society, 
threatening complete anarchy. 

The movement even up here in the north 
is not yet apparently based on patriotic grounds; it 
ia not direoted against the invaders ; it is a move* 
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flaent of one village against the next j*of one group 
of villages against another group. Mr* Callo- 
^reedy, of the Bombay- Burma Company, report- 
ed to Colonel Sladen from the disturbed Chinwin 
country that when the defeated Burmese troops 
fled north-westwards from the river when the ex- 
pedition was nearing Mandalay, they pillaged the 
wayfarers and looted the villages they passed 
through- The Woons were powerless and fled; 
the villagers barricaded themselves, and a couple 
of confederacies were formed, the one under a 
man who assumed the right to a golden umbrella. 
He coalesced with the leader of the other section^ 
and they had a band of 800 men, which marched 
round the country, forcing villagers to submit, and 
give men and arms and money on pain of being 
burnt and having the headmen killed. This band 
was looting the whole district. An expedition 
has been sent against it* 

At Mingyan we found a British force under 
Colonel Harris. There were constant raids 
at night by well armed dacoits in bands of 
one hundred. Fortunately, they did not 
understand very well how to use the breech- 
loaders, but they fired at the sentries. Detach* 
ments of thirty grenadiers are sent against them ; 
they shoot two or three, and the rest take to 
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flight. A feu nights ago a villager came in and 
reported that a certain place was being looted j 
the soldiers were marched out and found nineteen 
bullock carts, just loaded with the loot of 
three villages. The dacoits had behaved with 
exceptional brutality, having, contrary to the 
custom of these raiders, outraged thg women. 
It could not he said of these wretches thai they 
were actuated by a desire to resist the invasion 
or strike a blow for the King. Probably they 
were professional criminals, mere robbers and 
ru Ilians. Seven of them Were shot, and a number 
.brought in as prisoners to be tried. The loot was 
recovered. 

The two principal leaders of this band were 
Burmese policemen from tho other side of. the 
frontier. They had taken leave on urgent private 
and actually armed themselves with their 
regulation weapons to lead this foray ! Our own 
home police leading one of the worst dacoity 
raids in the upper country I Some of the Haral 
Brigade men have been out after dacoits ,* they 
have shot prisoners in many cases, prefer- 
ring to flog when tho dacoity is clearly the result 
of want of food. Some of the men taken declared, 
and evidently with truth, that they had been 
themselves dacoited, and their villages destroyed. 
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and that they had to take what they could get 
from other villages to avoid starvation. We 
^hall find that the Burmese declare that if a King 
be proclaimed, dacoity will cease in a few weeks, 
for then the people will know they have a gov- 
ernment, and will be protected in their villages, 
and that Jthings will go on as before. On the 
other hand, those Europeans who aro in favour 
of annexation, and nearly every Anglo-Burman 
is in favour of that step, declare that annexation 
alone is the remedy. 

Fortunately, the scare of famine seems to be 
unfounded. The new crop promises to be an* 
excellent one, if the villagers would only give over 
dacoity and cut the paddy. But it is dangerous 
to get in the paddy, for it would attract dacoits. 
For the present there is a vicious circle ; there is 
dacoity because there is hunger, and no money 
and no trade ; and the prevalence of dacoity pre- 
vents the gathering in of the crops and the revival 
of trade. In ordinary times every Rurman 
house is also a shop, where something or another 
is always on sale. This petty trade is now at 
an end. 

Dacoiting is growing general, and it is not 
easy to cope with it, for the troops cannot come 
up with the bands, who can outmarch them with 
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ease. If thefe were cavalry it might be possible 
to overtake them, though the Madras troopers 
sent out from Mandalay had to return dis- 
appointed, tho horses sinking to their girths in 
nullahs and finding it impossible to get through 
the dense jungle. It seems to be an open 
question whether the Burmese are. poltroons 
or not. They make no pretence of standing 
up to European troops ; though as against the 
“ black men," they assert an undoubted superi- 
ority, of which, however, they have given no 
proof. Except at Minelah, they never attempt- 
ed to make good their boasting. Their army 
was very badly trained, if it could be said to 
bo trained at all. The men were pressed ; 
their arms were bad ; their ammunition worse. 

c 

The dahs — swords— served out to them were for 
the most part mere iron, which under the foot 
would bead double like pieces of hoop metal. 

There seems to have beeu a singular lack of the 
military instinct in the successors of Alompra. 
The court sent men to be educated in the 
French military school s, who came back knowing 
how to construct forts on the modern system, 
and something of the theory of war. But there 
was no one to combine their information, or turn 
it to useful account. An instance may be seen 
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at Ava, some two hours below Mandalay. There 
the river is exceptionally broad and deep, and 
precisely at that spot it was intelligently deter- 
mined to bar the river on a grand scale. Two 
forts on the modern system were erected, one on 
the west and the other on the east bank. These 
points being made strong, the bar should of course 
have been constructed in advance of thorn so as to 
be defended by their cross fire, the bar in its turn 
Becuring the forts against the too close contact 
of gunboats- But the inscrutable Burmese mind 
decided that the bar should be made a quarter of 
a mile higher up the river, so that the gunboats 
could get as near the forts as they liked, without 
let or hindrance, and having destroyed them 
might pass the undefended barrier at leisure. 
Two big steamers and at least fourteen large 
native craft were sunk in the full bosom of 
the majestic Irrawady, and the funnels and 
prows, standing high above the surface, gave 
the British tar full notice of the channels to 
be avoided. What is to be said of the mili- 
tary capacity of such people ? Neither Theebaw, 
nor his ministers, nor his generals — except the 
Royal Hand at Minclah— showed the slightest 
spark of soldierly spirit. Had they handed over 
the national defence to the charge of a Commis- 
b U 
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sion of Burmeje ladies it would have been more 
efficiently provided for ; under no circumstances 
could the fiasco have been more complete. 
Neither in the preliminary negotiations nor in 
trying to resist the consequences of the infatua- 
tion then shown was there a single act or thought 
worthy of rulers of men. But are the # Burmcse 
men ? The Burmese, on a cursory acquaintance, 
seem to bo ingenious children, deficient in some 
of the qualities usually considered indispensable 
in grown-up people. 

But in the opinion of men who have observed 
jjhern impartially the Burmese are not to be set 
down as cowards. They fight with great energy 
and tenacity on occasions, and as dacoitsthcy are 
formidable when they get their bauds in. They 
arc averse to discipline, which interferes with the 
realisation of the fundamental principle of Bur- 
man life, that the pursuit of happiness is every 
man's indefeasible right, lie must have intervals 
of repose, of gossip, of the swcet-do-nothing. 
The Post Office authorities cannot depend upon 
Barmans for the postal service ; they deliver 
letters for a week, and then take a holiday and 
leave the delivery to a future opportunity. 
The inability to stand the restraints of discipline 
disqualifies the Burman for regular warfare ; but 
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for guerilla waj lie has special aptitfidcs. He is 
not afraid of death ; he is active and hardy ; and 
yhen excited by hope of immediate results, lie 
is impetuous, and even intrepid. 1 am told by 
men who knoV the country that the inhabitants 
of the remoter villages, especially those in con- 
tact and^fsequont conflict with the hill tribos, 
are possessed of high courage ; but the dwellers 
in the towns have become effeminate, and arc 
prone to use their legs ratlior than their 
arms in emergencies. 

When we bear in mind that the Burmese 
aro of the stock of the most warlike and terriblo* 
race that perhaps ever existed, — designated 
by their neighbours Mongs or Mongols, the 
Dauntless — because of their fierce daring, which 
carried them under Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane over Asia, and brought Europe within their 
grasp — we cannot reasonably suppose that they 
are deficient in physical courage. If well- 
organised and well led, they would probably stand 
fire as well as the Chinese troops under im- 
proved European discipline arc now found to do. 
The Chinese were usually set down as arrant 
cowards until changed conditions enabled them 
to show that they can fight good troops, and hold 
their own. The Burmeso arc strong-built athletic 
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men, and sh«w great dexterity and quickness in 
their ball playing, using the knees and elbows in 
a way that gives their muscles considerable 
development. With suitable training they ought 
to make good fighting men. This is the 
opinion of British officers who look forward to 
the time when a Burmese contingent will fight 
side by side with our native troops. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE CITY OF MANDALAY. 

Approach# to the Capital— Unfortified Positions— Pegu 
Pon i es— T h e Cit y Wal 1 s— Ge n e r a 1 A ppe a r an oe Red ec m ed 
by the Religious Edifices Objectionable Scavengers — 
Number of Houses — Population — The Royal Palace — 
The Stockades— The Hall of Audience— The Golden 
Umbrella and the Model — Royal Coffins of Gold— 
The Royal Prison Demolished— The King's Summer 
House and Gardens— The King's Artillery— The Su- 
preme Council— -The Great Campanile— Divine Service 
in tho Throne Room— Finding Employment for the # 
Poor- -View from Mandalay Hill— Shan Dacoits close # 
at Hand. 

From Ava to Mandalay the river broadens and 
the batiks grow more picturesque. The Shan 
hills are close at hand, to the eastward and the 
north. On the west bank, knolls, swelling occa- 
sionally to a height of some two or three hundred 
feet, and always crowned with pagodas of 
varying outline, would delight a landscape 
painter. At a great angle in the river, before the 
reach on which Mandalay is built is entered upon, 
nature has placed a couple of ideal hills, which, if 
fortified, would render the approach to the city 
by the river a work of great difficulty. But the 
notion of fortifying those lovely eminences never 
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entered int& the Burmese mind,, They support 
noble pagodas, which rise into the blue air, and 
are things of beauty, but they do not contribute, 
to the safety of the national capital. 

Mandalay itself can scarcely be seen by 
those who approach it from the river. The 
bank is some thirty feet higher - than the 
river at its present level. The city proper, 
enclosed by walls, is about a mile and a half 
inland, and though the intervening space has 
bocn utilised, the houses are little better than 
huts, constructed of bamboos and matting. A 
* wide roadway leads from the landing-place to the 
city, but it is not macadamised or cared for, 
and ruts and holes render the drive in a bul- 
lock carl precarious and unpleasant. Scarcely 
a horse is to bo seen in the whole city, and 
the same may be said of all Burma. The 
climate is unfavourable to horses, and their place 
is supplied by the hardy little animals, coming 
principally from the Shan hills, which are known 
in India as Pegu ponies. They are very scarce, 
however, now in Upper Burma } they are dear, 
and of indifferent quality. 

The city is surrounded by a high well-built 
brick wall forming a square, each side of which 
is one mile long. An earthen embankment, 
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nearly thirty feet broad, and twcnty^two feet in 
height, supports the wall and gives access to its 
crenelated top. A deep and wide ditch in 
Advance of the wall is crossed by wooden bridges. 
The fortification is that of Mongol cities of the 
middle ages, and takes no note whatever of the 

necessities of modern defence. Twelve gates, 

• * 

three on each side, give admittance, and the 
streets are laid out from gate to gate, parallel 
to the walls. The roadways are eighty feet 
wide, and trees are planted along the sides, a 
little too close to the line of the houses. When 
they are macadamised they will make fine streets. 
The houses are for the most part constructed of 
teak or of bamboo. They are very frail and 
ephemeral. 

The religious edifices, monasteries for the 
most part, are well designed, covered with 
curious carving, and architecturally effective. 
They redeem the general aspect of the city from 
meanness. Under the old regime the sc Uv enging 
was given up wholly to the care of a ferocious 
looking breed of black pigs, and packs of quarrel- 
some dogs, who performed their task indifferently 
well, but were themselves an intolerable nuisance. 
Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner, has 
organised, amongst the unemployed coolies, 
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gangs of keepers, and of road-makers, who 
are effecting already a considerable improvement. 
The pigs and dogs are gradually disappearing 
from the main ^thoroughfares. A new roadway 
has also been commenced to give employment to 
starving men and women who might have been 
driven by hunger to join the da^coits. The 
main streets will be metalled. The number of 
houses is estimated at 12,000, and the popula- 
tion at 1CO,OOD, a large proportion of whom were 
supported by the palace, either by largesses or 
by employment. It is said that 20,000 were 
dependent for subsistence on the Court, 

The Royal Palace occupies the centre of the 
city, and is enclosed by a strong teak stockade, 
twenty feet in height, and by two brick* walls, 
the first a hundred feet inside the stockade, 
and the second two hundred feet, all three 
being, like the city walls, in straight lines, 
as if the purpose was to minimise the diffi- 
culties in the way of an assailant. The 
British military authorities have lost no time in 
cutting through the long lines at intervals, and 
erecting block houses which will command the 
front of the stockade. The eastern gate was 
reserved for the King, but now it is thrown 
open. Looking towards the Pavilion of Au- 
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dieiice from l^bis gate, the royal lihrone, raised 
on a dais, is seen amidst the gilded pillars 
% and under the canopied roof. This Hall of 
Audience ik the finest structure of all that go 
to make up the totality of the palace- A beauti- 
ful pinnacle of wonderful lightness and grace 
surmounts it. Corrugated iron has been turned 
to ornamental use in filling in the light timber 
framework which soars up to bear the resplendent 
golden umbrella that crowns the wholo. The 
fluting of the corrugated iron harmonises very 
successfully with the bold and aspiring lines of 
the structure. Ifon wire ropes of great tenuity run* 
from the ground to the slender spire, and give it 
a ccrtaiu amount of support ; they, too, harmonise 
with the general flow of the lines upwards and 
Beem to be a necessary and artistic detail of the 
general design. The golden umbrella was viewed 
with covetous eyes by the Prize Committee; if 
made of solid gold, it would pay handsomely for 
the trouble of getting it down. But there is a 
belief, which is possibly well founded, that the 
golden umbrella, which was constructed for the 
Pavilion of Audience and shown to King Mindo- 
Min and the Court, was not put up, the model, 
which had been made in gilt metal, being quietly 
substituted, no one being much the wiser. It is 
b 12 
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whispered ttfet certain royal coffins, occupying 
the coquettish little tombs seen at intervals 
amongst the other gilt and carved buildings inside 
the royal precincts, are of gold. But the Prize 
Committee would not dreatn of rifling tomba 
even for gold coffins ; and to prevent unautho- 
rised desecration, effectual precautions have been 
taken. 

The Palace consists of a series of pavilions 
and other buildings, differing in size and 
detail, bat all composed of teak, elaborately 
carved, and painted red when not covered 
jwith gilding. The application of gold is on so 
liberal a scale that the eye gets tired of it, and 
the Indian red of the bases of the pillara is a 
welcome relief. The ingenuity of the designer 
and the skill of the workmen give variety and 
interest to every varying detail. There is no 
monotony, and no straining after the grandiose. 
Some of the buildings, if reproduced in gold and 
silver work, would make exquisite caskets for 
the boudoir of a queen. The prison in which 
the survivors of the massacres were confined waa 
a wooden structure, painted red, close to other 
buildings from which it shut out the breeze. 
Partly on this account, and partly because of the 
sinister associations of the place, the present 
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occupiers of the Palace have caustd the prison 
house to be rased to the ground, and it now 
pxists only in the memory of the ranees and 
princesses who were so long immured in it. 

The King's Summer House, in which Theebaw 
used to spend the evenings and the nights iu 
the hot* weather, is a bright little kiosk of 
silver and looking-glass, in a small ornamental 
piece of water surrounded by a largo number 
of alcoves. In each of these latter was a highly 
decorated couch intended for the Phoongyes, 
who visited His Majesty and received largesses 
at his hands. In each alcove was a handsome* 
glass chandelier. A roysteriDg company of 
Madras Sappers rushed round, and smashed 
every Jamp, for the enjoyment of seeing the 
showers of glass fall to the ground. This seems 
to have been the worst if not the only act of wan- 
ton destruction committed within the precincts of 
the palace. The remoteness of the enclosure 
around the summer pavilion enabled the mischief- 
makers to commit this act of vandalism. The 
royal gardens have enjoyed a groat reputation, 
but they appear to have been much neglected 
of late. Winding walks, the rockeries, little 
lakes, and a gilded bridge, with a small canal 
and a pleasure boat, form its chief features. 
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The restricted area available within the palace 

i 

enclosure rendered it impossible to make a garden 
of any size. When I first visited the palace^ 
the most conspicuous objects were perhaps two ' 
highly-gilt cannon, with their carriages, flank- 
ing the entrance to the pavilion of audience. 
A number of smaller gilded guns and carriages 
were in an adjacent part of the grouuds. These 
were removed and put on board the transport 
Aloung Pyah and sent to Rangoon. They will 
doubtless ornament the Maidan at Calcutta. 
Besides these resplendent cannon, whioh were 
obviously meant for show, there were several 
guns carefully mounted on elaborately con- 
trived platforms enabling them to point in 
any direction. The singular thing was that 
their muzzles, wherever they pointed, were*within 
a few feet of the palace walls around, so that 
unless to clear out the Royal apartments and 
bring down the palace, they were absolutely 
useless. In the Arsenal, which was included, like 
the Mint, amongst the appurtenances of the 
palace, there was a considerable number of Re- 
mington and Martini- Henry rifles. The latter 
were of Burmese manufacture, and were 
very well made. Had the Burmese been able 
to obtain English gunpowder, these weapons 
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would have been as formidable as ovf own. But 
the Burmese gunpowder is deficient in energy, 
being afflicted with a curious apathy, whioh 
’delays its explosion. I hare seen a lighted 
match thrown on a plate filled with Burmese 
powder, and it only blew up after some of the 
grains had t ignited, A quantity qf tfie dahs, laid 
down by the King’s soldiers who were disarmed 
on the surrender of Mandalay, were found to 
be made of soft iron which bent double under 
moderate pressure. Many of the scabbards 
were made of tin. The war department of 
Burma was as incapable as that of foreign 
affairs. 

The Palace was the centre of the city life, as 
well as of the Burmese administrative system. 
The Hlootdaw or Supreme Council assembles in 
a building contiguous to the H all of Audience, 
but just outside the inner of the three walls eur 
closing the palaqe and grounds, Like the Audi-* 
ence Hall it is open in front and at the side, the 
members of the Council sitting virtually in the 
open air, and under the public eye. They sit 
there still coram populo, each of them wearing a 
white fillet around the head, much as Caesar wore 
his laurels. It was in the midst of his colleagues 
in this Counoil Hall that the Tyndah was sum* 
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moned to receive from the Chief Commissioner 

i 

the information that he was to be simultaneously 
removed from the Government and deported 
from the capital under the circumstances which' 
I shall presently relate. 

Some thirty or forty yards from the Council 
House a tall campanile stands isolated 1 , bearing 
a water-clock, and what is of more importance, 
a great bell on which the four watches of 
the day are beaten, giving tho time to the city. 
The cessation of the booming of this bell is 
always taken to signify that tho government 
•machinery has given way, and general consterna- 
tion takes the place of Burmese confidence in the 
political situation. On the day of the surrender 
of Thecbaw, the bell-ringers disappeared, #nd the 
ominous silence added greatly to the terrors of the 
situation, and contributed to the disorders which 
ensued during the night. It was the first care 
of Colonel Sladen on reconstructing the Hloot- 
daw to cause the bell to be sounded, and the 
moral effect was very marked; the citizens 
understood that the Government had been set 
going again, and tho shops were re-opened and 
business resutned. The official bell-ringers for a 
few days performed the traditional prostrations 
towards the palace on descending from the cam* 
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panile ; but then probably thinking Aat neither 
Mr, Bernard nor Colonel Sladen, who were now 
t^e chief occupants of the august building, 
cared much for that mark of homage, they omitted 
the prostrations) and treated the ringing of the 
bell aa a mere matter of business. 

On Christmas morning I was present when 
divine service was performed in the Hall of 
Audience for the soldiers by the Reverend Mr. 
Beattie. The chaplain stood in front of the 
throne, the militant congregation facing him. 
The sun streamed into the pavilion, and lighted 
up the gilded pillars, and the empty throne. The , 
scene was brilliant and suggestive. The words 
“ Give peace in our time, 0 Lord I ” rang out with 
a strange dramatic effect in the midst of such 
surroundings. 

The roads within the Palace precincts are broad 
and well kept; Mr. Bernard has improvised a 
public works department to make and metal 
roads in Mandalay, with a view to tlm employ- 
ment of the starving people. No time has been 
lost ; roads are being already widened and levelled, 
and between two and three thousand men and 
women are in receipt of four annas a day. They 
are employed on piece .work, as when paid by 
the day they did only one anna’s worth of 
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work. The'' industrious, women mainly, earn aix 
and even eight annas a day. They are paid 
every evening, not having anything else to liije 
Upon. If the earthwork of the Mandalay-Toungoo 
railway, which is in contemplation, be put in 
hand, and the villagers given employment oil 
it, there will be a great diminution in the number 
of dacoits. There is something like a complete 
cessation of dacoiting now in the city ; the couple 
of dacoits shot in the mornings or the half-dozen 
flogged, have, as a rule, been given over by the 
Villagers to the military. Dacoity prevails 
in the surrounding plain, and at times there are 
tegular engagements during the night, the 
Villagers defending themselves, or attacking their 
neighbours, with more or less success. 

The Chief Commissioner, who is ubiquitous, 
invited me to join him in the ascent of the 
picturesque Mandalay Hill, which stands in a 

commanding position to the north of the city. 

The ‘heliograph station was at work on 
the summit, keeping up communication with 
military posts at considerable distances. Some 
fine pagodas complete the hill, and in one fane 
there is a colossal statue of Buddha, some forty 
feet high, which is remarkable as having, con- 
trary to usage, the arm extended as if in expos- 
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tulafcion or command. From the siramit of the 

« 

hill there is a magnificent panoramic view, the 
great river swelling here into a lake and shut 
'in by islands, the wooded hills on both banks 
dipping in some places almost into the water. 
A large earthen embankment to the northward 
protects the city from inundation when the 
river overflows. The sun setting above the low 
western hills on the opposite side of the river, 
sets the sky in a glow of gold and crimson 
which is reflected upon the river, and the city, 
aud the pinnacles of the palace. The plain 
is narrowed to the eastward by the gray and 
inhospitable Shan mountains, which extend 
cast and north towards Tongking and China. 
The narrow and tortuous valleys of the Sittang 
and the"Salwein pierce this great mountain rogion 
from the south-east, but from the Maudalay side 
it is practically inaccessible. The military guard 
in charge of the heliograph tell us that every 
night there is firing in the villages, dacoitr being 
prevalent. 

It will turn out in a day or two that the 
Shans aro answerable for a good deal of this 
firing. They are already said to be joining the 
dacoits, and this statement, though doubted at 
the time, was verified a few days later when a 
b 13 
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body of some hundreds of dacoits came iijto 

collision with our troops at Amarapura, some 
five or six miles distant from Mandalay. The 
Shans, a stubborn remnant of the aboriginal 
race which occupied China when the present 
Chinese pressed southward from the north, have 
the reputation of being formidable in^ mountain 
warfare. When it is found that they are in 
movement towards the city, a feeling of cons- 
ternation will put an end to all business. They 
create more alarm than did the arrival of our 
soldiers from Lower Burma. 

Hopes are entertained that the Shan Chiefs, 
who bad thrown off their allegiance to King 
Theebaw, may be brought to see that their in- 
terests are not in any way compromised by the 
establishment of British authority at Mandalay. 
It may be difficult, however, to get them to take 
our view of the matter, if we seek the resumption 
of the payment of tho tribute which was paid by 
the Shaas to Theebaw’s predecessor. But the 
hope of getting revenue from the Shans is 
already being given up. We may obtain their 
friendship by dexterous diplomacy, but not their 
tribute, unless we first fight for it. 
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BUDDHISM IN BURMA. 


The Multitude of Religious Buildings— Waste of the 
National Resources— The Incomparable— Magnificent 
Hall— The Royal Merit— Visit to the Ruler of Re- 
ligion— The Number of bis Clergy— His Parable respect- 
ing King Thcebaw— His Opinion of the Tyndall and of 
the English Administration— King Theebaw’s Body 
Linen. 

There are two great religious edifices inManda- 
lay, which it is the duty, as it is the pleasure, of 
the traveller to see. The city, like all Burma, 

teems with pagodas and monasteries. From end 

to end of the country every hill-top, every 
plain, every grove of trees, every garden, 
has its graceful building, in white or gold, 
giving evidence of the piety and of the 
lavishuess of their innumerable founders. The 
amount of money thus expended during centuries, 
and now still lavished year by year and mouth by 
month, is past the counting of all the clerks in the 
Bank of England. The roads, the palaces, the 
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fortification?, the aqueducts, that plight have been 
built with all this brick and mortar, to say no- 
thing of the stucco, covered with gold-leaf some- 
times an inch thick f A chance fire burnt down 
ono great pagoda, and the gold melted from its 
immense surface was estimated at j£600,000 
sterling. It had been deposited in, successive 
layers by generations of the faithful. The molten 
gold, a king's ransom, was replaced by Theebaw, 
and more of the precious metal added. This, 
statement is given on Burmese authority. 

Such enormous waste of the national resources, 

' persevered in through generations, may in part 
account for the poverty of the population, which 
lives for the most part in habitations of wicker- 
work, eked out with matting. There is, no ac- 
cumulation of property ; every family lives an 
ephemeral life j those that come after will live the 
same. The palace in Mandalay is composed of 
planks, carved, and gilt profusely indeed ; but 
there is not a wall of brick or stone to give con- 
sistence or permanence to a single wing of it. 
Three or four miles away on the other side of 
the broad-bosomed river the plinth of a pagoda 
was built by Mindo-Min with suoh an extrava- 
gant waste of solid material that, even as it 
stands, it is said to be the greatest mass of 
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brickwork in .the world. An earthquake — 
nothing else would suffice — rent it, and the 
gagoda was never completed. But there the 
plinth, in its mass, remains, and will remain till 
the end of time, for it would be sacrilege to 
remove, or meddle with it. 

This was only one of the vast religious struc- 
tures which marked that monarch's reign. In 
Mandalay itself he erected a monastery — the 
11 Like-of-Which-There-is-Not ” the great Incom’ 
parable — which possesses a beautiful hall, unques- 
tionably the finest in all Mandalay. It would be 
no great stretch of truth to say that it is the finest* 
in the world. The building is composed of a series 
of bold terraces, seven in number, rising one above 
another, the central one being the highest. The 
golden hall is carried on thirty-six pillars, some 
of which are seventy feet high, the ceiling reaching 
its greatest elevation in the high central terrace. 
And there a colossal figure of Gautama — sits, medi- 
tating beside a golden throne intended for the 
King* The boldness of the general design, the 
noble proportions of the immense hall, and the 
great height of the golden roof soaring over the 
throne and the statue fill the mind with surprise 
and pleasure. Pillars, walls, and roof are richly 
gilt, glass inlaying heightening the brilliancy. 
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When the "^ceroy comes to Mandalay to promul- 
gate the decree which announces the future or- 
ganization of Burma, the ceremonial will pro- 
bably be held in this noblest of throne rooms. The 
Chief Commissioner lias shown his appreciation of 
the beautiful in prescribing the grand Hall of the 
Incomparable as the scene of the ceremonial, if 
circumstances permit of its being held. 

Externally/ this royal building is plain in 
design and material. The walls are white stucco, 
and severely unadorned. But the mass, bathed in 
the bright sunlight, is imposing in its simplicity. 

* Not far from the Incomparable is a pagoda of 
groat size, and perfect symmetry, covered with 
gilding, and towering above four hundred and 
sixty-four little chapels — if such they may be 
called — each containing a large tablet of white 
marble, on which is inscribed a portion of the 
sacred Buddhist books. Thus the whole of the 
law, cut deep in marble, is displayed to the eyes 
of the inquirer. This pagoda, with its surround- 
ing buildings, must have cost a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. It bears the title of The 
Royal Merit — significant of the belief indulg- 
ed in by Mindo-Min that in building this great 
religious edifice, with its instructive surroundings, 
he had earned for himself the great reward, when 
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hi$ time should come, to reign^among the 
Spirits, for Burmese Kings do not “ die,” 
like ordinary mortals. He felt that he would 
'merit Nirvana itself, and be exonerated from the 
sin and suffering of Existence. 

King Theebaw, I hear, was engaged in con- 
structing ^ magnificent building, to cost twenty- 
three lakhs, at some distance from Mandalay ; a 
structure so vast as to establish his royal merit 
beyond all doubt or cavil. But it will never be 
finished, for no Buddhist ever finishes a religious 
structure begun by another. The royal merit of 
Theebaw will for ever remain in doubt. 

« 

The Rev. J. C. Colbeck, a Burmese scholar of 
high attainments, who was a missionary in Man- 
dalay a$ the time of the massacres, and the Rev. 
Mr. Beattie, Chaplain of the Field Force, and 
myself, after seeing the Incomparable and the 
Royal Merit, proceeded to a famous Kyoung or 
monastery, where the Ruler of Religion — the 
Buddhist Archbishop — resides with a number of 
phoongyes of great sanctity. The gate was 
open, and we entered the enclosure without let 
or hindrance. Some youths wearing the yellow 
robe of the religious life were in the courtyard, 
and smilingly welcomed us; but when they 
were asked to take our names or cards to the 
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Ruler ef Religion they excused themselves, al- 
most with alarm, saying that they dared not go 
in and speak to him. Extraordinary respect is 
shown by all classes of Burmese towards monks 
of known sanctity ; way is made for them in the 
streets, and they arc never approached without 
prostrations. When they die, they are embalmed, 
and the bodies are gilded, so that they look like 
golden statues; they are consigned to costly 
coffins, elaborately carved, and placed in holy 
ground. We must approach these men, the de- 
positories of the truths of Buddha, with rever- 
ence. ; we must not expect boys to bounce in and 
tell them that strangers are coming. 

We entered an inner court, and there, seated 
on a little platform of bamboo, placed ^ in the 
hot sun, the venerable religious sat, with his 
yellow cloak thrown off his broad shoulders, 
so that he could enjoy the warmth of the sun's 
rays. About a dozen phoongyes were seated on 
the ground at a little distance, conversing with 
him. We introduced ourselves, handing, in lieu 
of letters of recommendation, our cards, which he 
took with perplexity, asking what he was to do 
with them. We informed him that it was the 
European custom to give cards with the names of 
visitors, and we then went through a brief re* 
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capitulation of our names, professions, and mado 
it clear that our purposes in Mandalay were 
iyiendly. Tho good old man was very self-pos- 
sessed, but at first was manifestly on his guard 
and spoke with great circumspection. Present- 
ly he took confidence, and feeling sure of our 
good intentions, and our kindly disposition to- 
wards him, beoame communicative and interest- 
ing. Mr. Colbeck was the interpreter, his 
acquaintance with the niceties of Burmese terms 
of expression standing him and us in good 
stead. 

TheBiuler of Religion, in answer to questions, ' 
propounded chiefly by Mr. Beattie, stated that 
he had been a phoongye for forty-seven years, 
and thc?t ho was sixty-two years old. Ho^had 
under his jurisdiction twenty-seven monasteries, 
and seventy or eighty bishops. He used to have 
twelve thousand phoongyes, but that was so no 
longer. Their supporters, who used to give them 
food, now, on account of the troubles, could not 
continue to do so, and many phoongyes were 
obliged to return to their parents and their vil- 
lages to get the means of living. They retained 
their dress, but they had to leave the monasteries 
and live where they could. King Thecbaw used 
not to come to visit him, he said ; but he went 
b 14 
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often to see the King. It was ,his duty to ad- 
monish the King, and to urge him to make 
a humane use of the kingly power ; and he 
did so. He was not appointed to his present 
position by King Tbccbaw, but by King Mindo- 
Min, who now <f reigns among the spirits." He 
was appointed when the previous Ruler s of Reli- 
gion “returned to the Essence." He carefully 
distinguished between these phrases, the one 
being regarded as respectful in speaidug of the 
death of a king, and the other the ac- 
cepted form when intimating the death of a 
religious. He was not, ho modestly informed 
us, chosen for his wisdom, but by the favour of 
the King. lie had been the King's old teacher. 
Asked if ho had heard of the Thcosophists, or 
knew*Colonel 01cott ; the Ruler of Religion said 
he knew nothing of thorn, but ono of the 
phoongyes stated that he had heard of Olcott, 
and Mr. Beattie mentioned that he had seen 
“Isis (Juveiled" and Thcosophical pamphlets 
amongst King Thecbaw's books in the palace. 
But none of these pious men had heard of 
Madame Blavatzki or her great work. 

The Venerable Ruler was then diplomatically 
sounded in regard to matters political, but he 
was cautious and deliberate to a degree. He 
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would not commit himself to an opinion, or at 
least he avoided committing himself in express 
terms. But it was easy to divine his real views. 
He said that he did not know who would now 
reign. But whoever the prince might be, if he 
protected religion, and gave comfort and security 
to the pepple, he would be a good ruler. King 
Theebaw was favourable to religion, and kindly to 
the phoongyos, but he was inexperienced; he 
was young, and knew little of public affairs. The 
Iiuler of Religion, when asked the question with 
a directness which somewhat disconcerted him 
for a moment, said that he was not very sorry^ 
that Theebaw was gone; was not the case that of 
parents who have lost their children ? “ A father 

and a mother have children whom they love ; 

* 

but the children get the Ninety-Six Sicknesses 
to which the human race is subject. The parents 
do all they can to restore the children to health, 
but nothing avails ; in spite of all that can be 
done, they depart. The parents must uot he 
disturbed in mind for what happens ; they must 
remain satisfied with the result, baring done 
their best. So it is with King Theebaw.” 

This parable doubtless expresses the Ituler of 
Religion’s wise acquiescence in the irrevocable. 
Asked whether the Tyndah’s deportation was 
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to be approved j and whether it was true that 
the War Minister was the principal actor in 
the massacres, the wise old man, after a 
moment's deliberation, said:— 1 r< We live here 
in this Kyoung, and not in the world ; we do not 
know what occurs in the palace j sometimes we 
are told one thing and sometimes another ; we 
cannot bo sure that it is true. The Tyndah was 
one of the ministers ; whether he or another 
was responsible, we cannot know.” 

This skilful statement was audibly approved 
by the watchful phoongyes present, one of whom 
, whispered to the reverend man next him— 
“ That is the best answer to give \” And per- 
haps it was, for the Tyndah is credited with a 
long arm, and a heavy hand. 

With respect to the English occupation the 
devout old man would say but little, but that 
little was frankly said. The English ministers 
(Mr. Bernard and Colonel Sladen) acted, he said, 
very well. Mr. Bernard came and paid him a 
visit. With the soldiers there was a fault to be 
found ; he heard complaints, especially from the 
districts, that they oppressed the people, and 
were guilty of bad conduct to women. He in- 
tended to bring these complaints to the notice 
of Mr. Bernard, but he had not heard of them 
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whpn the Chief Commissioner waited him. 
Soldiers were quartered in some of the monas- 
teries ; he supposed that it was necessary at 
’present, but they damaged and defaced the 
buildings. 

A book composed of separate leaves on which 
were writtpn, in square-headed Pali character, 
the rules of the law, was shown us ; one 
volume was presented to Mr. Beattie, and I 
obtained a oouple of precious leavos. It was 
explained to us that the leaves were made of the 
body linen of the King, which was too sacred to 
be turned to any profane use ; it was lacquered., 
until the linen was covered up from mortal eyes, 

and then covered with sacred letters in gold and 
black. 

m 

One of the holy monks in attendance on 
the Ruler of Religion, Oo-Nay-Mcin by name, 
hearing that I was from Bombay, pressed me 
earnestly to take him to that great city, which 
he knew evidently by reputation. When I told 
him that there was not a single pagoda or 
Buddhist monastery in all Bombay, ho seemed 
much disappointed ; that city has, 1 am afraid, 
suffered from my frankness in the estimation of 
these pious souls. Another monk, who saw us to 
the gate, committed what, 1 am afraid, was a great 
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sin, which will entail serious complications in a 
future existence ; he asked Mr. Beattie for his 
watch and chain, and with smiling persistence 
pressed his request. A Buddhist monk is strictly 
forbidden to ask even for a handful of rice, or 
to look for it ; he may hold out his bowl, but he 
must cast down his eyes. To ask, and press for, 
a watch and chain must, therefore, be a serious 
fall from righteousness, showing an undue desire 
for the worthless things of this vain existence. 
Mr. Beattie not desiring to be a party to sin, 
excused himself from compliance, by alleging 
that he had only one watch, and he was sorry 
that he could not dispense with it. But I am 
really ashamed to record this little peccadillo. 
There is good Christian authority for the belief 
that the phoongyes are a very self-denying and 
charitable class oi men. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 
OF BUDDHISM. 

Education in the Hands of the Priesthood— The Sacred 
Pali— Buddhism a Scheme of Morality— Marco Polo’s « 
Opinion of Buddhism— Monks and Nuns in Lower 
Burma— The Missionaries a Higher Education- 
Disintegration— Abstention of the Monks fiom Poli- 
tics- Influence of Buddhism for Good— Buddhism the 
Established Religion in Upper Burma-- Alompra — 
Burman Cruelty in War. 

In Upper "Burma education is entirely in the 
hands of the Buddhist priesthood, and is reli- 
gions not only in principle but in detail. Boys, 
as soon as they are six or seven years of age, go 
daily to the monasteries, or they are sent there 
to live. They are instructed in the Buddhist 
literature, and are taught to read and write. 
Every Buddhist must himself become a monk if 
only for twenty-four hours if his merits are to 
count when the balance of good and evil of the 
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present existence has to be struck. If religions 
life be chosen the course of instructions includes 
Pali, which is the sacred tongue. Of this language 
the Brahmins say that it is the daughter of 
Sanscrit as the milk comes from the holy cow ; 
but as milk is polluted when carried in a dog- 
skin, so Pali has been defiled by conveying the 
heresies of Buddhism. The monks or phoongyes 
are the school-masters and the instructors of the 
people, and they are regarded with veneration. 
All of them know how to repeat by heart passages 
of the Pali scriptures, but it is doubtful whether 
• many of them really know the meaning of the 
words they recite with so much solemnity. They 
make no pretence at secular teaohing ; their one 
aim is to instil religious principles and* max ims 
into the minds of their pupils, and in this they 
attain an amount of success far beyond that of 
any other priesthood. It is the opinion of those 
who know the Burmese and their ways of thought 
that they are far more penetrated by the in- 
fluences of Buddhism than are the Muhomedans 
by the teachings of Islam or the European^ as a 
whole by those of Christianity. The instruction 
which is given to the Buddhist in his earliest 
years is followed up in after-life by the habitual 
reading of the scriptures on festival days, on 
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occasions of public rejoicing, and at *che time of 
deaths of relatives. It is their practice, and their 
delight, to read the scriptures and discuss points 
"of doctrine. 

Buddhism is a carefully elaborated scheme of 
bigh morality based on a philosophy of life in' 
which a deity has no part. The balance of the 
merits and demerits of each individual will, by 
a sort of self-acting process, regulate his future. 
If an Englishman be mild in temper and gentle 
and considerate iu his manners, he will be a 
Buddhist and a Burmese in the next life. If 
any one commits a grievous siu, for instance, , 
gets his living by killing fish to sell in the 
-"^market, he will have to spend some millions of 
years in purgatorial fires, and will then be born 
a dog or a cat, or perhaps something even more 
unlike a learned Buddhist and enlightened 
Burman. It was the opinion of General Fytclie 
that the practical result of this teaching is that 
the Buddhists do good, not for its own sake, but 
in the hope of reward. So much goodness, in 
this transient existence, so much happiness 
hereafter. But this is a somewhat captious view- 
Marco Polo declared that the Buddhist roligion 
was so good that if God had made it, it 
would be the best of all. It is u^dcr the influ- 
b 15 
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ence of tha^ religion that the Burmese mind and 
character have been moiilded during the course of 
centuries. But the Mongol is a somewhat intract- 
able material to work upon, and the Burrhani 
is still a Mongol, when Buddhism has said its 
permitted say. 

When the British expedition was already on 
its way to Mandalay to depose Theebaw, thei 
Buddhist Archbishop of the Lower country was 
received with every evidence of deference by 
Mr. Bernard. Ho was assured that in any 
event Buddhism should remain the national 
i religion of Upper Burma, and that it would 
be protected and honoured by the Govern- 
ment. “ Since that is your determination,*" 
said tho Ruler of Religion, " the . success 
of the British policy is assured.” 

In Lower Burma there is no doubt that the 
Buddhist church has fallen upon evil days. There 
is no province where religion is more powerful. 
The education is mainly religious ; the people 
like the monks as schoolmasters; and the nuns 
ns teachers of the little girls. The Christian 
missionaries of all denomination have created 
the higher education, such as it is. The Bishop 
of Rangoon heads the endowment movement. 
Even the English and Burmese ladies join in 
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these matters, and not a few in Rangoon society 
can argue the relative merits of Christianity and 
Buddhism with skill and acuteness. The liters* 

’ ture according to the official report was mainly 
religious during the past year. It included no 
publications, we are told, under the heads of arts, 
fiction, politics, er philosophy ; and the sole 
.work on law was an index to statutes. There 
were eight books of poetry which the official 
writer dismisses with the remark that they 
“ were as usual chiefly religious or amatory iu 
their character.” The secular schools of the 
(government find the higher education of the^ 
.Christian missionaries militate agaiust the 
,J3uddhist teaching. The Government has re- 
fused to recognise the Buddhist ecclesiasti- 
cal code by which order and uniformity could 
alone be maintained in the monasteries, and 
amongst the priesthood. Abuses have sprung 
np which cannot be checked, and there is a 
.marked tendency .to disintegration. As might 
be expected, the force of the religions influence 
has been considerably diminished. Young Burma 
takes kindly to drink and to opium, our excise and 
opium laws providing the means of indulging in 
those demoralising enjoyments. "Worse than all, 
the secular schools are found to he most 
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effective in teaching how to qualify for Gov- 

ernment employment and for clerkships in 

merchants 1 offices. The Christian missionaries 
do not regret the disintegration of Buddhism, 
which they see in progress in Lower Burma, 
for they believe that Buddhism, while it exists 
in its pristine strength, is an insuperable obsta- 
cle to the spread of Christianity. Many of 
them, however, respect the good side of Bud- 
dhism, and acknowledge the spiritual supremacy 
enjoyed by the Buddhist priesthood. Dr. Bi- 
gandct, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Rangoon, 

► who has become eminent as an authority on Bur- 
man civilisation, testifies to the influence in many 
respects exercised for good, which is possessed by 
the Buddhist church. The French Btajiiop says, 
he never read, or heard, that the Buddhist monks 
as a body interfered in affairs of State. They 
seem to remain equally indifferent to family or 
domestic affairs. The regulations they are sub- 
jected to, and the object which they have in view 
in entering the religious profession, debar them 
from concerning themselves in affairs that are 
foreign to their sacred calling. In a religious 
point of view their influence is a mighty one. 
Upon their order, hinges the whole fabric of 
Buddhism. From it, as from a source, flows the 
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life that maintains and invigorates refigious belief 
in the masses that profess that creed. 

• We may view the members of the priestly order 
as religious, and as instructors of the people at 
large, and principally of youth. In that double 
capacity they exercise a great control and retain a 
strong h8fd over the miuds of the people. They 
stand in bold relief over the society they belong 
to. Their dress, their mode of life, their voluntary 
denial of all gratification of sensual appetites, 
centre upon them the admiring eyes of all. They 
are looked upon as the imitators and followers of 
Bnddha ; they hold up to ordinary believers* 
the example of that perfection they have been 
Taught so fondly to revere. The Phoongyes are 
living monuments of piety, reminding the people 
of all that is moBt sacred and perfect in practical 
religion. A religious body bound together iii a 
great community, but in constant touch with the 
outer world, must be a powerful agency fostering 
religious feelings in the mind of a hali'-civilised 
people, as the Burmese arc. The Phoongyes com- 
mand the respect and veneration of the poople, 
and exercise a considerable amount of religious 
influence over the masses. The Bishop attributes 
the influence possessed by the priesthood to their 
labours in the religions instruction of the young. 
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and their mire direct and active work in bringing 
Buddhist principles to bear upon the people. 
They popularise and nourish religious ideals, 
and have as their reward in thiB world the' 
loving roverence of the population at large. 

This testimony is calculated to make one pause 
before regarding with unqualified satisfaction the 
destructive process which is in progess amongst 
the Burmese of Lower Burma. The reassuring 
statement which Mr Bernard made at a critical 
moment to the Buddhist Archbishop in Rangoon 
may be taken to imply that the ecclesiastical code 
, will bo rocogniscd in Upper Burma, so that the 
discipline and unity of the numerous priesthood 
of that country may he maintained by the heads, ef 
the community. It will require some nprve and 
firmness on the part of the Government to carry 
out a policy which will in effect make Buddhism 
the established church ,of Upper Burma. But 
unless some measure of the kind be taken, 

religious anarchy may he looked for. The 

monarchs of the house of Alorapra were defenders 
and supporters of the faith, and bad come to be re- 
garded as the secular heads of Burmese Buddhism. 
Now the King has been sent out of the country, 
we hear at every turn that a “ nominal king 39 
at least is necessary for religion, which means 
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that whatever arrangement in rfegarS to foreign 
affairs and the like the English may choose to 
insist upon is of secondary importance as com- 
pared with the secular headship of the religion; 
If a protected prince be not set up, it will pro- 
bably be found indispensable to give official 
recognition to the status and powers of the 
Ruler of Religion and his Synod at Mandalay, 
for a purely British administration will have no 
other bond of Social unity to replace that which 
has disappeared with the Alompra dynasty. It 
will take some years to procure for a Chief 
Commissioner, or even for a Lieutenant-Gov-, 
ernor, that " superstitious veneration " which, to 
•Colonel Sladen's scorn, the Burmese wasted on 
King Tl\pebaw and his house. 

Buddhidm has a right to boast that it is pre- 
eminently the religion of peace. It is claimed 
for it that during the two thousand five hundred 
years Which have passed under this dispen- 
sation, it has Aeveir proselytized by the sword, 
and though often persecuted, has never made 
reprisals upon its persecutors. Its tenets and 
teachings ate accepted by five hundred millions 
of the human race, a number exceeding that of 
Christians and Mussulmans combined. We 
haay do well to give a kindly ear to the words of 
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affection in which those whom this great faith 
has consoled, magnify Us claims on human grati- 
tude. Never has the coat of mail covered the 
yellow robe of the monk, nor his voice been 
heard in the clamour of battle. That may be 
approximately true ; but it is difficult to believe 
the corollary that aB Buddhism is the trjyj and the 
best religion, so the Burman is by far the noblest 
son of man yet born. Let us brace ourselves to. 
endure with patience this generous vaunting, and 
consider whether there is any justification for 
similar boasting to which our cars arc more 
. attuned. 

The ineffable consciousness of religions, moral, 
and ethnical superiority, which the uudoubtiiig 
Burman imbibes with his mother’s xpilk, has 
helped him to acquire the supremacy which he has 
achieved amongst the races who preceded him in 
the possession of the Indo-Chinese Cbersonesus. 
The practical politicians, the builders np of empire, 
did not, indeed, disdain the use of very practical 
maxims which contributed considerably to the 
results achieved. Alompra, who was in the 
middle of the last century the headman of a 
village in the Monshobo country, hewed his 
way to power, by incessant fighting along strate- 
gical lines, which were selected with a sagacity 
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that showed him to bo possessed of high military 
genius. But his fighting was supplemented by 
jpdicious massacres that ignored the sublime 
teachings of Buddhist philosophy. The fierce 
and merciless temperament of the founder of the 
dynasty leavened the blood of many of his descent 
dants. If-Theebaw be the victim of appearances, 
and was really guiltless of the massacres effected 
for the consolidation of his throne, the un- 
daunted metal of Supaya Lat shows that 
the spirit of Alompra survived him to our own 
times. 

Burmese statesmen recognised the theory* 
that cruelty is a force, long before it was for- 
mulated injrprds by Western thinkers. During 
the negotiations which preceded the rupture 
and the war with the Government of India, 
sixty years ago, the English representative was 
informed, for his own information, and for 
that of all concerned, that although the Bur- 
mans, when at peace and undisturbed, were a 
quiet and companionable people, who followed 
custom and obeyed the law, they were very 
terrible indeed against enemies who provoked 
them* Their whole aspect then changed, and 
they slew the wicked without mercy, and sawed 
up traitors fastened between planks. This was 
b 16 
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not a vain boast. During the wa ,r they took some 
prisoners in the invasion of one of the frontier 
provinces of India. The prisoners were laden like 
beasts of burden with the booty, taken from their 
villages, and women with children at the breast 
being unable to carry their proper share of the 
plunder, were deprived of their children, whose 
heads were cut off, and thrown into the river. 
Then the mothers could carry the bundles. The 
doctrines of Buddha never induced the state- 
craft of Burma to tolerate the execrable rose- 
water policy, which vexed the soul of Thomas 
•Carlyle. 

Nevertheless it must be said for the Bur- 
mese that they have on the whole .earned tSTe 
reputation of being a very kindly, affable, and 
hospitable race. They are honest and truthful. 
They generally mean what they say, when they 
say it, but they are impressionable, and readily 
change their points of view, when they forget 
the obligation of a promise. The cooly, even 
when paid a rupee a day, will suddenly go off to 
sco a powee, one of the interminable plays 
which occupy a couple of days and nights, and 
then has a rest, and amuses himself, leaving his 
luckless employer to do the best he can until the 
fit for work returns, under the stimulus of an 
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empty pocket. .To diminish tho sum of human 
suffering by enjoying oncVself, and abstaining 
from needless drudgery, is a sweet and sacred duty 
which cannot be evaded. When a Burman is 
aggrieved, it is very much of a toss-up whether 
£e will commit suicide, or truculently slay his 
tormentor, at the first favourable opportunity. 
But on the whole, Buddhism regulates his life, 
and makes him a mild mannered and on the 
whole an amiable man, whom strangers find 
affable and helpful* The faith of Buddha has 
“ given peace to the millions, ” and softened the 
inherent ferocity of Mongol nature. 
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CHAPTER X. 

KING THEEBAW’S HOME AND 
FOREIGN POLICY. * 

The Surviving Princesses of King Mindo-Min’s Fsmily— 
Death of the King by Poison— Theebaw Chosen by 
the Southern Queen— The Massacre— Indignation of 
the Government of India — Burmese Reply— Prince 
Nyoung-Yan and his Brother— Emissaries sent to 
Calcutta— Preparations for War— An Abortive Em- 
bassy— The Bombay-Burma Company— Theebaw and 
the French— Secret 'Negotiations- -Liberality of the 
French Offers-- Protest of the British Government— 
The Ultimatum. 

I was fortunate enough, while in Upper Burma, 
to come into personal relations with Ranees and 
Princesses of King Mindo-Min’s family who sur- 
vived the massacre on the accession of King 
Theebaw to the throne. It will be seen that 
the information furnished by these survivors, 
who were so intimately concerned in those 
frightful eienfcs, throws considerable light upon 
the secret springs of one of the moat frightful 
tragedies in history. To show in a succinct form 
all the horror of that tragedy in its external and 
political aspect! I cannot, perhaps, do better 
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tlym extract certain passages from Official docu- 
ments sent at the time from Mandalay to the 
Government of India. The unlooked for but 
apparently natural process of evolution by 
which the situation created by King Theebaw’s 
'measures resulted in an entanglement with 
France, and an invasion by the British, will form 
a necessary part of the story. 

In October, 1878, King Mindo-Min died, and if 
we are to give credit to the testimony of survivors 
of his family, 'which a later chapter will give, 
he died by poison. Theebaw was chosen by the 
Southern Queen, Ale Nanmadaw, who had been 
the King’s favourite wife, as the successor to the 
ttujgne, mainly because, owing to certain palace 
rurnouip, was under a cloud, and must of 
necessity consent to the conditions of his power- 
ful patroness, who, having no son, determined that 
he should marry her daughter, who would thus 
share his throne. This programme was success- 
fully carried out. The Tyndah, an officer in com- 
mand of the troops at Mandalay, mainly contri- 
buting to the result. But the other sons of King 
Mindo-Min might at any time have made a counter- 
stroke which, if successful, would certainly have 
consigned the Southern Queen and her daughters, 
as well as Theebaw himself, to immediate death. 
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To the Southern Queen and Queen Supaya I#t, 
her second daughter, is attributed the plan of 
wholesale massacre which was to deliver them from 
a great danger, and consolidate the position of the 
new king. Thcebaw had been educated as a 
monk, and he was still wearing the yellow robe oi 
the monastic life. There is reason to believe that 
ho knew nothing of what was contemplated, and 
that he was kept as much in the dark as to what 
was being done in his name on the occasion of 
the first great massacre, as he was, when his hour 
of ruin approached, of the declaration of war and 
the hostile advance of the British army. How- 
ever this may be, on the 19th of February, 1879, 
the following telegram was sent frorn Mandalay 
by Mr. Shaw, the Resident, to the Fdreigp Secre* 
tarv, Calcutta : — 

"General slaughter of the late King's sons, 
with their mothers, wives, children, some eighty 
souls, took place successive nights at prison, by 
order of the King. No provocation, conspiracy, 
or otherwise. Ministers supposed to disapprove ; 
people alarmed, horrified. I threatened to haul 
down flag if slaughter repeated." 

A subsequent despatch reduced the number 
of the slaughtered from eighty to thirty-two. 
The supposed disapproval of the ministers was 
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asserted on an .erroueous estimate of the facts. 
Of coarse at such a time it was impossible to 
verify with any exactitude the accounts brought 
to the Kesideucy by the Burmese friends of the 
victims, men and women, who were wild with 
terror and grief. But the accounts were subset 
quently ^hown to be substantially correct. 

On the eyening of the same day, the 19th 

February, Mr. Shaw made the following entry in 
liis confidential diary : — 

<f This morning brought full confirmation of 
the terrible news, which, it appears, arc not longer 
denied. From the various accounts I gather 
that on Saturday night the removal of the poli«- 
tiCflSkpri^jjg^s to the gaol, which had been 
cleared for them, commenced. Some were killed 
on that night, and the rest on the two succeeding 
nights. A large hole had been dug in the gaol 
precincts. Into this their bodies were thrown. 
Touching tales are told of how the women and 
children pleaded for their lives in vain. Their 
outcries were stifled by the hands of the execu- 
tioners grasping their necks till they wer© 
strangled. Others were killed with bludgoons, 
which, in the hands of half-drunken men, often 
required to be used repeatedly before the victims 
were put out of. their, pain, The executioners 
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were some of the worst ruffians .released for the 
purpose from the gaol which was now the scene 
of their cruelties. Of the Princes, the eldest, 
Thengze, alone showed courage. He is said to 
have laughed, and said to hiB brothers, ‘ See, I 
told you we should have no release but death/ 
On Sunday night (the 16th) eight carMo&ds of 
the bodies of the Princes of the blood are said to 
have been conveyed out of the city by the western 
(or funeral) gate, and thrown into the river ac- 
cording to the custom. The other bodies were ail 
thrown into the hole already dug in the gaol. 0 

‘ When this terrible news was received in 
India, a feeling of horror fell upon the whole 
country. The Government sent a s T ~. "? rwrJJn- 
strance, and warned the King that such acts must 
alienate the British Government. The official 
answer to this menacing communication was that 
“ the King of Burma, being an independent 
Bovereigu, had a right to take all necessary 
measures to prevent disturbance in his domi- 
nions, without being subjected to the censure of 
others." This insolent reply was supplemented a 
day or two later by a note from the Minister of 

i'oreigu Affairs, declaring the action taken to be 

uecessary in consideration of the past and the 
future “ The Minister has safely received the 
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Resident's letters, dated respectively 20th and 
21st February, 1879. Since the Grand triend- 
tthip Treaty entered into during the reign of his 
late Majesty in the year 1221 (1802, between the 
Burmese and British Governments, there has 
existed a real Royal friendship, and in con- 
formity therewith the Burmese Government 
always desire and hope that the dominions of the 
British Govern incut may be in peace and 
without disturbance ; and the Minister trusts 
and believes that the British (luvcrmueuL do 
also desire and hope the same with respect to 
the dominions of tho Burmese Government. In* 
regard to the clearing and keeping -by matter (i e. 9 

killi-'-yintL }k 

remark t&t such action is taken in considera- 
tion of the past and the future, only when tin to 
may exist a cause for disturbance. It is not 
desired to dear away and keep- by those whom It 
is not feared would cause any disturbance to the 
couutry, but tho wish towards them is that they 
may live happily and contentedly. With 
reference to the clause contained in the Resi- 
dent's letter, viz., that those whom it is not 
desired should live Within the Royal dominions 
should be made over to the Resident for safe keep- 
ing, this sentiment being in exact accordance 
b 17 


j prison men t.) , 


Minister would 
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with the marks of Grand (Friendship, »the 
Minister moat gladly thanks the Resident,” 

The Burrnan Government began to prepare for 
war. The King reviewed Ids troops, which then 
numbered fifteen or sixteen thousand men. The 
Burmese Ministers were alarmed lest the warlike 
display should be resented by the Government 
of India. The British garrison in Lower Burma 
was reinforced. Yet the crisis passed over, the 
Govern meat of India contenting itself with 
strong remonstrances denouncing the barbarous 
policy pursued by the King. The King was 
fc informed in express terms that a renewal ot 
such :»c:s would ho visited with the severest 
displeasure. Other murders took hoffJ ^er, 

amongst them being that oi a lavouri^a maid of 
honour of the Dowager Chief Queen : — 

“ Some unscrupulous ruffian accused the girl — 
as most afiinn, falsely — with having more recent- 
ly conveyed a photograph of the refugee Prince 
to the same lady, and the King gave orders that 
both she and her brother should be killed. The 
executioner' 5 proceeded to the gaol, where they 
found the girl being tended by her mother, who 
was daily allowed to bring her food. The old 
woman shrieked terribly when she learnt their 
mission, and was turned out of the premises, 
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wh*n she at once rushed ofF and warned her son. 

The girl was murdered in the ordinary Burmese 

fashion. Her hands were bound between her 

knees ; two cords were fastened round her neck 

bv means of which a man on either side forced 
\. r 

back her head. While in this position another 
man struck her across the throat with a heavy 
bamboo. The girl was young and strong, and 
they say she endured sc\cn blows before she 
died. The Dowager Chief Queen in vo In inter- 
ceded for her life, and wept bitterly when she 
heard her fate. When the executioners pro- 
ceeded to the Punna W Gun’s house they found he 
hath fled, and. they had to content themselves 
with looting the premises.” 

In August, 1879, the position of tin* Resident, 
at Mandalay being considered untenable, he was 
directed by the Government of India to withdraw. 
Two Princes, Nyoutig Van and Nyoung Oke, had 
escaped to the Residency before the niiissuove, and 
were removed under safe conduct to (hdcutia. 
W young Yan, a Prince of intellectual qualities 
and humane disposition, was believed to be the 
Prince whom the late King had intended to 
select as his successor. The Government of 
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India received tbc information that emissaries 

♦ * 

were sent from Mandalay to Calcutta for the 
assassination of N young Yan. When the police 
told the suspected emissaries fhat they were 
being watched, they returned forthwith to 
Burma. The mother and sister of the, Princes 
iu Calcutta were kept alive as hostages',* but were 
imprisoued in the palace, and kept in irons, to 
prevent the possibility cf their escape. 

The situation was so strained that the 
Burmese made attacks upon British steamers 
on the river, and it was proposed by Sir Charles 
Aitchison to denounce the existing treaties and 
revise fiscal arrangements exclusively in Bri tish 
interests. To^ enforce this policy hl^ advised 
that we should blockade the salt supply and the 
rice supply to Upper Burma, and thus compel 
submission, by threatening famine. This measure 
would not necessarily have obliged the Burmese 
Government to give way, and therefore the 
Government at home deemed it inexpedient to 
proceed by way of blockade. The fact, however, 
that the Chief Commissioner^eounted upon the 
stoppage of the supply of rice and salt from the 
Lower country, as a means of producing a tern- 
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poyary famine in the Upper country, has.jts 
significance in connection with the question of 
the resources of Upper Burma, and the producing 
power of that comparatively arid region. 

Theebaw regarded the withdrawal of the Resi- 
dent as a diplomatic triumph. It delivered him 
from menacing communications, in which he was 
bluutly told that he was a barbarian who had 
been guilty of a great crime. But he was afraid 
of military intervention, and lie proceeded to 
manufacture torpedoes and breech-loaders. He 
sent an Embassy to the British frontier, to propose 
a draft treaty which would give him liberty to 
import arms. The Embassy was sent back, and 
the unluclyi Ambassador was executed for 
having* fjpled in his mission. It was then that 
Theebaw began to cast about for a French 
alliance. A scientific mission was sent to 
Europe in 1883, and after two years' negotia- 
tion in Paris, a commercial treaty was signed and 
the treaty drafted by Count de Rochcchouait in 
1873, and officially pronounced by the British 
Ambassador in Paris to be “ objectionable/' was 
apparently ratified, 

Further occurrences took place at Mandalay, 
which gave serious umbrage to the British 
Government. While Theebaw's negotiations 
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with France were in progress, . the Meingopn 
Prince endeavoured to get up an insurrection 
against the King. A number of his partisans 
were putin prison in Mandalay, and the occupants 
of the prison were massacred. It was alleged 
that there had been a revolt in the gaol, and that 
the slaughter was the result of the repressive 
measures demanded by the circumstances. The 
Tyndah maintains that this version of the 
occurrence was the true one. But it was not 
the one most generally believed. This second 
Tcsort to the policy of massacre increased the 
\litiioulties in which Thecbaw had involved him- 
self and destroyed all confidence in his adminis- 
tration. To complete his danger^thc claims 
which were urged against the Bom Burma 
Trading Company were given a wild and im- 
possible shape. It was alleged that the King 
had been defrauded of the royalty on large logs, 
which were passed down the river as small logs, 
and were included in the contract stipulat- 
ing for the payment of a lump sum, insigni- 
ficant in amount. The Iilootdaw dealt with the 
case in its judicial capacity, and gave judgment 
against the Company, iuflicting a fine of 
double the royalty alleged to be due, amounting 
altogether to twenty-three . lakhs— nearly a 
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quarter of a .million of money. This high- 
handed measure created great alarm and 
indignation in Lower Burma, and when it wai 
understood that the French Consul had under- 
taken to get a French Syndicate to take over the 
business of the Company, matters became very 
serious. *«When the Government of India pro- 
posed that the claim against the Compauv should 
be referred to arbitration, the Burmese Govern- 
ment took the high but impolitic ground that it 
was not proper to set aside the decree of its own 
court, and submit to a foreign arbitrator a ques- 
tion affecting the Burmese revenues. It was 
the more foolish to push the controversy so far, 
because tjjere was no real intention of insisting 
on the payment of the preposterous fine — it waa 
fixed at an impossible figure at the suggestion of 
theKinwoon Mingyee, a friend of the Company, so 
that there might be no question of getting it paid. 
The Kinwoon desired to outplay the Tyndah, who 
was anxious to impose a severe, but not an im- 
possible fine. An offer was made, a little later on, 
to the Company to accept one or two lakhs in 
settlement of all claims. But the mischief was 
done, and though the managers of the Corporation 
knew that it would be to their interest to close 
the dispute by a small payment, they were unable 
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to do so, for the question had passed into tie 

hands of the Government, which regarded the 
refusal of arbitration as an additional offence, 
and would not condone it. 

The real ground of offence, however, was the 
intriguing with foreign Powers. The rela- 
tions between King Theebaw and tld? French 
agents became more intimate, as the displea- 
sure of the British Government became more 
evident. On June the 4th, 1885, Mr. Bernard 
reported that he had soen sundry letters and 
papers concerning the progress of M. Haas, 
French Consul in Mandalay. Up to that time 
the Chief Commissioner had been of opinion 
that the French would not be willin g ix> put 
down much ready money, and that, therefore, they 
would not get really valuable and serious con- 
cessions from the Burmese Government. But it 
is now believed u by Italians and others/ 1 con- 
versant with Mandalay affairs, that capital to the 
amount of twenty-five million franci is to be sub- 
scribed under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment ; that the money is to be spent in fouuding a 
French bank, in starting French steamers on the 
Irrawady, in exploiting the jewel mines, and 
in establishing a traffic route from Upper Tong- 
king through the Shan States to Mandalay. The 
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French Consul has ideas of lending the King 

• • 

money, and of eventually occupying in Ava some 
such position as the East India Company held in. 
Bengal about a century ago. 

" They argue apparently,” wrote Mr. Bernard, 
" that even if England took the country, she would 
have to rdSpect actual concessions to French sub- 
jects. I conjecture that more than half of this is 
talk, and that of the other half much will not come 
to pass at present. But I believe this much, name- 
ly, that French agents aro trying to establish 
themselves strongly at Mandalay, with a view to # 
joining hands at Bomc future time withFrench 
possessions on the upper reaches of the Bed Itiver.” 

Before 4lhe end of the month the translation of 
two documents was received by Mr. Bernard, and 
the nature of the negotiations was placed beyond 
doubt. These documents appear to contain 
the heads of two agreements, “ which it is pro- 
posed to conclude between the two Governments 
of France and Burma. The first relates to the 
construction of a railway between Mandalay and 
our Toungoo frontier at the joint expense of the 
French Government and a company to be formed 
tor the purpose. The capital is to be £2t,500,0QQ 
b 18 
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(or Napoleons) ; the line is to c be completed in 
seven years ; and the' concession is to last for 
seventy years, at the end of which period the 
railway becomes the property of the Burmese 
Government. Interest is fiied at the high rate of 
90* per cent, per annum, and its payment is 
secured by the hypothecation of %he river 
customs and earth-oils of the kingdom.” 

The second document gives the terms for the 
" establishment by the French Government and a 
company of a bank with a capital of two-and-a- 
t half crores of rupees. Loans are to be made to 
the Burmese sovereign at the rate of 12 per cent, 
per annum, and other loans at 18 pen, cent. 
The bank is to issue notes, and St is to 
have the management of the ruby mines, and 
the monopoly of pickled tea, and is to be 
administered by a Syndicate of French and 
Burmese officials.” So far as the present papers 
show, the terms are still in the proposal stage. 
“ These agreements,” said Mr. Bernard, “ if they 
were finally ratified and carried out, would give 
the French Government, ora Syndicate on which 

* Note.— I n the Burmese copy of the “heeds ot agreement” 
the interest iB Btated at 75 per thousand par mouths Possibly 
this it a mistake, and 7i per cent, per annumtSmceot, 
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thq French Government would be represented, 
full control over— 

(a) the principal sources of revenue in 
Upper Burma ; 

(A) the trade by steamers or boats on the 
Irrawady river ; 

(c) {he only railway line in Upper Burma; 

(d) the only route now open for traffic from 

British ports to Western China, 

Mr. Bernard stated that in his opinion the 
effect of these arrangements, if carried out, 
would be to make France and French influences 
altogether dominant, and would in the end 
extrude British trade from the valley of the 
Upper Irawady. These consequonces-, he added, 
would be disastrous to British interests in 
Lower Barma. u If Upper Burma were practi- 
cally under a French protectorate with its only 
or chief access to the sea across a British 
railway or along a British river, there would be 
the probability of frequent differences between 
English and French officials on the two sides of 
the Ava border ; and these differences might any 
day become serious. The French, if established 
in Ava, would attempt to get other European 
nations to join them in (as it were) neutralising 
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Ava and making the Irrawady river open, to 
Teasels of all the world, on some such footing as 
the Danube now is." 

Mr. Bernard, who had studied the Burmese 
question for five years, had oome to the conclu- 
sion that annexation was undesirable, partly be- 
cause any symptom of a revival of the policy of 
annexation might create alarm and anxiety 
in the Native States • and in the frontier coun- 
tries, such as Nepaul, Sikkim, and the like, and 
partly because it was doubtful whether the 
people of Upper Burma wished to become British 
*»ubjects. Nevertheless, he was of opinion that if 
the King of Burma refused to abandon bis 
French alliance, it would be necessary, to aban- 
don the policy of non-intervention, and con- 
sider the question of annexing the kingdom 
of Ava. 

Further information Bhowed that the plan 
for making a French railway from Mandalay 
southwards to the British frontier in the Tonn* 
ghoo district, had gone so far, that the terms of a 
contract had been drawn up, providing that the 
French Government and the members of the 
Company advancing the money and working the 
railway, should make an outlay of 2,600,000 
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sterling (or Napoleons) which were Co be divided 
into four instalments. 

" The first instalment of 625.000 shall bear 
interest at 75 per mille (7| per cent.) per men- 
sem from the date of its arrival (in the country), 
And the second, third, and fourth instalments 
shall bear similarly from their respective dates 
of arrival the same rate of interest as the first 
instalment. It is desired to complete the con- 
struction in seven years. For a period of seventy 
years from the date of completion, no fares shall 
be charged for passages on the Burmese Govern- 
ment service. All other fares and moneys re; 
ceived the French Government and members of 
the company desire to take altogether for them- 
selves. In consideration that an outlay has to 
be made ‘for the expenses of construction, it is 
desired that the Burmese Government shall by 
way of the guarantee include in the * Railway 
contract 3 the Yattanabon customs. 

" These customs are the import customs on all 
European goods via the. river Irrawady, on the 
right and left banka of the river Irrawady, and the 
earth-oil customs, the duties whereof shall be levi- 
ed jointly by an agent commissioned by the French 
Government and one commissioned by the Bur- 
mess Government, and the receipts whereof shall 
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be set off against the interest due on the outlay for 
expenses of construction of the railway. Should 
the receipts exceed the interest, the surplus shall 
become money belonging to the Burmese Govern- 
ment. Should they fall short of the interest, the 
Burmese Government will fully satisfy the defici- 
ency. On the expiry of the seventy jears, the 
French Government and members of the company 
shall not demand from the Burmese Government 
the cost of the expense incurred on the railway 
material and plant, which shall become the proper- 
ty of the Burmese Government. There was also a 
contract providing that the French Government 
and the members of the company should lay out in 
Burma a capital of Rs. 25,000,000, one-half of 
which, namely, Rs. 12,500,000 shall be constitut- 
ed the share of the Burmese Government, interest 
on the outlay whereof shall run at 1 per cent. 
Of the capital of lls. 25,000,000, one-half, name- 
ly, Rs. 12,500,000, shall consist of silver money 
(or specie), and the remaining half of notes. A 
bank with a capital consisting of these two items 
amounting to Rs. 25,000,000 shall be established 
in Burma, and shall charge an interest of 1 per 
cent, on sums which the sovereign may draw upon 
it for royal expenses or royal works, and an in- 
terest of 1^ per cent, on suma which private 
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persons and traders of the country may draw upon 
it according to custom for trade purposes. In the 
event of an agreement being entered into whereby 
the bank may be established, the ruby mine and 
tea revenue shall be included in the ' Bank Con- 
ttraot/ whereunder they may be held and worked 
as monopolies. The working of the bank shall be 
managed by French and Burmese officers, and the 
profits shall be equally divided. From the half 
profit shall be deducted the interest due on the 
first-mentioned half share of capital, namely, 
Its. 12,500,000, and the remainder, if any, shall bo 
taken as the portion of the Burmese Government.'* 

All this was very specific, and left no room for 
doubt ps to what was in contemplation. But 
M. de Freycinet, when pressed on the subject, re- 
pudiated any intention of acquiring for France a 
political predominance in Burma, and declared 
that English influence in Burma would not be 
questioned by the Government of the Republic. 

The Government of India at once acted on this 
admission. An ultimatum has addressed to Kiug 
Theebaw, giving him four days to consent to 
receive a British Resident, and agree to submit 
bis foreign policy to the upproval of the Govern- 
ment of India* Verbally Theebaw refused the 
ultimatum* But aa the Burmese diplomatists 
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subsequently declared whenjthe grand crash came, 
it might have been seen that when he said ‘ no/ he 
meant ' yes.’ Thejtone of the document seems to 
justify this statement. But the receipt of the 
* no’ was followed by the advance of the British ex- 
pedition and the immediate collapse of the Bur- 
mese monarchy, which fell in like a house of cards. 

The folly of the King in pursuing a course 
which could have had no other result, was fully 
equalled by that of the French diplomatists, 
who produced a catastrophe which they 
ought to have foreseen, and could not possibly 
do anything to avert. ' The justification for 
the iutervention of the British Government 
could not have been more complete. Thp only 
explanation that suggests itself for the fatuity of 
the Franco-Burmcse project of alliance, is that 
the prevalent belief in the earlier part of the 
year, that a war between Russia and England 
was inevitable, must have inspired the hope that 
the Government of India would have sufficient 
work on its north-western frontier, to occupy all 
its attention, and that no force could be spared 
for operations in Upper Burma. This expec- 
tation has not been realised. Theebaw is ruined, 
and M. Haas has found it necessary to return 
to France from Mandalay on sick leave. 
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M. <le Buiteiller Succeeds M. Him— A Short Con- 
troversy - Aunefcatiuu for Dipl •raatic Reasons - Tlid 
I rail an Consul, M. An Iremo — C milter «'urkuivr tins 
p.Hurh-The Cause of Threlnw’s Ruin — Justification 
of B.ilish Intervention— The Ollfcial Report on Fiench 
Policy in the Imlo-Chincie Peninsula— The Franco- 
Burmese Negotiations — The Siamese-Sliau Railway 
Project, 

Tub Thooreah brought up to Mandalay M. do 
Boutoiller, the French Consul, who was appoint- 
ed to succeed M, Haas, when the French Gov- 
ernment began to realise that the health of the 
latter had become so precarious, that his return 
to Paris was absolutely necessary. Upon IT, do 
Bouteiller's arrival in Rangoon, direct from Franco, 
he learned that King Tlieebaw had been deposed, 
and that the British forces were in possession of 
Mandalay. He applied to the authorities in 
Rangoon for a pass to enable him to proceed to 
Mandalay in snipe native craft, as the regular 
a 19 
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service of steamers was suspended, and he could 

not well ask the favour of a passage in a Govern- 
ment transport. The Chief Commissioner said 
that the King to whom M. do Bouteiller was. 
accredited being no longer in power, there could 
bo no object in the Consul designate going to 
Mandalay ; the English was the only authority 
there. 

This communication suggested to the Consul- 
the inquiry, whether it was to be taken as an 
official announcement that Upper Burma 
had been annexed ? By no means, was the 
^answer ; it only referred to the question of fact ; 
King Theebaw no longer ruled, and there was 
no one to whom M. de Bouteiller could 
present his credentials. If there be an 
irregularity, retorted the Consul, not at all 
disposed to admit that he had the worst of 
it, iti is not I who am responsible, but those 
who, having removed the King, have not 
put themselves, or any one else in his plane. 
But & triumph of logic may be bought, like 
other triumphs, at too dear a price, and so it 
proved a little later on. M. de Bouteiller had 
scarcely arrived in the consulate at Mandalay 
before a decree of annexation, avowedly u issued 
for diplomatic reasons " removed the element of 
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irregularity in the political situation which he 
had so acutely poiuted out* 

However, M. dc Bouteillcr had argued 
his case well while at Rangoon. The prin- 
ciple that regulates such cases was, he con- 
tended, shown by recent precedents. When 
the French. entered Tunis they brand tliero the 
English, the German, tlic lialian, and other 
Consuls, But the French General did not tell 
them that the Bey having been reduced to sub- 
mission, they should go about their business, as 
there was nothing for them to do- The fact that 
a situation .so peculiar had been created by his « 
own act rendered it the more essential for the 
protection of the interests entrusted to the Con- 
suls that they should slay at their posts. They 
waited, and the situation was in due course 
regularised by the convention with the Bey, 
which constituted the French Resident the Boy's 
Foreign Minister. Then the Consuls knew to 
whom they had to address themselves. But they 
were still Consuls while the French arrange- 
ments had yet to bo made; no ono thought of 
calling their status in question. M. dc 
Bouteiller maintained that in Mandalay the case 
was parallel. There was in that city no King, 
because the English had removed him. They 
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had given nU intimation to the Powers that they 
had put any one in his place. But there was in 
the capital a Consulate, with its archives, which 
could not be left derelict ; there were French citi- 
zens who could not be left without protection 
while unexpected events were in progress, Th^a 
interesting little controversy seems to have found 
its solution in M. tie Boutciller taking a berth 
on board the first commercial steamer which 
proceeded to Mandalay alter the deportation 
of Theebaw, and that steamer happened to b^ 
the Thooreah. 

I believe it is regarded as certain that the 
French Consulate at Mandalay will be closed, 
there being no particular use for it in the 
new state of things, if a Vice-Consulate at 
Bharno should seem to be required for the pro- 
tection of French traders who may seek to reach 
thatmaiket from Cochiu China and Tonquin, “ft 
may possibly be established later,on. 

What will become of M. Andreino and tho 
Italian Consulate at Mandalay it is too soon to 
say. People in Mandalay credit him with effect- 
ing the ruin of M. Haas's too sanguine hopes. 
He is a man of great experience, which has 
sharpened the edge of his Italian diplomacy. 
For a time he indulged in dreams of Italian 
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influence in Mandalay, but tlie Kdtaan Cabinet 
was too apathetic or too clearsighted to waste 
its energies iu so remote a region. Finding that 
iae could not do much for Italy, it occurred to 
him— so every one in that city says at all events— 
Jhat he could do an ill turn to the French. 
He had access to secret information ns to the 
communications be: ween M. Haas and the 
King's Ministers. Certain documents were 
surreptitiously copied, not by M. Andreino, but 
by an individual whose name has been given me, 
but which it is better to forget. The documents 
that were copied, were a little vague, but they were 
very suggestive, and good use was mado of them. 
The intrigues going on could never have led to 
the establishment of French predominance in 
Mandalay while Hangoon and the irrawady were 
iu British hands, but the disturbing effect on the 
Burmese could uot be disregarded. They brought 
onr troops to Mandalay, and sent King Thcebuw 
to India. 

It is said that M. Andreino is r.ow rather 
aghast at the extent of the destruction which 
has been accomplished by the thunderbolt devised 
to singe M. Huas 1 moustache. He is considered 
to be in personal danger from the vindictiveness of 
the Burmese, who regard him rightly or wrongly 
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as the causfe of the troubles which hare 
overwhelmed the monarchy, t rather think 
his chagrin — if he feels it — will be shared by the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Company, who could' 
never iu cold-blood have contemplated the risk of 
the annihilation of the practical monopoly of the # 
teak forests. Not that the company enjoyed, as is 
supposed, the whole of the monopoly in ques- 
tion ; it was the chief, the Vanderbilt, of the 
monopolists, but not tho sole. Mr. Beniard, 
if he be Lieutenant-Governor, will not bo so 
easy to deal with as King Thecbaw or tho 
Kinwoon Mingyec. And Moulmein will peti- 
tion the Government to cancel all Thecbaw's 
leases in the interests of free trade in timber. 
However, there is no reason lor despondency, 
though I doubt not there is some repining. Tho 
company has a capital with which none of its 
rivals can compete ; it has the pick of the forests ; 
it has the Bombay teak trade in its hands. It 
can hold its own, and survive the crash of king- 
doms. 

There can be no doubt that the signature of a 
convention in Paris on the 18th January, 1885, 
by the Burmese ambassadors on one side, and 
M. Jules Perry, Minister for Foreign Affairsand 
President of the Council, on the other, was the 
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principal cause gf the ruin of Theebaw. That the 
French had the intention of gaining a footing in 
the Upper Valley of the Irrawady may be regarded 
as certain. The signature of the commercial treaty 
in Paris was intended to contribute to that end. 
•There is some reason to believe that there was a 
secret article to the convention, according to 
which the French promised that at some future 
time, when communications through Toughing 
were opened up, they would supply the 13 uiuu.se 
Government with arms. There is no certain 
proof of the existence of this article, but there 
is a moral certainty which may dispense with 
absolute demonstration. 

Something more than a moral certainty 
exists as to the drafting of a convention 
very hostile to British interests, concluded 
between the Government of Burma and a 
representative of the French Government. A 
copy of this draft has come into the possession 
of the Government of India. Whether it was 
ever submitted to, and accepted by, the French 
Government, it is difficult to say, r ihe subject 
of the negotiations carried on by - the French 
Consul at Mandalay during the last few months 
of Thecbaw's reign has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated, but enough has been ascertained 
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to show that the Government of 3ndia was fully 
justified in regarding with disapproval and resent* 
ment the perilous course to which Theebaw and 
his advisers were committing the Burman monar* 
chy. When Lord Salisbury communicated with 
the French Government on the subject of the 
negotiations in progress, M. de Freycinet disclaim- 
ed any intention on tho part of that Government 
to pursue au anti- English policy, or to encourage 
aspiratious ugainst the Anglo-Indian Gov- 
ernment. These assurances, though satisfactory 
in themselves, and followed up subsequently, 
by a repudiation of M. Haas' negotiations, and 
a declaration that Burma was outside the sphere 
of French influence, could not be regarded as 
sufficient to re-establish confidence. The report 
on French policy in the far East, drawn up by 
M. Launcsan and read by him in the French 
Chamber, aud published in the French official 
papers, was in its tone and scope sufficient to 
throw considerable doubt upon the value of M. 
de Freycinet’s disclaimers. 

The report was drawn up to express the views 
of a committee appointed to examine the com- 
mercial convention which had just been agreed 
to. It was not confined to an examination aud 
approval of the convention, bat took a com- 
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prehensive view*of the state of things generally 
throughout the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and 
fhe prospects of advancing French interests 
therein. It was pointed out that France having 
acquired the supremacy in Annam and Tongking, 
had gained access to two important territories, 
namely, Bassac, which was in part dependent on 
the kingdom of Siam, and Luang Prabang in the 
north, which was the point of contact and inter- 
course between the Burmese, Shans, Annaraese, 
and the Chinese of \ unnau. The King of Luang 
Prabang pays a triennial tribute to Anuam, 
and the report says significantly, that c: it is noE 
necessary to demonstrate the importance of a 
fact of this nature, or the advantage to be 
derived by us from it.” 

There was no disguise as to what was in the 
minds of the Commission when drawing up 
the report. It is stated that “ Independent 
Burma and Siam arc far from being regularly 
organised kingdoms. A great portion of these 
two kingdoms,” the report continues, “ is 
occupied by tribes still almost entirely uncivilised, 
over whom the sovereigns of Mandalay only ex- 
ercise rights of suzerainty. Such are with respect 
to Burma, the Burmese Shan States lying between 
Burma and China, States, over which the poton- 
b 20 
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tates at Pekin and Mandalay claim equally to 
exercise rights which neither the one nor the 
other can do effectively/' The men who went 
into the discussion of such questions as these 
were manifestly thinking more of building up 
an Indo-Chinese Empire than of the merits of a 
commercial convention as such. 

The course of the official relations between 
France and Burma was sketched in this remarkably 
indiscreet report, in a manner which was in itself 
sufficient to arouse the suspicions of the British 
Government as to what was happening in Burma. 
In 1865 King Mindo-Miu, who had already 
concluded a treaty of commerce with England and 
with Italy, made overtures to Louis Napoleon with 
a view to a similar treaty with Prance. " For 
motives, of the real nature of which we are 
ignorant, but at which we can make a shrewd 
guess,” says the report with a sneer, “ as we 
know to what prejudices the Empire was a slave 
in its external relations, the advances of Burma 
were repulsed.” Perhaps, instructed by the logic- 
of events, M. Lanessan now understands why 
Napoleon III. declined to give umbrage to the 
British Government on the side of Burma. He 
would not tread, where M. Haas rushed in, 
with the approval of M. Lanessan. In 1872> 
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when the Republic had succeeded the Empire, 
a Burmese embassy arrived in Paris to propose 
for the second time bo the French Government 
a treaty of commerce. In January, 1873, a con- 
vention was signed, and in the following year the 
Couut de Rochechouart was sent to Mandalay to 
<exchang£ ratifications. He signed, without au- 
thority, a secret convention, the nature of which is 
not disclosed. The French Government disavowed 
their agent. The convention was not ratified, 
and the original treaty remained a dead-letter. 

No more negotiations took place in King 
Mindo-Min's time, nor in the first few years of 
Theebaw's reign. But in 1883 that King finding 
himself in difficulties with the Shuns, who were in 
insurrection, and being on bad terms with the 
Government of India, and knowing that the French 
were then established in Toughing, sent an 
♦embassy to Paris to effect the ratification of the 
treaty of 1873. The embassy brought a letter 
from the King, which explained the reasons that 
prompted him to renew negotiations. “ The 
sovereigns of great countries,” said Theebaw, 
unconscious that he was entering on a path 
which would lead him straight to the abyss, 
4 ‘ ought always to keep in mind the prosperity of 
their subjects and the interests of their traders. 
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as well as the development of th§ir relations'and 

r 

the exchange of products, the construction of 
public works, and the introduction of the sciencea 
into their country. To this end they should 
cement and strengthen their existing treaties, or 
make new ones, so as to promote exportation and 
importation with neighbouring countries. Once 
Burma and France were a long way off from 
one another, and relations between them were 
difficult. Now, through the occupation by 
France of the province of Tongking, the two 
countries have a common boundary, that is to say, 
that they aro in contact on the eastern frontier 
of Burma, where lie the provinces of Kienton 
and Kieu-Youn-Ghie. The province of Tongking 
and the two provinces of Kienton and Kien- 
Youn-Ghic have a common boundary with 
the Chinese province of Yunnan. The inhabi- 
tants of these provinces maintain commercial 
relations with the Chinese by communications 
which have existed for many loug years. There 
are in Burma French engineers, officers and 
traders whose operations daily increase in import- 
ance. Consequently, His Majesty, our august 
King, foreseeing in the future the augmentation 
of their relations, and of their exchange of 
products, as well as the increase of their proa? 
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perity and mutual interests, has conceived the 
project of conducting a treaty between France 
and Burma." On the 18th of January, 1885, 
more than two years aflerwards, a convention 
was signed, which opened Burma to French com- 
jnerce, and placed France and Burma reci- 
procally^ on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. No exception can be taken to the con- 
vention as it stands ; but article eleven dealing 
with the right to import arms and ammunition 
assumes a certain interest when described and 
commented upon in the report to the Cham- 
bers: — “It is not formally stated iu the treaty 
that the trade in arms can be freely exercised on 
Burmese soil by French merchants, but as no 
article* forbids the commerce, and also article two 
stipulates for its entire liberty of all dealings, it 
must be concluded that the liberty of the trade 
in arms is, as other branches of commerce, 
placed under the safeguard of the treaty. 
This point is of importance, for in all coun- 
tries of little civilisation the trade, in arms 
is one of the most profitable for Europeau 
traders." That a certain importance attaches 
to this reference to the prospect of a profitable 
trade in arms, cannot be doubted when it is taken 
in conneotion with the moral certainty to which 
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reference has been made that th§ French repre- 
sentative agreed to an undertaking that at a 
future time Burma would be supplied with arms 
through Tongking. The incorporation of Burma 
in the Queen’s dominions of course puts an end 
to whatever engagements King Theebaw may 
have contracted with France or any other foreign 
Power. That great and decisive act must be deem- 
ed justified, since it has put an end, at once and 
for ever, to intrigues, actual or potential, which 
would inevitably have led to serious foreign com- 
plications, if matters were left to take their 
<V?urso. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PRINCESSES OE KING 
MINDO-MIN’S FAMILY. 

i 

Burmese Refugees— King Mindo-Min’s Family— Pensions 
to the Princesses — Deportation to Rangoon— The 
Slaughter of the Princes— The Crown Prince— King 
Mindo-Min Poisoned— The Accession of Thcebaw — 
Character of that Kind — Palace Intrigues — The 
Yanoung Prince— The King’s Library— Court Manners. 

On Christmas Day I visited a number of Bur- 
mese Princesses, who had sought refuge with 
Mrs. Antram, a Greek lady, living with her 
mother and brothers in a house in Mandalay. 
Each of these ladies was the heroine of a tragic 
story. At the time of the massacres one of the 
two Princes who escaped was the amiable and 
clever Nyoung Yan, who was regarded as certain 
to be King of Burma if he had lived, but he died 
a few months ago. He had been sent for like 
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the rest, to goto the Palace, wkdre certain death 
awaited him. But suspecting what was intended, 
he dressed himself as a coolie and proceeded to 
Mr. Colbeck’s house. His mother, the Ranee 
Myauk Shway Pyah, and his sister, the Princess 
Souk Chouk Minthamee, were imprisoned, and 
for tbe last seven years have been inmates of the 
common jail, the court not even providing money 
for their food. They wero kept alive as hostages 
for the good behaviour of the fugitive princes. 
Friends surreptitiously sent them from time 
to time a little money. There were also in prison 
id the same plight Queen Lirnban, mother of 
Salin Supaya, the Princess who turned nun 
to avoid marrying in her fathers lifetime, 
and died by poison or slow starvation. Li m ban's 
sons had been slain in the massacre. The Rauee 
Saygriue was a prisoner \ and so was Prince 
Chclin, son of King Mindo-Min and Queen 
Lirnban. Four others, two of them Princesses, 
grand- daughters of the late King and Lirnban, 
were also immured. 

On one occasion the ladies of this group were 
sent f6r to the Palace to see Queen Supaya Lat in 
her glory, dressed up in royal robes. Her 
Majesty gave them a dinner, a dress a-piece, and 
a hundred rupees, and then packed them back 
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to She had* seen them, and she had shown 

them how well she herself had got on in the 
world. 

VI? hen the English troops came to Mandalay 
the guards fled from the prison ; the royal 
prisoners, as one of them simply said, thought 
they migftt as well go too, and thoy sought 
shelter in Mrs. Antram's house. What was to 
be done with these remnants of King Mindo-Min's 
family ? All their property had been seized ; 
they were out of prison, but they , were ruined 
and penniless. I saw the Princess, Souk Chouk 
Minthamee, sister of Nyoung Yan, whose grave' 
and sad young face shows the traces of her 
seven years* imprisonment and the daily an- 
xieties for life and food. She was timid to a 
degree, having of course never in her palace 
life seen strangers, and in prison she was cut 
off from all contact with the outer world. 
But her dark inquiring eye scrutinised every- 
thing, and watched the lips of her visitors as if 
to devine their words. A little Princess of eight 
came running into the room ; she was of royal 
blood on both sides, and her parents had been 
among the slaughtered. Her death was decreed, 
but she was saved by the devotion of her nurse, 
who ran to a hiding-place with her, and escaped 
b 21 
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afterwards with her into the country. Arrested 
later on Queen Supaya Lat proposed that the 
original decree should he carried out. A minis- 
ter urged on her Majesty that she was only a 
girl, and that nothing would be gained by 
putting a little child of her age to death. She 
was pardoned, and taken into the Palace, where 
she was often treated very unkindly. 

Then there was Princess Youngmin, daughter 
of Eim-shay-Min, the Crown Prince, who was 
killed iu a rebellion got up by Prince Mein- 
goon, now under French protection. She was 
‘allowed Rs, 250 a month by Queen Supaya Lat. 
All these personages, the survivors of one of 
the saddest tragedies on record, are in Mrs. An- 
tram's modest house. Of course their necessities 
were brought to the notice of Colonel Sladen, 
the Ministers, and the Chief Commissioner. 
It cannot be said that any time was lost in con- 
sidering and adjudicating on their claims such 
as they were. But I am afraid to affirm that 
the allowances accorded were as liberal as they 
were prompt. There was something temporary 
and provisional in the maintenance offered, and 
a more becoming and adequate provision will 
probably be yet made for the necessities of the 
murdered family of King Mindo-Min. Here are 
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the monthly allowances which have been granted 
to this group of personages of royal blood : — To 
the three Queens Limban, Theetpan, and Say- 
grine, rupees thirty each ; to Prince Ckelin, son 
of King Mindo-Min, two maids of honour, two 
Erincessep, grand-daughters of the King and 
Limban-none hundred rupees for tho five* 
Princess Youngmin was offered Rs. 15; she 
said she would be ashamed to take a sum which 
would make her less than a coolie, who could 
earn as much , she would not submit to a 
degradation, but would try and work for her 
bread. Three Princesses, daughters of Queers 
Naquine, thirty rupees — ten rupees each. It 
will probably strike the general public that this 
is pensioning royalty off very cheaply, indeed. 
How bitter is the bread eaten at the table of 
another; and how hard is the way up and down 
the stairs of auothor ? A day or two after 
Christmas, Mr. Bernard and Colonel Slatlen 
decided that the Ranees Limbau, Theetpan, and 
Saygrine should be at once sent down to llan- 
goon. An order to the same effect was sent 
to the Ranee Khunyaw Minda and her five 
daughters, and to the Ranee Myoulc Shway 
and the Princes^ Souk Chouk Minthamee and 
several others— twenty-one in all. Allowances 
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similar to those already mentioned were made 
to them, but Myouk Shway and her daughter 
received Rs. 150 between them* They were 
ordered to proceed to Rangoon on board the tran- 
sport Aloung Payah. Colonel Sladen himself came 
very courteously to see them on board, and spoke 
to them kindly. On the 28th December they left 
Mandalay, a guard of six soldiers having been 
taken on board for the protection of the ship. 
When the order came somewhat suddenly that 
they were all to go down together to Rangoon 
in a Government steamer, they were considera- 
bly taken aback. They were not sorry, indeed, 
to leave Mandalay. The Tyndah was still in 
power — and had been until the very day when 
the order for their deportation had arrived. 
That Minister had sent an order to Mrs. Antram 
a few days before to give them up to a guard, 
which was sent for them. What did he want of 
them ? There was consternation in the house- 
hold. But one or two Englishmen, hearing 
of the affair, got Major Fisher to send down a 
guard of soldiers, declaring that the house 
was under military protection, and that none of 
its inmates could be taken away without the 
written order of the General. JThe demand of 
the Tyndah, with his grim reputation, caused . 
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great trepidation, and the idea of leaving Man* 
dalay was not of itself unwelcome to those 
concerned. But nearly all the men of the 
family had been killed off in the massacres, 
and the hapless and helpless survivors of the 
princesses were going into exile. The letter 
directing, their departure expressly stated 
that those to whom it preferred were to be 
'deported' to Rangoon. How were the ladies 
to face the journey, not knowing a word of 
English, or haring any one in charge of them? 
In great anxiety, they asked Mr. Colbeck 
beseechingly if 1 would not come in the samg 
steamer as I was going to Lower Burma. To 
their great relief I consented to go down with 
them in the steamer, as far as Prome. I found 
my fellow- passengers very communicative and 
agreeable, and desirous to show their apprecia- 
tion of my acquiescence in their request to ao- 
company them down the river. When an 
interpreter could be procured they spoke freely, 
and with an evident desire to give any informa- 
tion whioh they possessed in regard to the affairs 
of the Palace. They speak of their misfortunes 
as of matters which could not be helped, without 
any desire to make the worst of them. The 
Ranee Khunyaw Minda mentions quite as if it 
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were only one of the ordinary misfortunes of 
life, that when her second grandson died of 
small-pox, she was suspected of having smuggled 
him out of the Palace in girl's clothes. She and 
her surviving grandson, who is on board the 
steamer with her now — a boy about eleven ycara 
of age — were shut up again in prison, •and kept 
without food for two days to make them tell 
where the missing boy was. Torture was tried 
upon the poor boy ; he was tied with his hands 
and legs apart, his wrist being sprained, or 
broken, by the cord. Of course he could tell 
nothing but that his brother was dead. Khunyaw 
Minda’s son — the father of these two boys was 
King Mi ado- Mill's older son — Prince Thunzde, 
the Prince of the Thirty Cities. His mother 
endeavoured to get the King when dying to 
appoint him as his successor, but the monarch 
was in a sort of trance, and could not under- 
stand. When the Prince was about to be put to 
death, his half-brother, Prince Mekran, who was 
in the same plight, earnestly besought his mur- 
derers not to kill him, but to put out his eyes — 
which would be a disqualification for the throne — 
so that he might enjoy his life yet a little while. 
Prince Thunzde, addressing his unhappy rela* 
live, said — >“ My brother ! it is not becoming 
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to beg for life ; .we must die, for it # is the cus- 
tom. Had you been made King, you would have 
given the same order. Let us die, since it is fated 
that we must die, and not make an appeal which 
will not be heard V 1 They died together. 

# It is said that theTyndah and Yanoung helped, 
with theij own hands, to despatch some of the' 
Princes and Princesses, An infant of three months 
was amongst the slaughtered. I have already men- 
tioned the little Princess who was saved by her 
nurse flying with her, and finding a safe hiding- 
place. 

It all happened, said one of the two Ilanee^, 
when, recounting those horrors, because Supaya 
Lat was wicked. Theehaw was not wicked, but 
he listened to her ; see what comes of a man 
obeying a woman ! — a reflection which occur® 
naturally to a Burmese lady who is brought up 
to reverance her helpmeet, and not to rule him. 
While J am referring to Burmese sentiment I may 
mention that Burmans have such a high opinion of 
kindly and equitable natures that they believe that 
good tempered Englishmen will be rewarded iu the 
next re- birth by being Buddhists and Burmans. 

The five daughters of the Ranee Khunyaw are 
some of them still in their teens. They are timid, 
as might indeed be expected of young ladies who 
havedived a secluded and precarious life sine* 
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they were children, and have , spent three years 
in prison, daily expecting the order for their 
execution. But they are well mannered and 
well bred, unassuming and self-possessed in a 
pretty young lady-like way. For the first three 
days of the voyage Mr. Callogreedy, brother 
of Mrs. Antram, was on board, and as»he knew 
Burmese they were able to communicate with Cap- ' 
tain Jacks and myself. Mr. Callogreedy's brother 
was slaiu by the Burmese while we were going 
down the river, but he only learned this after- 
wards. 'When Mr. Callogreedy left the steamer 
to recover drifting rafts of timber belonging to 
the Bombay- Burma Corporation, the ladies were 
very much isolated, for there was no interpreter 
at hand. They prayed often and fervently as 
they passed pagodas, chatting anxiously amongst 
themselves at other times. They were very affec- 
tionate and kindly one to the other. Every 
pagoda, where we pass, is generally an excuse for 
a prayer, or, to speak more correctly, for the 
utterance of pious aspirations. Rightly speaking 
there is no divinity lor the Buddhist tease with 
supplications ; what is decreed will happen; they 
only venture on the expression of pious wishes. 

The royal party had twenty attendants, many 
of them foster mothers, or, as they are termed 
and considered, " second mothers." No Princes* 
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of tjie royal family is allowed to suckle a child her- 
self. The duty is assigned to nurses who are looked 
qpon afterwards as in some sort forming part of 
the family. These people approach the Princess 
on their knees, or on hands and knees, and seem 
to be greatly attached to their mistresses, who 
apeak ter them kindly, and even caressingly. 
The Princesses are all poor ; their property having 
been dissipated during the troubles. They were 
finally beggared by a cruel request, whicli was of 
course an order, from the Queen Supaya Lat, a 
couple of years ago, that they should present 
her with gifts by way of dowry, as they had given 
her nothing on her accession. What little 
jewellery they had concealed, or otherwise pre- 
served, had to be brought out and sold out at any 
price it might fetch to brokers in the city. The 
proceeds went to procure the gifts for the Qufen, 
and they were left penniless. No doubt this was 
a politic device to deprive them of all resources, 
for the Queen had such a superabundance of 
jewellery that she could not have been greedy 
of more, at the cost of her luckless relations. 

The pensions bestowed upon the Princesses by 
the British Government have filled up the cup 
of their bitterness. The Ranee Khunyaw and 
her five daughters, whose ages range from 
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eighteen to twenty-eight, get $ hundred rupees 
per meusera amongst them. Myouk Shway and 
her daughter, who are, it is said, reserved for greater 
fortunes, are accorded Ks. 150 a mouth between 
them. One Princess, who has neither father nor 
mother, nor brothers and sisters, being offered 
Ks. 15 a month, wept, and said she eonld not 
accept it, for it would degrade her in the eyes of 
the people who would tlii.ik she was a coolie. 
The other ladies accepted their first instalment 
with reluctance and a little shame. It seems inex- 
plicable that such paltry stipends should b 1 given 
to personages of royal rank, if their claims be 
recognised at all. Colonel Sladen, I hear, wished 

to be a little more liberal, but his fifties were 

»• 

cut down to thirties and his twenties to tens. 

Tho Viceroy, or the Secretary of State, wilt 
prJbably take an early opportunity of revising 
this scale of pensions. Even the Tyudah, suspect- 
ed as lie is, is allowed Us. 5150 a mouth, though 
he is said to have taken care of his own interests, 
end is supposed to possess ample means which, 
however acquired, are now his own. 

A rupee a head all round per diem was allowed 
to tho captain of the Aloung Pyah for the 
diet of his interesting passengers— >-Rs. 41 a 
day. Their diet was principally rice and bee& 
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two or three co^s beiog fortunately purchase* 
able at an intermediate station. The ladies 
occupied the saloon, which was none too spacious 
When an officer came to the saloon deck, the 
ladies all fled into their cabins and laid by till 
he took his departure, the two Itanees acting 
the part of vigilent and adroit duennas. Their' 
signal for disappearance was always obeyed 
cheerfully, and without an instant’s hesitation. 

I have been favoured by some of these royal 
ladies with the result of their observations of the 
routine of political life in the Palace at Manda- 
lay. They do not speak vindictively of Kin<j 
Theebaw, or ascribe to him personally the 
slaughter of their relations, and the sufferings and 
dangers which they themselves have undergone. 
He was a man, they say in a kindly tone, of a fond 
heart, and had those around him left him to carry 
out his own intentions there would have been no 
massacres. All the misfortunes which befell are 
ascribed by them to the Queen Dowager and her 
daughter Supaya Lat. This remarkable Queen, 
I hear from. Europeans who saw her on her 
departure from the Palace, is handsome, or would 
be so but for a cold and cruel mouth ; she has 
large eyes denoting great intelligence and viva- 
city* Her. complexion is decidedly dark for a 
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himself was looked upon as of doubtful origin. 
He had been wearing the monk's dress since he 
was seven years old ; mild and amiable in manners, 
he was very well educated for a Burmese Prince, 
He had passed three examinations- If he were 
married to one of the Queen's daughters — Supaya 
Lafc, the second daughter for choice-wand was 
made King — the Crown Princes and all the 
other Princes being made away with, the Queen 
could keep her power and assure the future of 
her daughters. The marriage with the daughters 
being accomplished, lie was proclaimed King. The 
pit nation fur all concerned was, however, one of 
awful peril. The massacre was effected by the 
orders of the Queen Dowager, of the Queen and 
of the .Ministers. At first it was intended to pre- 
vent any knowledge of what was done from getting 
to the cars of the ltcsideut. But the escape of 
Kyoung Yan and of his brother Nyoung Oke, 
and other circumstances, rendered secrecy im- 
possible, aud tho Kinwoon Mingyee defeuded the 
act as customary and legal, and as necessary in 
the interests of state. 

These survivors do not lay any especial part 
of the responsibility for the slaughter at the door 
of the Tyndah, though they speak of him aB a 
very formidable man. They blame the two 
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Queens— Supaya .Lat and her mother, the 
Southern Queen. They describe Supaya Lat as 
very harsh aud vehement, and as a woman who 
shrank from nothing. The Ministers would have 
been themselves killed by the Queen’s order if 
tfyey disobeyed. They give as an instance what 
befell Yaiipung Prince, a young man, who was- 
made a Prince and a favourite of Theebaw on his 
accession to the throne. The King at that time, 
in his remorse, give way to drink, at the instance 
of this youth, who further advised him to solace 
himself with additional wives so as to make up 
the mystic number of four Queens— of thc^ 
North, South, East, and West — dear to Burmese 
monarchs. He also remonstrated with the King 
for giving way on all points to Supaya Lat, 
telling him that people were laughing at him for 
not making his own will prevail. The Queen 
took alarm, and accused the favourite of hatching 
a plot against the King. Getting the Ministers 
to support the charge, she obtained a royal order 
for the arrest of the accused. The moment the 
Yanoung Prince was taken to prison he was 
strangled. The King was informed that he 
had committed suicide with n pair of scissors, 
and believed the story. The three addi- 
tional wives all died in a period of a year or two. 
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The Tyndall wailed on one of them, dud said that 
lie had received orders from the Queen to put her 
to death. The doomed woman said, “Don’t 
put me to death ; I will take poison ! ” She 
turned round and got the poison, which was 
in readiness, and swallowed it. The King was 
told that one of these ladies had died "of cholic, 
another of fever, and that a third had been 
found dead from violence, hut that no one knew 
who had killed her. It was well known at the 
Palace that neither Supaya Lat nor her mother 
was to be trifled with. The King meant well, 
•but was under their influence, and that of the 
Ministers whom they ruled, holding, very 
literally, the strings of life and death ia their 
hands. 

One of the Princesses, who had been taken 
into Queen Supaya Lac’s service, gave me an 
interesting account of the daily life in the 
Palace. Tho Queen having a fancy to. 
this young lady was, she says, very kind to her 
on the whole, though whenever Her Majesty was 
angry she was very rough to her, and she was 
very cross indeed to all tie others. The King 
and Queen breakfasted together at nine in the 
morning, one or two of the maids of honor alone 
being present to wait on them. At two there 
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was tiffin, and dinner at six. The King did not 

drink strong liquor ; he was never drunk except 

during a period few months after his accession. 

He then drank heavily, being induced to do so 

by the young man Yanoung. In fits of fury 

faom intoxication, the King would seize a spear 

and run after the maids of honour, and even 

after the Queen herself, terrifying them, as if he 

would kill them. 

Another of the Princesses, of considerable in- 
telligence, tells me that Theebaw used to pretend 
to want to slay the maids of honour, and the 
Queen, to drive them out in order to be able to* 
have tfite-a-tdtes with his new wives married at 
tho instance of Yanoung After the six o’clock 
dinner the King assembled the Ministers, and 
until nine o'clock discussed the affairs of tho 
country. The Queen was not presont at these 
conferences, except on rare occasions. But she 
always knew what took place, sending one of the 
maids of honour to listen, and bring her v'ord 
when she did not care to listen herself. She 
very seldom spoke to any of the Princesses or 
others about these things. She did not give 
orders to the Ministers, but she spoke to the 
King. Nevertheless the Queen did give orders 
for people to be killed without the instruction of 
b 23 
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the King. Moung Chown, a t . magistrate, and 
Shway Hlan,also a magistrate, were believed to be 
the ministers of the Queen in snch matters. The 
King sometimes enquired where was so-and- 
so, who had been executed unknown to him. 
Then ho was told that they died of disease. The 
King had only his wives ; he did notospeak to 
the maids of honour ; three of the wives are dead. 
The Tyndah killed two by order of the Queen. 
This statement must be taken as expressing 
the belief in the Palace only, and not of course 
as conclusive evidence that the belief was well- 
founded. They were not killed at once, but at 
intervals, lasting over eighteen months. The 
Queen Supaya Lat had the upper hand of 
him, and he was very smooth with her. He 
knew that he owed everything to her, and 
to her mother, who had befriended him when 
he and his mother were in disgrace. His 
mother was sent down out of the Palace into 
the garden. King Mindo-Min said he would 
have her put to death; but the Ministers 
said it would not be wise to make a scandal, 
which would injure the royal name, ,and religion 
also. Asked why the late King had been so in- 
censed with Thcebaw’s mother, my informant 
smiled, and pleaded ignorance. But the truth 
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is, that the King^ fancied he had reason to be 
jealous of a certain Phoongyec. Theebaw was 
made a Phoongyee, and wore the monk's yellow 
dress, from the time he was six or seven. 
The mother of Supaya Lat preferred him to any 
Qf the others, and he had no one to look to but 
herself ;ie had been taught by the Phoongyees, 
and was better educated than the other Princes. 
The Queen thought he would marry one of her 
three daughters if lie were made King, and she 
brought it about. Ilis alligations to the Dowa- 
ger Queen gave Supaya Lat a great hold over 
him, and he did all she asked him. He was ^ 
man of good heart; he knew Religion, and that 
gave him a kind disposition. Had not people 
around him misled him, thcro would have been no 
massacres; ho would not have killed any one of 
his own accord. The King used to read books 
occasionally. He often received the visits of the 
Phoongyees, to whom he showed great respect. 
The afternoons ho used to spend in the gardens 
or in the Palace, talking and laughing with 
Supaya Lat; he was very fond of her. 

With regard to the favourite Yanoung, they 
tell me that he had been a page of honopr in 
the Palace, and was a great friend of the young 
Theebaw, who took an oath that if he ever came 
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to the throne he would make^ him a prince and 
a great man. This promise was redeemed. 
When he induced the King to take several wives, 
he of course became obnoxious to the Queen. He 
heard of her dissatisfaction, but he answered, “ I 
can only serve one master, and I serve the King. 
Since bo loves me I do not fear anyone 1” A 
generous sentiment which might secure our 
sympathy if we did not know that he had the 
laws of Burma at his command, and helped him- 
self to any fair face he saw, sending death to 
the father or husband who might show a 
disposition to make a noise. The Queen who 
appeared to hold him in mortal fear, charged him 
with plotting against the Government, and the 
Ministers sustaining the imputation, the King 
gave an order for his arrest, which was interpret- 
ed as an order for his execution and was promptly 
carried out. The property which he had amassed 
was large; his jewellery being brought to the 
Palace, the Queen exclaimed in anger, “ Why, 
he had mere splendid things than I have myself 
The story of the scissors satisfied the King at the 
time ; but when he found himself betrayed and 
ruined in his Palace, last November, he thought 
of his former favourite, and exclaimed, "If 
Yanoung had lived, he would have saved me 
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from this He was certainly a man of con- 
siderable energy of character, and was outspoken 
to the point of rashness in his advice to the King. 
He saw the political danger of the undue latitude 
given to the Queen, and he told the King that if 
it were known that she governed the country, 
people wgjuld laugh at him and say that Supaya 
Lat was King and not Theebaw. In giving this 
hold counsel he was simply, of course, pro- 
nouncing his own doom. The Queen could not 
pardon him for such plain speaking or for 
the institution of the four wives. And so he 
disappeared from the Bceue very early in th«j 
reign. 

By all accounts the King was fond of reading 
in his leisure hours. The Royal Library was 
well stocked with valuable Bali manuscripts and 
histories of the Burmese Kingdom. These 
works were in some danger of being scattered 
among private purchasers at the sale of prizes 
in the Palace ; but the Rev. J. A. C'olbcck 
got. the attention of the General Command- 
ing, and ’ book sales were stopped. Many of 
the palm-leaf hooks are splendidly got up, 
with gold and vermilion edges and gilt bind- 
ings, wrapped up in figured silk cloths. The 
General’s design is, 1 believe, to present the 
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manuscripts to one or more universities at home, 
■where the books will be highly valued, and lie at 
the service of European erudition. Mr. Colback 
will as soon as possible make a catalogue. 

One or two books have got a history. A once 
dainty volume of religious meditations, and i»- 
cluding a sermon of Shin Gaudama, the founder 
of the Buddhist faith, was picked up the other 
day. It is a small-sized palm leaf manuscript, 
partly in Pali,- partly with interlinear translation 
into Burmese, in gold boards. This was a 
devotional book of the Princess of Maydoo, and 
«bears her name first as Princess, then as Queen 
in the Burmese era 1194, i.e. A.D. 1833. 
The lady in question must, therefore, have been 
ono of the queejis of King Bah Gycedaw, who 
reigned from 1819 to 1837, and in whose days 
we made our firat entrance in force and took our 
first share of the Burmese empire. Some later 
possessor has scored out the lady's name, but it 
can be read nevertheless. 

Another book or series of books describes fn 
picture and footnotes the life and preaching of 
Shin Gaudama. The Royal artist, Oo-san-da, 
was ordered by King Mindo-Min to paint scenes 
in the 550 eats or existences of Gaudama. 
“ From the shaving of Wa-tba-ka-ya Pohnna's 
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head by order o£ King Nza-tatha : — To— The 
Preaching to the congregation the advantages of 
virtue, by the Lord while residing in the monas- 
tery which was built in the village of Patulu.” 

A prefer studio was set apart in the Palace, call, 
od the " Gohn-gan-soung " ; and the King being 
greatly interested in the progress of the work, 
frequently honoured the artist by his presence, 
troubled him too, perhaps, for it must be awk- 
ward to sketch and paint while lying on your 
stomach in the presence of royalty. But that was 
not the whole of the poor painter's distress and 
difficulty. One day the King was accompanied by 
a young page of honour — a “ Lot-thon-daw " — 
and let .him be held up to infamy by his title, the 
Soung-Hlu-Moo. The youngster added to the 
painter's distress by nipping him in a tender part, 
and the poor artist forgetting decorum, majes- 
ty, and prudence, pioked up the Royal spittoon, 
and, with a sweep of his haud, brought it smartly 
down upon the„empty cranium of his tormentor. 
An explosion, tears, and bloodshed, were the 
immediate consequences. The King started, and 
was indignant at the insult to his presenoe; 
ordered the.poor painter out, and but for the fact 
of his being a man of genius, and able to pro- 
cure the powerful intercession of the Burmese 
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Archbishop, would have at once ordered his 
execution. Oosan-da never finished his pictures, 
but outlived his Royal master and died only 
four months ago. His volumes will find their 
way as picture-books into English nurseries 
at home and will bo shown to little darlings 
who want to know what papa has brought from 
the wars, and then inevitally find their way 
by sure gradations to the all ocnsuming 
fire. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MEINGOON PRINCE. 

Th« Meingoon Prince at Pondicherry — Mission front 
Theebaw to the French Governor— The Prince’s Fol? 
lowers— His Desire for British Friendship— His Escape 
to Colombo — The Massacre in the Jail at Mandalay — 
The Prince’s Opinion of Theebaw — His Offer to throw 
oyer the French— His Efforts to reach Saigon. 

Before the invasion the King and his counsel- 
lors regarded as their most dangerous enemy, the 
Meingoon Prince, an aspirant to the throne of 
King Theebaw, residing in Pondicherry. The 
conquest and annexation of Burma have sadly in- 
terfered with the prospects of this Prince, which 
were until then regarded as most promising. In 
October, 1884, Theebaw saw reason to send 4 
mission front Mandalay to Pondicherry to observe 
the Meingoon Prince and endeavour to come 
to an understanding with the French in regard t® 
a 24 
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him. On that occasion I sent one of my staff, 

Mr. White, to Pondicherry to ascertain the exact 
purpose of this singular departure from the usual 
methods of Burmese policy, and form an estimate 
of the Meingoon's character and pretensions. To 
Mr. White’s notes I am indebted for the follow- 
ing aocount of this astute and aspiring-Prince 

Pondicherry, which is to the Meingoon Prince 
his sixth place of refuge since circumstances 
necessitated his departure from his father’s 
oountfy, lias two recommendations. The chief 
of these is that it is situated on the seacoast, 
"whereby another flitting on his part may be 
'achieved without much difficulty; the second 
advantage is simply of a negative character — 
the city is not in English territory. Pondicherry 
remains from one year’s end to another almost 
as quiet as a city of the dead. A stray visitor i» 
received with as much surprise as if he had 
dropped from the clouds. No wonder, therefore, 
that the Burmese Rajah — as the Meingoon Prince 
is generally termed — created a sensation by bring* 
ing into a city where quiet hitherto reigned au- 
. preme, a mimic court, with a little host of regular 
"attendants, and towards which Others similarly 
"strange in their costume and foreign in their 
* tongue-are continually: passing, The Prince has 
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taken up his abode in tbe European quarter, and 
his bungalow was equidistant from the sea, and 
fjom the fine grove of cocoanut trees, whioh skirts 
the northern side of the city. 

Among the passengers by the train from 
Madras were two Burmans, one of whom was a 
minister Trom the Court of King Theebaw at 
Mandalay. Since the Frinoe located himself at 
Pondicherry, the passage of Burmans to and 
from Madras^- to which port steamers from 
Ban goon run direct — had been so frequont as to 
excite comment no longer. On the arrival of 
the train at Pondicherry it was, however, evident? 
that the exiled Prince expected the agent of the 
King. .As the train passed from the dark cocoa- 
nut grove, there was perceived beneath tbe black 
and white colonnade of the station a little 
assemblage of Burmans, in all tbe brilliant 
colouring of their national costume. It had be- 
come known to the Frinco that on his account a 
mission was on its way to Pondicherry, and that 
the train of Sunday was to bring an officer of 
no lesser rank than Oo-Pow-Htoon, the Assistant 
Secretary for the Foreign Department of the king- 
dom of Burma. The gathering on the platform 
was presumably intended os & demonstration of 
the influence and rqsourpea at the conunaqd of 
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the Prince, in the hope that it would be reported' 
in the narrative of the mission for the irnforma- 
tion of the King. No exhibition of hostility 
took place towards the King’s representative, nor 
wai an opportunity granted for any. display of 
feeling, a guard detailed for the purpose by tbs 
French authorities at once assuming 'Charge of 
the Burmese minister. The demonstration was 
Boon at an end, and mounting a “ pushpush”— 
the only means of conveyance provided in the 
city — each pair of Barmans urged the coolies 
to the utmost speed the vehicles permitted. 

In the afternoon King Theebaw’s representa- 
tive had an interview with the Acting Governor, 
the newly-appoiuted Governor not having yet 
taken up liis residence in India, and on the fol- 
lowing morning left for Arconum junction, 
on his way to Mandalay, by Calcutta, to report 
the result of his mission. Not until his departure 
was the guard relaxed, a police sepoy acting as 
■entry during the night at the minister’s hotel. 

On paying a visit to the Meingoon Prince a 
few hours after he had received the hews of the 
presence of the King’s representative, Mr. White 
found him in high spirits at thejiHrent. His 
bungalow is a roomy one in the Hue St. Louis, 
It is fronted by a spaoiods compound, and 
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in this respect differs from neighboaring houses, 
which ere built on the street line. Although the 
property of the French Government, and the usual 
residence of the Secretary to the Governor, the 
Prince occupied it as a regular tenant, and payed 
jeut in the usual course for the three other build- 
ings in which his followers are lodged. Some 
sixty men had joined him since he was brought 
back to the French city, mostly young Burmans 
from Rangoon. Not that his is entirely a 
youthful following. A venerable and grim- 
visaged Burman, sword in hand, was pacing 
backwards and forwards on guard within thn 
lower verandah. Other elders of the Prince's 
company subsequently made their appearauce, 
but the sentinel’s was the only weapon observ- 
able. 

Of the older men the most noteable is Oomho, 
a Barman, who took part in the Prince's out- 
break in Mandalay, and has since been an exile, 
with his leader, living chiefly in Rangoon. He 

I 

has been one of the chief instruments of com- 
munication with the Prince, whom he frequently 
visited during his captivity. Now he has 
•altogether taken up his quarters at Pondicherry, 
and is regarded by the Prince aa his Prirae- 
-Miuister, and by that title he is known. The heeo 
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of the young Barmans is undoubtedly a Mussul- 
man, named, in Burmese, Pho-thin. This youth, 
whose richly embroidered attire made him a 
conspicuous figure at the railway station, was 
brought up in Burma, and went into business as 
a trader iu the rubies found in King Theebaw'g 
mines. Although quite boyish in appearance, 
Pho-thin has already won his spurs in in- 
trigue. It is to him the Prince Owes his escape 
from Benares into French territory, the young 
Mussulman having managed for him the whole of 
the difficult business of disguising and getting 
Vim out of the sacred city, where his brother — the 
Meingoondine Prince — still remains. Of Sepan 
Ook, the Armenian engineer, who contrived the 
Prince's later escape from Pondicherry, mnch 
has been written in connection with that event, 
but he has yet to justify uis claim to the name of 
Oonpang, or “ flower of success" which has beep 
bestowed upon him. He joined the Prince two 
years ago, and his knowledge of the European 
languages bat served his leader in good 
stead. 

It is the custom for the men to guard their 
Prince as he sleeps at night, his adherents divid- 
ing themselves into three or four watches for 
the purpose of ensuring his safety. Outside the 
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compound one onto police sepoys stationed, but 
this was only a temporary measure during the 
short visit of the King's officer from Mandalay. 

An attendant conducted me into the presence 
of the Prince, who was seated in a large recep- 
tion- room which runs the full length of the 
bufigaloft. A stoutly-built man of medium 
height, about forty years of age, with a broad 
Countenance, beaming with good-humour, and 
Votuned features, left unmarked notwith- 
standing -all his perilous adventures — such is 
the Meingoon Prince. His costume was of the 
ordinary Burmese character, and was without 
ornament. It consisted of a abort white jacket, 
and a striped langooti of the hand-woven mate- 
rial of hie native country, and his black hair, 
wrought in a knot to the crown of the head, was 
circled with a narrow fillet of fine yellow muslin. 
There was nothing about bis person to distin- 
guish the Prince from his followers ; but they 
-approached him in the fashion enforced before 
the Burmese King — prostrating themselves and 
moving onhands and knees. Even his interpreters 
when addressing him remained in a kneeling pos- 
ture, with the palms of their hands together in an 
attitude of supplication. The Brinoe possesses an 
•expression so bland audigenial, that it was difficult 
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to credit such a pioture of ineffable good-humour 
with the crimes history has placed to his account. 
Could it he true that twenty years ago this Prince 
rose in rebellion against his father the King, 
whose escape in disguise from one palace to an- 
other alone prevented him from becoming both 
regicide and patrioide ? But in that attack 
on the royal residence, the War Prince, doubly 
related to him as his own uncle and the father 
of his wife, was one of the victims of the 
Mein goon Prince. Was this the young des- 
perado whose conspiracy against his protectors, 
whilst in refuge at Rangoon, caused the English 
Government to deport him to the Andaman 
Islands ? 

Lightly referring to any such dark episodes of 
his young dajs, the Prince declared he was now a 
changed man. Speaking in Hindustani the one 
accomplishment gained during his exile he de- 
clared : — "The mistake the English Government 
have made all along is that they do not know 
up to this moment the object I have at heart* 
The Government thinks there has been no change 
in me during all these twenty years. They forget 
one cannot remain always a child. I have been 
telling them for a long time— but my word is not 
believed— that when I come to the throne I will 
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show to the English Government, and to all the 
'world, that I am on friendly terms with , every- 
one, and that my object is to keep all my 
subjects at peace. If I go to war with my 
neighbours, how can 1 keep the peace between 
my subjects I" In illustration of the contrast' 

, between the Meingoou Prince of to-day and 
the ill-regulated individual of twenty years 
since, be added : — “ It is now just like giving a 
ruby or a rare gem, to one who has learned its 
value and knows his. Such a one will know 
how to deal with it, and will add to its value; 
whilst another, who has not learned to understand* 
what a real jewel is, will destroy its lustre and 
utterly spoil the gem.” 

Whilst the Prince asserts that he will make no 
further attempt to approach the British Govern- 
ment, he is still fully alive to the value of any 
patronage or countenance that might lend greater 
freedom of action in endeavouring to realise his 
aspirations. He prays that the Government 
of India may withdraw their claims upon him 
as an escaped prisoner. But he professes himself 
tired of making hopeless appeals. As soon as he 
found himself safe at Chaudernagore he sent in a 
memorial which was a model of brevity, his whole 
prayer being comprised in four monosyllables— 
■ 25 v 
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•* Let me go home/’ To this- petition came the 
answer from Lord Dufferin, "If you will leave 
French territory and surrender yourself to the 
British authorities, whatever wishes you present 
shall be considered." 

Nothing daunted, in four or five months tne 
Prince forwarded another memorial in an extend** 
ed form, assuring the Government that he was 
desirous of making friendship with them, that he 
wished to be free to go wherever he wanted, that 
he would in return for their friendship accept 
whatever terms they offered, and that he would 
once more settle all the European traders in 
Upper Burma. To this no answer was given ; and 
a third attempt to open negotiations, when King 
Theebaw's ambassadors were sent to France, was 
alike ineffectual in the end, although the Prince 
then appealed for permission to send his prime* 
minister as his representative. Lord Dufferin'fc 
name was suggested to him, as a Viceroy who 
would be unhampered by precedent, and who 
would be likely to form his own opinion on what, 
ever matter of State came before him. But the 
Prince shook his head despondently, and ex- 
claimed, “ The same was said of Lord Ripon- 
hat all the petitions I sent him Were in good faith 
and he has treated them as worthless." Then tak. 
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lag up another aspect of the question She Prince 
Qontftmedj "The fact is the English Govern* 
ment have thrown me away. The French Govern* 
meat have taken me. up, and are treating me aa 
if I were a favourite child, with all their 
kindness and hospitality. When I came here 
I had ollly a single servant, now I hare four 
houses and sixty attendants. The French have 
offered to supply me with money, and as up 
to this time my subjects in Burma have 
provided the funds for all my wants, I have 
answered that whenever necessary I will take it.’* 
I suggested to the Prince that notwithstanding* 
this disinterested friendship towards himself, the 
Government in Paris were showing none the less 
friendly feeling towards the ambassadors of the 
King he is desirous to supplant. His pleasant 
laugh showed that he could rightly estimate the 
disinterestedness of his French friends. 

Although his prospects of escape from Pondi- 
cherry are rather nebulous, the Meingoon Prince 
ia very sanguine, and is deeply considering 
whether he shall make bis way towards Manda- 
lay by Saigon or Bangkok, On one point he 
has at ell events made up his mind. " Unless 
1 get a real assurance that I shall not he 
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detained, how can I surrender myself to the 
English Government ? J ’ As he asked the Ques- 
tion he glanced through the window towards the 
sea-shore, fifty yards away, where the waves of 
the hay were breaking on the white sands. It 
was clear that to him this is the favoured way 
towards the fulfilment of his hopes, for'which he 
is willing to risk his head. 

Yet the Prince has no reason so far to be grate- 
ful to the " watery waves." If hW fellow-pas- 
sengers may be trusted, he is a sea-sick Prince, and 
it was to the weakness of his stomach rather than 
to any defect in his plans, that his recent at- 
tempt at escape landed him on French territory in 
India instead of in Cochin-China. Having been 
successfully smuggled out of Chandernagorc, the 
Prince was well on his way to Colombo when the 
monsoon weather in the Bay of Bengal numbered 
him among its victims. Completely prostrated 
by illness, an appeal was made to the captain 
of the vessel to shift him from the third-class 
into the saloon. The money for the transfer was 
asked for, and in his misery the third-class pas- 
senger declared himself a Prince, and offered to 
give a chit on one of his supporters for the sum 
required. He was put into more comfortable quar- 





ters, but at Colombo a telegram bad annomflped 
his escape, %nd instead of being permitted to pro- 
ceed eastwards he eras returned to India. ) 

Nevertheless he is determined to make rjits 
more attempt to euter Burma, and fearing British 
influence might bar his passage through Siam, he 
is filingflus eyes on the more distant Saigon. So 
far as Pondicherry is concerned, the Prince thinks 
himself free to leave whenever he chooses. 
It is true no semblance of a guard is ordinarily 
placed upon him, but the supreme autho- 
rities in France would without doubt be appealed 
to on the first hint of the Prince’s departure; 
lie states that he is only waiting for the critical 
moment to arrive, and that he has only to put 
himself at the head of the people to ensure suc- 
cess. “ It iB a fact," said he, "that King Thee- 
baw is detested. I am his elder brother, and 
the legitimate heir. I hear no ill-will to him 
nor to the Queen. r l heehaw is my younger 
brother, and his wife is my sister." The rela- 
tionship thus referred to by the Prince is a rela- 
tionship in blood as well as in law. As was the 
custom of the Incas of Peru, the Queen of 
Burma distinguished by being selected from 
the sisters of the reigning monarch. This custom 
has, too, an important bearing on the claim 
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to the throne put forward Ijy the Meingoon 
Prince, King Theebaw nqt only professi n*g to 
occupy the throne. inactfordaoce with the will of 
his / father, with whom its disposal rested, bu6 
denying to the Prince any right to the kingdom, 
on the ground that he is not of the pure royal 
blood on both sides, required in a monarch of 
Burma. 

Of his adherents in his brother’s kingdom, the 
Meingoon Prince speaks vaguely, but with con* 
fidence. He repudiates being in any way respon- 
sible for the gaol outbreak in Mandalay, whioh 
was the occasion or the pretext of a massacre. 
When asked whether it was not a fact that 
some of his friends were among the prisoners, 
he parried the question “ I have,” he said, 
" friends both within and without the gaol.” 

For the last five years, the Prince said, all the 
outbreaks among the Shans had been .in his be- 
half, although they had been provoked by unjust 
treatment, for which he did not blame bis brother, 
the Queen having all the power. The Fringe 
was well supplied with the newspapers contain- 
ing any references to himself, and by his orders a 
batch from Raugoon was produced. He pointed 
out, as an illustration of the progress bis cause 
was making, that a Rangoon paper was strongly 
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urging the British Government to make terms 
frith him, as a substitute for the ruling sovereign. 
jOu this the Prince explained that hiB idea of 
friendship was for each party to an alliance to 
make use of the other. When asked when an 
opportunity for action would next present itself, 
he replied with a devout gesture '* God knows." 
The interview had opened with the observance of 
a Burmese custom. Au attendant laid between 
us a number of cigars, and Burmese etiquette re- 
quired that the visitor should “light up" before 
his host. As I retired, says the interviewer, the 
Hein goon Prince accompanied me to the top ef ' 
the steps, some thirty of his attendance dragging 
their prostrate forms along the terrace behind us. 
It was a painful spectacle, and at the same time 
as grotesque as any thing in the demon opening 
to a Drury Lane pantomime. 

At, the end of December Colonel Sladen 
received a letter from the M eingoon Prince 
saying that he would have nothing to do with the 
Prenob, provided he were assisted to the throne 
of Burma. 

No notice Was taken of this communication. 

History repeats itself rather tediously in the 
ease of the Meingoon Prince. For a second 
time he thade his. way in February to Gdlombo 
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on board a French steamer th'; Tibre. And he 
has had to return whence he came, much depress- 
ed, aud, it is to be feared, very sea-sick. When 
he asked the commander of the Tibre, in which 
he had been brought from Pondicherry to the 
harbour of Colombo, to put him on board the 
French steamship China bound for Saigon, the 
request was refused. The grounds for the refu- 
sal are not stated. Probably the French captain 
did not like to have any part in a transaction 
which might be distasteful to the British autho- 
rities. But he suggested that the Prirce might 
get on board the China by a port-boat, or by a 
native boat. This course was apparently consi- 
dered dangerous. Once on board a boat under 
the British flag in British waters, the Prince 
might find himself once more a prisoner. So he 
decided to return to Pondicherry in the Tibre, 
and he has reached that place, and gone back to 
his old quarters there. We hear that just before 
his departure on this luckless trip, he spoke very 
freely to visitors about the turn things had taken 
in Burma. He approved of the deposition of 
Theebaw, who was, he considered, unfit to be 
King. As for the British, he was not un- 
friendly to them. If he had come to the throne 
instead of Theebaw, things would have gone 
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differently. The (English might have come to 
Mandalay, if he ruled, sooner than they did with 
Theebaw, if they had liked to do so ; they would 
have been welcome to him as friends and allies. 
Theebaw did not understand how to govern tho 
country, and it was well he was removed. Tho 
Prince spoke of going to reside in Saigon, and 
said that he was waiting for a communication 
from tho French authorities. The communication 
which he seemed to expect was a passport, which 
he would, he said, get as a matter of course, for 
he was not a prisoner, never having done any- 
thing against the French. This Prince will* 
probably be heard of again, for lie lias a great 
deal of ,vivaoity and energy, though hitherto he 
has not contrived to bring any of his undertak- 
ings to a satisfactory issue. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DEPORTATION OF THE 
TYNDAII. 

The Arrest of the Tyndall at the Council— His Sinister 
Reputation -His Services to the British at the close 
of the War - The Policy of Employing him to Re- 
constitute the Burmese State— The Prejudices against 
him ami their Grounds— 1 Theebaw’s Declaration with 
regard to the Massacres— Supaya Lat and the Kiu- 
woon Mcingyee— ' The Expedition at Ava— The Surren- 
der of Thechaw— The Difficulties of the Situation — 
Mr. Bernards View— lie Arrests the Tyndah and 
fiends him to Rangoon— Received with Consideration 
by the Viceroy, 

The arrest of the Tyndah at thcHlootdaw was 
an event which electrified Mandalay on the 

evening of the 2?th December. No one had the 
. * 
least idea that anything of the kind was in con- 
templation. Since the occupation of the city 
the Tyndah and the other ministers had met 
daily in the Hlootdaw Pavilion, close to the Hall 
of the Golden Throne, in view Of all who are 
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permitted to enteq the precincts of jtlie Palace. 
Colonel Sladen generally was present at their 
deliberations, and presided. He had come to 
Mandalay, fully sharing the general belief in the 
exceptional villainy of Thecbaw's Minister of 
War, and was quite prepared to execute him, if 
need be. His intention was to do the best lie 
could with the Kinwoon Meingycc. 

But on nearer approch it was found that the 
popular belief in regard to the exceptional 
atrocity of the Tyndah was based mainly on 
rumour, and a little on prejudice. It was not? 
possible to obtain any evidence to show that the 
War Minister had been more guilty in regard to 
the massacres than his colleagues. But apart 
from the past history of the Tyndah there wero 
considerations which seemed under the actual cir- 
cumstances to be of more importance, and to mark 
him out as a man whose services in preserving 
some semblance of organization in the country 
might be of value. It became evident that 
for certain good reasons the Tyndah was no 
longer “the king's man, ” and that there were 
motives of the weightiest kind by which he 
was influenced for his own personal safety to 
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cast in his lot unreservedly y itH us. He pos- 
sessed undoubted influence and authority, which 
might bo used either for or against us. The 
necessities of his position had already obliged 
him to act in our interest, rather than in that of 
his master. 

When Thcebaw was peremptorily dethroned 
and deported, the fabric of government fell in ; 
it was necessary to organ izo a provisional govern- 
ment of some kind to take its place, and the 
Tyndall being in a position to give useful aid, 
find the Kinwoon Mcingyeo having at the last 
moment gone down the river with Theebaw, 
Colonel Sladen decided to employ him, while 
watching him closely. He did good service for 
his new mastors, and no imputation is made upon 
him in regard to his acts or his attitude during 
the month he was in office. Nevertheless 
Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner, with very 
geueral approval, removed him from office without 
an instant’s warning, had him arrested in sight of 
his astouudod colleagues, in front of the Palace, 
and sent him straight on board a steamer under 
an escort of British soldiers. The event was 
so sudden and striking, that it had all the effect 
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of a coup d’etat, a\d created au imn|ense sensa- 
tion In Mandalay. It created an equally pro- 
found impression in Lower Burma and in India, 
whither the Tyndah was sent to spend some 
time in exile. 

• The reasons which are assigned by Mr. Bernard 
for thia Unexpected and vigorous assertion of 
supreme authority are certainly of great weight, 
and will probably bo accepted as justifying his 
action. Unquestionably the feeling in Mandalay 
among the Europeans is one of satisfaction — a 
satisfaction fully shared by the Burmese them- 
selves. In order that the situation can be under' 
stood, and that the public, while approving of 
the Commissioner’s action, may do justice to the 
grounds on which Colonel Sladen decided to 
utilise the services of the Tyndah in spite of his 
unpopularity, and the odium which rightly or 
wrongly attached to his name, it will be as 
well to put the events connected with the ex- 
Minister of War’s later career in their true 
perspective. 

Tyndah Meingyee is a soldier, and served for 
many years before obtaining civil oi administrative 
employment. The title in question denotes that 
the revenues of the town of Tyndah have been 
assigned to him as the recompense of services. 
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He is in Bujmese phrase "the ji ater of the reve- 
nues” of Tyadah. He himself admits, or rather 
boasts, that he is illiterate, and only knows the 
routine business to which he has been accustomed! 
Nevertheless he possesses great tact, and even a 
certain genius for aifah'B. He was one of thp 
only two men in the King’s court who was pos- 
sessed of talent and some force of character. The 
Kinwoon Meingyee was his rival ; with whom, 
however, he kept up on the whole satisfactorily 
relations, basod on mutual interests. The one 
possessed tho confidence more or less of the 
outside public, and was known to be a man of 
somo education, who had visited Europe, and was 
believed to be a well-intentioned and ablp man. 
The other was tho rough soldier, who knew howto 
stand well at the Palace, especially with Queen 
Supaya Lat and her mother; he was head of the 
army ; his son commauded the Palace Guards ; he 
played with the royal children ; he was, besides, the 
man of action, to whom the King was said to 
owe his throne. When anyone become obnoxi- 
ous to the King or to the Queen, it was 
understood that the Tyndah was the man to 
undertake the duty of disposing of him. He was 
therefore regarded with more fear then love, and 
his reputation was that of a man who would 
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shrinjc from nothing, and who urged tin the royal 
pair to enormities which would perhaps never 
have occurred to their unassisted intelligence. 


But it is now almost certain that the grim 
old minister was somewhat the victim of 
prejudice. I have it on the authority of Prin- 
cesses o? King Mindo-Min J s family thnt the 
Tyndall, though a terrible man at times, exerted 
his influence to save many persons from ruin 
and sudden death. He was always ready to 
oblige the King, and more particularly the 
Queen, and he never refused point blank to put 
out of the way any one designated to him for 
the purpose. But in many cases he suggested 
delays,- and in some he found means to convey 
a hint to the destined victim to go into hiding, 
trusting to forgetfulness or a change of view 
on the part of his sovereign, or rather on that of 
Supaya Lat, 

It seems certain that the order for the execu- 
tion of the remaining members of Mindo- Min's 
family was renewed more than once j the delays 
and the difficulties interposed by the ministers, 
of whom the Tyndah was certainly the most 
considerable, averted their doom. As for the 
Tyndah's part in the great massacres, no evidence 
has been found, since the expedition arrived 
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at Mandalaj , to sustain the allegation that he 
had more to do with the dread business than 
any of the other ministers. The evidence was 
sought for, especially by Mr. Bernard, but it 
was not found. The whole system of the 
Hlootdaw was that of Cabinet responsibility ; 
the danger of one-man-power was effectually 
guarded against, so far as individual ministers 
were concerned ; all should concur before any 
measure was ordered. It would be perilous, and 
something more, for any one minister to carry 
out a plan of his own, or to recommend any 
grave step to the King which had not re- 
ceived the sanction and support of his colleagues. 
If things went wrong he would be in great jeo- 
pardy; as we shall see presently it is deemed 
impossible in Burma to confine the expression 
of displeasure to simple dismissal ; dismissal 
necessarily involves death or exile. Under the 
late Government dismissal would be supplement-' 
ed by death. The Tyndah regarded the order, 
for his removal from the Council issued by Mr. 
Bernard as uaturally implying a sentence of 
death ; lie could not believe that exile Mono 
would be regarded as sufficient. No individual 
minister would, under the lato regime, hare 
ventured to take a personal initiative in the 
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•laughter of the Ring’s relatives. T^ic initiative 
was taken by Supaya Lai’s mother, and by the 
resolute and unfaltering queen-consort herself. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the massacres 
were resolved upon and carried out by the 
IJlootdaw as a measure of State policy, in accord- 
ance with Burmese traditions and practice. The' 
deed was done at the instigation of the two queens, 
whose own lives were at stake for their part in 
the poisoning, real or suspected, of King Mindo- 
Min. 

The ex-King declares, and his always asseve- 
rated, that be knew nothing of the murder of hie 
brothers, to whom he had pledged himself that 
he would not, if ho catne to the throne, carry 
out the old custom, and that he had received the 
same pledge from them in case any of them and 
not himself became King. He asserts that he 
was so shocked when he heard of what had been 
done, that he informed the ministers that be 
would not sit on the throne, but would retire to a 
monastery, and be actually wore the monk’s dress 
for seven months. The ministers, he said, and 
he especially named the Kinwoon Meingyee, 
told him that what had been done was necesSar^ 
to prevent a civil war, which would have caused 
great loss of life ; that the same course bod 
b27 
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always bcer| taken in Burma fob the same object; 
■tb at tbc whole responsibility and blame would 
full on tlio shoulders of the ministers, and not on 
his, as lie was not concerned in it. I bis version 
of the affair may be completed by adding that 
it is generally believed that the ministers, in 
deciding on the massacre, were inspiredjuot only 
by high reasons of State policy, but by the 
frantic vehemence with which Supaya Lat and 
her mother urged the necessity of sacrificing the 
relatives of I heehaw. They conceived that their 
own lives and that of the King were at stake, so 
long ns the usual precaution was not taken; 
and it was taken. There is absolutely no evU 
deuce to fix the crime in any especial manner 
upon the Tyndall, lie was one of the Council, 
aud lie took his share of the responsibility. The 
justification, which was subsequently put forward 
when concealment was found impossible, was 
that of the Kinwoon Meingyee, who pleaded 
State necessity, and cited precedents. He does 
not appear to have suffered much, if at all, in 
public opiniou from his complicity iu the 
tragedy, or from his deliberate justification of it 
He eujoyed throughout a considerable share 
of the royal fuvour, aud retains still a large 
measure of public confidence in Bums. He i* 
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now coming up \o Mandalay to tal|9 his seat in 
the Council of ministers, where that of tho 
JTyndah will he conspicuous by its absence. 

The collapse of King Thecbaw’s ill-compactcd 
power was brought about so suddenly, and was 
db complete and unexpected, that the exposition 
of the direct causes of the catastrophe possesses 
considerable interest. As l have mentioned, the 
Kinwoon Meingyee and the Minister of War 
were rivals in position and authority, though they 
frequently worked in a sort of harmony in order 
to circumvent hostile influences. The Kinwoon 
Meingyee, having visited England, had arrived 
at the oonclusion that it would be impossible for 
Burma to fight our power ; that there was no 
parity of strength, and that it would be wise to 
avoid doing anything that might lead to a colli- 
sion. When differences arose in the early 
part of the year he urged that concessions 
should be made, and deprecated any resort 
to hostile measures, which could only lead to 
disaster. 

Queen Sopaya Lat was so indignant at 
this want cf public spirit on tho part of tho 
Kinwoon, that she exclaimed angrily, “ Cress 
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that ministtjr in an old woman4 clothes t He i» 
not 1 man bat a miserable old woman l ” ' The 
Tyndah felt that it would -never do for the 

y 

Minister of War to incur the scorn of the 
Queen, and be dressed in an old woman's 
plotlies. He spoke confidently of the might 
of Burma, and declared that he %as able 
to give a good accouut of the English if they 
dared to come. This language obtained for the 
valorous soldier the ear of their Majesties, who 
were mightily pleased to hear that they need not 
fear the Government of India, or England, or 
any Power in the world. Burma was still great 
and formidable, and would not yield a jot on any 
point at issue. It is believed that the Tyndah 
himself may have been in part at least the dupe 
of his own ignorance, when leading the King 
straight to the edge of the precipico. He knew 
nothiug personally of the military resources ready 
to the hand of the Government of India. Ho 
believed that his muzzle-loading cannon, anti- 
quated and ill-served as it was, woald prove more 
than a match for any that could be sent against it, 
and he may have looked upon his ragamuffin 
army as equal to any body of troops in the 
world. Eor the time being he enjoyed; groat 
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reputation at the Court of Mandjalay. The 
Kiriw'oon Mciogyee fell into disgrace, and hi* 
prudent counsels were not listened to. 

The Minister of War did not himself, however, 
really believe in the imminence of war. He 
qiade no preparations of any magnitude, and 
Hie measures taken were perfunctory and 
contemptible. A number of iron swords with 
tin sheaths were manufactured, and two Italian 
Engineers were directed to provide for the de- 
fences of the river, but no materials adequate for 
the purpose were given to them. The English 
ultimatum was explained away, or even concealed 
from the King, who was kept in a fool’s paradise. 
The expedition moved forward, and the situation 
became appalling. The Jingo War Minister, who 
had played the part of a Burmese Lcboeuf, was 
On the point of being found out. His bead was 
at stake ; the English were moving on Mandalay, 
and there were no means of stopping them ; if 
once the King, and above all Supaya Lat, who 
never trifled when the interests of the monarchy 
were concerned; came to know the truth, the 
game was up. The first thing to do was to take 
care that their Majesties did not come to know 
. the danger of the situation. They were not told 
of the advance of the expedition. When the 
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fight took jflace at Minelah, , it was announced 
that the Burmese had gained a victory, and 
captured three steamers, which were on their 

i 

way to Mandalay. This important news was 
actually proclaimed through the streets of the 
capital by beat of drums, while the English werp 
nearing Ava. There were troops and pests and 
a barrier of sunken steamers and other craft, at 
this point, but the Tyndah knew too well that 
they could offer no effectual resistance. 

The War Minister’s Burmese diplomacy and 
presence of mind enabled him to save himself, 
even when things were at this pass. Be made 
np matters with the Kiuwoon Meingyee, who had 
begun to recover his credit as a peace-minister 
when affairs were suspected to be growing 
serious. The worst was still concealed from tho 
King, who was told that the English force was 
not coming to make war, bat to escort Colonel 
Sl&den to negotiate a peace with Uis Majesty 
direct; and he was advised to remain in Man* 
dalay. Ho was informed that he coaid with* 
out difficulty explain matters and arrange a 
treaty which would give the English new con* 
ditions and satisfy them. They would then 
go away with the treaty, and the King would re- 
main in his Palace as before. Theebaw appears 
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to have hesitated. He had already Jjiven orders 
to load fifty elephants and two hundred ponies 
with treasure and other baggage, so that lie might 
retire into the Shan country. The danger to 
the lyndah, if this project was carried out, was 
obvious enough. If the King escaped and 
realised jv hat had happened — tlmt the English 
force had passed almost unopposed through the 
country, while the fact was concealed from the 
court ; that the capital and the Palace were 
occupied, and that the monarchy had disappeared 
without a blow being struck iu its defence, 
the fate of the Minister of War could not 
doubtful. In the ctisis there was one thing clear, 
that the King must not be allowed to know all. 
Access to the Palace was regulated by the 
Minister’s son, the Commandant of the Hoyal 
Guards. No one was allowed to see the King or 
tell him how things really stood. The Kinwoon 
Mciugyee agreed that flight to the Shan couutry 
promised ill ; that under the circumstances 
the best course might bo to surrender to 
the English, submit to their conditions, and 
allow them to put the King back upon the 
throne as a vassal, and go their ways. Both 
ministers now impressed this upon Theebaw; 
they represented to him that, if he fought. 
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he would probably be beaten, pud he would lose 
his throne ; the Knglisb'had come to get a treaty; 
throw open the Palace to them, negotiate with 
them personally ; give them the treaty, and they 
would return to Rangoon. 

After some, persuasion the two ministers 
induced the King to consent to the expedition 
being allowed to pass tho Avn forts, and a letter 
was despatched to General Prendergast proposing 
an armistice in order to negotiate a peace. The 
letter complained that the military expedition 
had been sent on without leaving a reasonable 
time for discussion. And it was naively added 
that although in words the ultimatum had been 
rejected, the tone of the Burmese communication 
showed that when ‘ no ‘ was verbally utter- 
ed, it was the intention to say ‘yes/ This 
letter was not signed; the official usage of the 
Burman government was to put no name at the 
end of a royal document ; probably it was consider- 
ed derogatory for the sovereign to affix hie 
signature, and it would have been presumption 
for a minister to pub his name on a notification 
presumably emanating from the King. The 
practice is to send a despatch by an ordinary 
messenger ; a confidential agent following to ex- 
plain its origin and real meaning. No local 
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functionary acted upon a royal ordei sent to him 
until the confidential agent arrived subsequently, 
to make its meaning clear. Probably the 
difficulty which ordinary persons find in un- 
derstanding the high and dry official Bur- 
mese of Court documents has led to this habit* 
of waiting for an explanation of the royal inten- 
tions before proceeding to carry out the “ royal 
order.” 

The military authorities may bo excused for 
not understanding the peculiarities of Burmese 
official usage. The fact that the document was 
not signed was pointed out to Colonel Sladen as 
conclusive as to the worthlessness of the offer to 
submit to tbc terms which the British might im- 
pose. Colonel Sladen said that had the letter 
been signed he would have known it to be un- 
official ami worthless, but that it was unsigned in 
accordance with Burmese etiquette. Nevertheless 
the letter was regarded as a hoax, and the 
envoys would probably have been kjcked over 
the ship's side, but for the insistauce of Colonel 
Sladen that it was a genuine document and 
meant surrender. A delay was reluctantly grant- 
ed* lor all the army was eager for a fight. After 
an interchange of letters the order came by 
telegraph from the King to his forces to lay down 
» 28 
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their arms and let the English pass without 
resistance. Had a fight taken place at Ava, there 
would have been further fighting at Mandalay, 
and the capital, which is a mere match-bex, 
would have probably been burned to the ground, 
palace arid all ; the King would certainly havp 
carried out his intention of flying to the Shan 
territory, and a long and tedious and bloody 
guerilla war would probably have been the 
result. 

As things turned out the Minister of 'War's, 
policy prevailed ; the English were able to come 
unopposed past Ava ; the army was disarmed, 
the King captured, and sent to India. The head 
of the (icueral-in-Chicf, for a time in such 
jeopardy, was at length safe, and we could see 
what was best to be done for Burma, now rid 
of Theebaw, So far as our interests were con- 
sidered, tho action of the Tyndah throughout 
this business was most useful. But while 
Theebaw was still in tho Palace, and not yet a 
prisoner under a guard, the Minister of War made 
it abundantly cie*r to Colonel Sladen that bis 
allegiance to the King bad been thrown off for 
good and all, and that he understood perfectly 
well that for himself and for Burma he had 
best concert with the English and let Theebaw 
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take care of himself. ‘He awoke the Colonel in 
the early morning, and informed him that there 
was great confusion in the Palace, and that the 
King was apparently preparing to leave. This 
was found to be the case, and Colonel Slanden had 
to reaaure the King and to secure his safety sent, 
for a gufftd. The King thus became a prisoner of 
war in his own Pulaee. The value of the adhesion 
of a man of so much personal influence as the 
War Minister, the most feared of all the minis- 
ters, was not to be denied. With Theebaw the 
whole fabric of Burmese administration had fallen ; 
the array was disarmed and disbanded ; the eight 
or ten Burmese steamers were captured ; the police 
were dispersed ; there was no centre of adminis- 
tration. The necessity of creating gome kind 
of provisional government was manifest and 
pressing. The Kinwoon Meiugyee, at the in- 
stance of the King, who made a personal appeal 
to him at the last moment, accompanied his 
sovereign in the steamer which was to take 
him to Rangoon. Of the members who re- 
mained the Tyndah was the only one of any 
weight. If he was on the side of the new 
government he could do great service in avert- 
ing anarchy; if he were sent away there was 
no one to supply his place. Colonel Sladen 
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determined to make use of him, having first 

t 

ascertained that the points in regard to ante- 
cedent events were as I have indicated above. 

On the principle that the workman had best 
use the instruments he finds ready to his hand# 
Colonel Sladen’s resolve to avail himself of suc|j 
services as the ex-Minister of War could*render, 
will probably he held to be justified by the 
circumstances. The greater portion of Inde- 
peudeut Burma still remains outside the line of 
the British advance, and beyond the immediate 
reach of the small detachments holding positions 
# ofi the banks of the Imiwady. The difficulty of 
restoring order and some kind of local govern- 
ment throughout the territory as a whole has 
therefore been very great ; for, as 1 have said, the 
Burmese arrnv and navy and finance ceased to 
exist in the last three days of November. The 
illootdaw, acting as a provincial government, has 
nevertheless been successful in inducing the great 
bulk of the vvoons, or governors of districts, 
and of the headmen of the villages either to accept 
their positions as subordinates of the government 
or else to give place to successors appointed 
from Mandalay. This is the first step toward* 
re-eoustituting a civil administration aud a police 
force, aud it has been on the whole successfully 
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token. There is f no doubt that the influence of 
the Tyndall has largely contributed to the mea- 
sure of success so far attained. 

Nevertheless it must be allowed that the ap- 
pointment of the Tyndah with the load of Sus- 
picion which was attached to his name was • a 
great shock to public opinion alike in Upper and 
ita Lower Burma. He was regarded very gene- 
rally as a consummate villain, and by the Bur- 
mese — if there be any — who sympathise with 
Thecbaw in his misfortunes he is held to be a 
traitor who led directly to his deposition and 
exile. The Chief Commissioner fully shared 
what must be held to bo the general opinion 
that a, man to whom so much ignominy attached 
ought not to continue a member of the Govern- 
ment. The step which he has taken will probab- 
ly be popular to a degree. At all events there 
is no room for doubt as to the thoroughness and 
energy with which tho removal from otlico and 
the deportation from the country were effected 
once the decision to have done with the Tyn* 
dah was arrived at. 

In secrecy, suddenness, and in the imposing 
character of the scene selected — the precincts? of 
the Council Chamber and of the Golden Throne in 
the grand pavilion, through whose gilded pillar# 
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tbe Throne is visible — gave to the event the im- 
pressiveness of a coup detui. Colouel Slade'n, 
who was informed of what was about to be 

• 

effected, expressed his reasons for declining to 
concur, and embodied them in a memorandum, 
which Mr, Bernard promised should be 8ubmit- # 
ted to the Viceroy. He considers that «ib was 
wrong to disregard undoubted services renderod 
to our administration, when there were no new 
grounds of complaints or suspicion, and points out 
that there was no evidence whatever to substan- 
tiate the allegations that the Tyndah was in 
*scftnc especial mauner the perpetrator of the mas- 
sacres, The Political Officer begged to be 
excused from the duty of himself arresting the 
minister, of whose conduct as a colleague he had 
no reason to complain, aud with whose services 
he was on th? whole well satisfied. 

Mr, Bornard said ho quite understood Colouel 
Sladcn’s poiut of view, and he sympathised with 
him. But it was deemed advisable that the 
Tyndah should be removed from the ministry, 
aud under the circumstances he must also be 
removed from the country. 

Mr. Pilcher then proceeded . to the Hlootdaw 
when the Council was still sitting, it being about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. He handed a note to 
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the Tyndah from,the Colonel Sladcn, stating tliab 
the Chief Commissioner wished to make a com- 
munication to him. The Tyndall went out with 
Mr. Pilcher, neither he nor the other ministers 
having the faintest idea of what was about to 
Jhappen. Brought to Mr. Bernard’s quarters close 
at hartfHie was informed that it had been consi- 
dered undesirable that lie should remain a mem- 
ber of the Council, seeing that his name was in 
general estimation connected with certain deplor- 
able events attendant on the accession of the ex- 
iting to the throne. As lie was a man of great 
influence and personal authority, there Was 
ground to suppose that he might, if not in the 
ministry, be tempted to use his influence in a 
sense adverse to it. Therefore his deportation 
to Rangoon or India for a time must he simul- 
taneous with his removal from the Government. 
He was not to regard that as a punishment but 
as a precaution. The Government would treat 
him well. The Tyndall was quite terrified by 
the communication made him by the Chief Com- 
missioner. u Sparc my life ! ” he said, “ Spare 
my life ! Do not kill me ! ” The Commissioner 
assured him with every kindness that he would 
be welt treated ; his past offences would not be 
lookedipto, so for ho eould promise that, and in 
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no ease would his life be in danger ; he would go 
to India, and it was the intention to allow him 
Its 250 a month and treat him with considera- 
tion, He would be detained in India for politi- 
cal purposes for two years. He was informed 
that a guard of soldiers of Hampshire Regiment 
with an officer were in readiness ; that he r would 
be sent in a carriage at once on board a Govern- 
ment steamer, and on the following morning he 
would proceed to Rangoon. 

So said so done. At half-past 5 I was 
driving to the Palace when 1 had to stand aside 
to allow the escort and the vehicle carrying the 
Tyndah and his fortunes to pass on towards the 
steamer. It was just outside the city walls*, and 
was, therefore, a likely place for & summary 
execution. The Tyndah thought his last 
moment was come, and he said to Mr. Forde> 
fr This is the place in which you are going to kill 
me. Alas! Sparc my life! Sparc my lifel" 
Mr. Fordo tried to reassure him, telling him that 
he would be taken on board the steamer and sent* 
in safely to India. 

In the Palaco the other ministers were found 
in anxious consultation. They did not conceal 
their fear that they would all find themselves 
arrested and deported without warning. Con- 
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sternation was dopicted on their faces. They 
were, however, positively informed that they had 
•no ground for apprehension ; that no one but the 
Tyndah would be deported, and he only for the 
special reasons assigned. But they were far from 
putting faith in this assurance, and a general 
stampeJe of officers was feared. The Ministers 
said to Colonel Sladen, “ When the Tyndah gets 
to Rangoon he will say ‘ I only did what the rest 
did ; why don't you deport them too !’ And 
then we shall be arrested and scut to India ? ” 
A guard was put on the Tyndall's house simul- 
taneously with his arrest, lie was not oven 
allowed to go home to say good-bye to his wife 
and daughter and to get his clothes, or the like, 
lest he should take opportunity to creato mis- 
chief. But three boxes of money were sent after 
him to the steamer. He is said to be very rich. 

The next day the excitement caused by 
this rcmarkablo incident was increased by the 
news that the remainder of the ladies of King 
Mindo-Min's family had been ordered to go down 
in the same steamer leaving that morning for 
Rangoon. Nyongyan's sister and mother being 
amongst the number. 

J ust outside the city walls, I was the involuntary 
cause of a stoppage. Proceeding to the Palace, my 
b 29 
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bullock cart had to get out the ruts to make 
•way for the vehicle conveying the ex- War Minis- 
ter with Mr. Ford. The delay just outside 
the walls suggested to the experience of the 
Tyndah that he was to be there and then 
despatched. lie said to Mr. Forde, “You ar«. 
going to kill me here! Alas! Spare *niy life! 
Do not kill mo !” The declarations of Mr. Forde 
that there was no question of putting him 
to death aud that he would be put safely on 
board the steamer were received doubtfully. 
It is the Uurmosc practice, almost invariably, 

' to make kiudly assurances of that kind 
when death is intended, so as to spare 
the feelings of the victim,, and give him a 
sense of false security which induces sub- 
mission. 

Tho Tyndah found on his arrival at Calcutta 
that his apprehensions were ill-founded. Lord 
Dufferin received him and treated him with con- 
sideration, holding that it was not necessary 
to make inquisition into the past ; the more 
especially since no evidence was forthcoming 
that tho War Minister was more directly culpable 
in regard to the slaughter of King Mindoo-Min’s 
family than any other member of the Hlootdaw. 
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He was informed tjmt when order is re-established 
in.Burma, the Government will permit him to 
.return to Mandalay and live there. 

The Hlootdaw a little later on sent a me- 
morial to the Viceroy asking for the reinstate- 
ment of. the Tyndall, and generally declaring that 
the rest of the Council were equally responsible 
with him for the acts which were attributed 
exclusively to him, and were the ground of his 
removal from the Government and deportation to 
India. The Hlootdaw had also asked and obtained 
the reinstatement of the Kinwoou Mcingycc as 
a member of the Council. It is worth noting 
that an address, signed by twenty-nine European 
and foreign residents at Mandalay, presented to 
the Kinwoon on his return to Mandalay, respect- 
fully tendering him their thanks for his persist- 
ent exertions on their behalf during the late war. 
This may be regarded as an oblique censure on 
the Tyndah, who has been always suspected of a 
design to bring about the massacre of the 
European community. There is no proof of any 
such intention on his part ; had he entertained it, 
there could have been no difficulty in carrying it 
into execution. It is, I think, indisputable that 
hi3 influence amongst the more turbulent spirits 
of Bonne end his long experience in managing 
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them would be of great practioal service in 
the work of reorganising the civil administration. 
But the reinstatement of the Tyndah Would be 
resented by the Europeans and by a large section 
of the Burmeso. Apart from this the Government 
will hesitate before admitting that he of al,l 
others is an indispensable man. The audience 

given by the Yiceroy to the deported minister 

and the recognition of his claim to consideration 
on the ground of the services he had Tendered to 
our force, and subsequently by holding the dacoits 
hack at a critical time, will be regarded as an 
implied sanction of the course which Colonel 
Sladen took in employing him and utilising his 
aptitudes for Burmese business on the reponsti- 
tuted Hlootdaw. The memorial of the Hlootdaw 
claimingan equal responsibility with him in regard 
to the “ removal ” of the Princes and Princesses, 
and asking for his return and reinstatement are 
incidents which point in the same direction. All 
the same, Mr. Bernard had on hissidegood reason 
for his action in removing the Tyndah from office 
and sending him to India. The Viceroy practically 
approved of the course the Chief Commissioner 
deemed necessary in deference to political appear, 
ances wheu sanction was accorded to the summary 
dismissal and deportation of a statesman with so 
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sinister a reputation. But the practical effect of 
that step was the immediate development of the 
^extent and intensity of the movement which is 
still termed decoity, but is really an effort to 
resist the conquest. In December dacoity was 
jpostly confined to the raids of villages for rice or 
other food ; before the close of the month the 
whole aspect of things had changed, and the vil- 
lages began to organise in groups, under leaders, 
to carry on operations against the detachments 
sent out from the military posts, and even to 
harass the little garrisons by firing at the sen- 
tries at night. 
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THE MEASURES OF REPRESSION. 

The Doctrine of Wholesome Severity— The Practical 
Effect— Whole Country not occupied by the Military— 
Mr. Martini’s Adventure — Scepticism as to the Result 
of Executions— Bonaparte’e Failure in Egypt— De- 
moralising Influence on those Employed— Plots and 
Counterplots— Extorting Evidence by Terror— Photo- 
graphing Executions— General Indignation — Mr. Col- 
beck’s Protest— Another Side of the Question— The 
Burmese and their Eye for the Grotesque— Disregard for 
Death when it is Inevitable— An Expedition egainst 
Daeoits— An Officer Wounded — Burmese Police. 

In British Burma there has been prevailing im- 
pression that the growth of dacoity is due to the 
want of wholesome severity in dealing with the 
daeoits. If we look at the matter from the 
Burmese point of view, we shall not be so prompt 
to come to this conclusion . A few weeks after the 
occupation of Mandalay, there were indications 
of a tendency to carry matters with a very high- 
hand indeed, and with a complete disregard of 
Burmese susceptibilities. I hare alluded to 
instances which strengthen this impression. Even 
at Mandalay the presenoe of Mr. Bernard and 
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Colonel Sladen had not sufficed to prevent dis- 
plays of overzeal which were calculated to work 
jgreat mischief. 

The political officers ore regarded by the mili- 
tary, as is usual in such circumstances, as far too 
lenient. They require some evidence of actual. 
dacoitjTfrith fire arms, and for simple theft a 
flogging is inflicted instead of death. Making 
prisoners is therefore regarded sb a mistake, and 
dacoits are in most caseB shot out of hand when 
taken. This is supposed to be not only the right 
but the merciful course ; it is defended also as the 
least troublesome, for the care of prisoners, where 
there is no prison accommodation, is irksome to 
the soldiers. But it is open to question whether 
the shooting of men by the half-dozen or the 
dozen in the belief that they are dacoits, has the 
soothing and reassuring effect on the villagers that 
is taken for granted, when speaking of the policy 
of these retributive acts. It was a matter of 
common observation amongst military men and 
civilians alike that dacoity was becoming more 
general and more dangerous in January than it 
had been two or three weeks previously, before 
the shootings and floggings became so general. 

The fear of the dacoits throughout the districts 
was certainly spreading and not diminishing, 
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as it ought to have been if unsparing military 
executions are the one remedy. Society had 
been broken up by the sudden disappearance of 
the old government, bad as it was, and nothing 
replaced it so far as the greater part of the 
surface of the country is concerned. A detach* 
ment sent out from tho post above Pagan in 
December came upon a large village where dacoits 
and cultivators — iu fact, the great bulk of the 
dacoits now consist of the ordinary village popu- 
lation — were mixed up. The villagers explained 
that they would have been looted if they had not 
paid a dacoit leader to protect them ; he had 
done so, and nothing had happened to them. 
What else were they to do, they asked, for there 
was now no Government to apply to for 
protection ? 

Military stations secure us the line of 
communication up the great river to Mandalay, 
but it cannot be pretended that these hold or 
occupy the immense country in the interior, 
west or cast; the villagers are driven by the 
general anarchy to make incursions against their 
neighbours, lest they be themselves raided and 
robbed. The shooting of a dozen dacoits, who are 
for the most part villagers, it must be borne In 
mind, seems to be regarded as a misfortune for the 
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immediate victims j but it is not a reason just at 
present for refusing to dacoit. It is rather a 
reason for leaving the villages, and taking to the 
jungle, where small detachments of troops cannot 
go. This was actually taking place throughout 
the country at the end of December, and in 
January. 1 

For one thing the dacoits, while getting 
bolder in the way of night attacks, are also getting 
more difficult to come up, with when detachments 
are sent after them. A detachment of fifty men 
was sent out from Pagan, Mr. Martini, a verj^ 
energetic police superintendent, and another civi- 
lian accompanying it. No dacoits were found in 
the village designated, and the men were sent 
back. Mr. Martini and his companion rode into 
another village, and there found a hundred dacoits 
well armed. One Burman levelled his gun at the 
police officer 5 another claimed the privilege of 
shooting him and his companion. Fortunately 
one of the pdir in peril — Martini — knew the 
' Burmese language, and he asked a man of 
intelligence, who appeared to be in authority, 
what would be gained by killing two men who 
had done no harm. Discussion, once begun, 
resulted in the two officers being allowed tha 
opportunity to remount, and they gallopped for 
b 80 
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theit lives. A detachment has been sent out 
again after this band of dacoits, but has not yet 
found them. 

One grows sceptical as to the tranquillizing 
effect of military executions on the general 
population, the greater part of which is wholly 
beyond the reach of these small detachments. 
Experience seems to show that where there is 
a refuge at hand — mountains, as in Afghanistan, 
deserts, as in the Egypt and the Soudan — an 
excited population will be exasperated rather than 
intimidated by military executions which can- 
not reach those who get out of the Way for the 
moment, and re/olvo projects of vengeance. 
Bonaparte, when in military possession of Egypt, 
had great faith in the efficacy of strong measures 
He constantly boasted that he beheaded half-a- 
dozen “ Turks ” every morning, as they could 
only be kopt down by severity. And the half- 
dozen a day were only those slaughtered in the 

capital; the officers in the country were constant- 
ly urged to severity ; and as a matter of faot 
they did not need much urging. Bonaparte and 
his staff were neither in Egypt nor elsewhere 
ever obnoxious to the damning charge of philan- 
thropy, or sentimental humanity. But the result 
was not quite what was expected. The Egyptian^ 
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limp and spiritless as they we re, were constantly 
breaking oat in* insurrections which harassed 
the troops, and rendered their position precarious, 
‘even before the arrival of the English deliver* 
ing foroe. Then it was found that the French 
had not established any hold whatever on the 
affections of the inhabitants, and the fabric 
which Bonaparte had hoped to cement with 
blood, disappeared for ever. 

A practical philosopher might do great service 
to mankind by ascertaining and defining the 
principles under which terror can be depended 
upon as apforce, and at what point it ceases to 
intimidate and sets up a reaction. The hanging 
judges of the past day believed firmly in the 
repressive influence of the gallows, when freely 
used, but when Eentham and Romilly and other 
sceptics examined the problem from a utilitarian 
point of view, it was found that too much rope 
was a mistake, and merely brutalised judges and 
criminals alike. A certain amount of severity 
has its undoubted use, but a little mere than a 
little, produces, not submission, but familiarity 
with the last terrors. General Skobeleff, whose 
sagacious mind took a detached view of every 
question, held that of the two it was better to 
slay men, women; and children on the day of 
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tattle than to resort to execution in cold-blood 
afterwards, for the former measure waa regarded 
as the accident of the fight, and left no after 
rancour, while the other system produced a settled 
malignity in the minds of the subjugated popula- 
tion. Another authority, Shakespeare, declared 
that “ cruelty and lenity never played for a king- 
dom but that the gentler gamester proved the 
winner.” Probably the gentler gamester would 
find time to make up for his deficiency in rigour by 
making the vanquished sensible that it was to 
their interest to have him to rule over them. It 
must be difficult to impress upoi| a popula- 
tion which secs death dealt around daily in 
their midst, that they are in the hands of 
friends. 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to the 
effect of unsparing and long continued severity 
on the population which it ie intended to subdue, 
there can be no doubt that those who are 
employed iu applying the remedy are insensibly 
led into acts which arc compromising to them- 
selves and to the Government they serve. 
The idea fades out that the population which has 
to be brought into subjection by terror, has any 
claim whatever to be regarded as possessing 
human rights. The one virtue is to inspire 
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fear, and anything not calculated to produce 
that effect is regarded, and really is, when it ia 
considered from the point' of view which ia 
•accepted as the right one, as an evidence of weak- 
ness, which will interfere with the effect to be 
produced. I am sorry to adduce the names of 
jf all ant^ $nd honest officers in this connection, 
but inasmuch as they have been already pub- 
lished to the world, it would be useless to seek 
now to suppress them. I shall, therefore, give 
the succinct narrative of two incidents that 
occured in Mandalay in the middle of January 
as an illustration of what may be taken as au 
axiom that all things are possiblo, when the 
usual procedure of justice is cast aside as an en- 
cumbrance. 

Any one who understands Mandalay will bo 
prepared to hear of an endless succession of plots 
and counter-plots, real and pretended. No one 
need be in £he least surprised to hear of 
scares now, or at any time. Colonel Sladen has 
been solemnly assured on the most unimpeach- 
able testimony that this or that minister or great 
man is plotting bis assassination, or the sudden 
overthrow of the British Government in Manda- 
lay. Some of the so-called plots he has laughed 
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at ; some he has proved to be merely tricks to 
cast discredit upon men whbra he found useful 
in the Provisional Government. On the I5th 
of January these eternal stories of' plots had a 
strange development. Upon information re* 
ceived, the Provost Marshal, Colonel Hooper, and 
his assistant, Lieutenant Burrows, proceeded £o 
arrest aBurman,named Nga Neing, on suspicion 
of being concerned in a plot to which two of the 
leading members of the Hlootdaw were parties. 
The man denied all knowledge of the conspiracy, 
though pressed in the most vigorous and violent 
planner to disclose all he knew. Be was confin- 
ed with dacoits under sentence of death, and on 
the following day, being questioned again, and 
refusing the required answer, was ordered out to 
the south pate of the city in company with five 
dacoits. Both the Provost-Marshal and his 
deputy were present at first, but Colonel Hooper 
was called away, leaving the junior officer to 
complete “ the examination." The five dacoits 
were pinioned, placed with their backs against a 
wall, and then shot in two batches. Nga Neing 
was called forward and again interrogated, but 
still pleaded ignorance. He was then bound and 
placed in his turn, with his back to the wall, 
among the dead bodies of the dacoits. Tha 
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sepoys who formed the firing party received 
the orders—" Ready — Present.” A police officer 
then went forward to the trembling wretch. 

" Will you confess ? If you do not confess you 
will be sh6t instantly ! ” 

Yes, I will confess ; spare my life ! ” Two 
correspondents were looking on — Mr. Rose, of 
the Rangoon Gazette, Mr. Melton Prior, the 
special artist of the Illustrated London News 
and some other Europeans, and a few Barmans. A 
note-book was borrowed from one of them, and 
the prisoner’s confession, incriminating the two 
ministers, was taken down. The confession was 
handed to the Provost’s deputy, and by him 
subsequently produced before Colonel Sladen as 
proof of the guilt of two of the members of his 
Council- 

Colonel Sladen, an officer of long experience 
in Burma, with few illusions, has the re- 
putation of being a stern man, and doubt- 
less it is not undeserved j but he is also a 
cool-headed and just man, and be heard 
with indignation of the method with which 
the confession had been wrung by physical and 
moral torture from the Burman. He remonstrat- 
ed strongly with the young officer, and finally 
wrote a strong protest to General Prendergask 
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on the iniquity ot the uliole processings. What 
military law on the subject may be I do not 
know; but the Duke of Wellington held that 
martial law is simply the enforcement of 
ordinary law by military tribunals, when the 
regular law courts are prevented from working 
by armed resistance. The Indian Penal Code 
very clearly provides a check against the abase 
of power for the purpose of^cxtracting confessions 
by threats or torture. 

The Chief Commissioner, of course, refused to 
receive evidence obtained against the two Bur- 
mese ministers by such unwarrantable means. 
The Rev J. A. Colbeck, S. P. G. Missionary 
in Mandalay, addressed the following protest to 
the Chief Commissioner As an English- 
man, a Christian, and a minister of the Gospel, 
I humbly beg you will take such steps as will 
for the future prevent the possibility of such 
barbarous proceedings; which, if allowed the 
apparent sanction of Government, cannot fail to 
bring shame and discredit upon our name, 
nation, and religion; and are directly op- 
posed to the equity and humanity of our laws, 
the blessings of which were so recently extended 
to this country." The Chiefs reply expressed 
Approval of the protest, and strongly condemned 
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the action taken. Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Lotd Dufferm alsotdenounced the conduct of the 
offibers when it was brought to their notice. 

* The second instance which may be adduced 
is that in which the tqo curious use of the 
photographic camera added an unseemly element 
to military executions in Mandalay. Being 
desirous of getting photographs of the prisoners' 
attitudes aud expressions at the moment the 
bullets struck them, the Provost-Marshal set up 
a photographic camera in a convenient position 
when the dread word? of command, u Ready ! 
Present were given. The discharge was the^L 
delayed for a few minutes while the camera wa? 
brought to bear on the doomed men; the 
focus attained, the signal was given, the 
bullets struck the waiting mon ; the nega- 
tives were secured. This procedure probably 
did not add perceptibly to the suffering of 
the men expecting momentarily the fatal 
bullets ; but there is something unpleasant anf) 
almost sinister at the coolness and delibera- 
tion with which the action of the tragedy was 
suspended in order that a scientific record might 
be taken qf the effect, physical and moral, of thp 
shock of bullets ou the persons of defenceless 
and despairing men. Lord Duffcrin at Calcutta 
b 31 
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and the Ministers in England shared the indigna- 
tion of Mr. Bernard, when they came to know 
what had been done. The then Secretary of State, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, at once telegraphed 
instructions that grave and immediate action 
should be taken with regard to the officer con- 
cerned. His successor ordered that the Provost 
Marshal should be tried by Court-martial. But 
no one supposes that statesmen and administra- 
tors, accustomed to recognise and respect the 
rights of humanity, would fail to reprobate acts 
of the kind. The fatal thing is that such acts 
uuder certain circumstances become inevitable 
under a natural law, which ordains that the 
practice of cruelty makes even merciful men 
cruel, (lulling the moral sense until it is impos- 
sible to draw the line with any precision between 
what is legitimate and what is not. 

It is fair to say that Colonel Hooper has the re- 
putation of being a very good officer, and that the 
desire to photograph the Burmese when struck by 
bullets is attributed, not to any iuhumauity, but 
to what may almost be regarded as a passion 
for securing an indelible record of human 
expression at the supreme moment. It is 
related of him that on one occasion when a 
sepoy went shooting at large at his officers and 
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comrades, be ran out 'with a photographic appa- 
rains and brought it to bear upon the sepoy, 
who was in the act of taking aim at him. The 
homicidal soldier was struck at the instant by 
a bullet from another sepoy, and Colonel 
Hooper obtained his negative. At the battle 
of Mhiolah the gallant officer carried his 
camera under fire, so that it might be 
available for the record of any exceptional 
incident. 

The photographing of the men shot at 

Mandalay under the circumstances men- 
tioned was undoubtedly reprehensible. It 
created a bad impression, from which Colonel 
Hooper must be prepared to Buffer in public 
opinion. But it is open to douht whether there 
is pot something very pharasaical in the spirit 
which revolts at the operation of photographing 
a batch of men at the moment of their execution, 
when their execution in batches is accepted as 
an ordinary incident in the subjugation of a con- 
quered people. If all the men who were shot 
were dacoits, or had committed any moral offence 
other than that of hazarding their life in a lost 
cause, the shooting would be righteous as well as 
necessary, but, speaking generally, the execu- 
tions in such esses are exemplary, and no} 
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punitive It is the custom to close the eyes 
and the ears to the real nature of the “ salutary 
severities ” which are sparingly alliided to iik, 
the narratives of military operations in a van- 
quished country. It Would be a great gain to 
the cause of humanity if there were mOlre Colonel 
Hoopers, wlio would focus and fix ahd make* Widely 
kuown, every horror which it is the custom to fclur 
over iu referring to incidents of the kind. If 
people at large realised with anything like exac- 
titude, the real nature of the price which sub- 
jugated populations pay for the blessings of civi- 
lisation, sounder views on such subjects would 
perhaps become more prevalent. As has been 
said above, if the severities produced always and 
everywhere the trahquillisiug effects which are 
generally expected from them, it might be a duty 
to acquiesce, as it is the duty of a surgeon to 
iuflict pain as the price of an ultimate good. 
But I am borne out by officers of experience 
in the opinion that, iu other cases, long 
antecedent to the small war in Burma, the 
reckless resort to wholesale executions has work- 
ed disastrously against the interests which it Was 
sought to uphold by those means. No trumpet 
of sedition has such an infuriating effect on a 
population as the shrieks of the women in the 
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Villages and along the roads, lamenting Jirotherfi 
and husbands slain} not in battle, bbt as examples 
6f the power and sterhiiess of the conqueror 
engaged in “ establishing a funk." 

'there is little doubt, I think, that the in- 
cident of the photographing of the dacoits had its 

0 m • 

origin in aii occurrence that excited a con- 
siderable degree of interest and remark a short 
time previously, which shows that the Burmese 
have a great eye for the comic element in 
the terrible. A detachment of the Naval 
Brigade having captured n dozen dacoits, pro- 
ceeded to execute them one by one, so as to 
make a deeper impression on the Burmese mind 
than the shooting of the whole batch at a volley 
might produce. The first man was placed standing 
with his back to a wall ; a conical ball striking 
him between the eyes, carried off the whole top 
of his head, which disappeared in a strange, 
grotesque, unexpected way. His comrades, 
standing near, awaiting their turns, Screamed with 
laughter at the sight; they laughed as they went 
one after the other to bo shot in rotation, treating 
the whole affair as an extraordinary joke. The 
Naval men, who had calculated upon creating a 
great moral impression by the deliberate character 
6f the execution, returned to their station, much 
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disappointed, and not a little indignant ; shoot* 
ing the& dacoits, they said, was of no use, “for 
they did not mind it in the least, they thought 

it great fun. 

I have been told by an eye-witness that in a 
case where two Barmans were flogged, the second 
man objected to bo held to the posts .as the 
first had been, and leant against them un- 
bound, not uttering a word till the flogging 
was completed. Then he asked if there was 
any more, and. with a laugh, moved away, 
making a face* 

" Nevertheless, if there be a chance of escape, 
these people show the same love of life as other 
men. Six dacoits were taken outside a stockade 
to bo shot and beheaded 3 their hands were tied 
behind their backs, but when they came into 
thu open they broke from their guards, and 
ran for their lives. They were followed up 
and put to death by bullet or bayonet, re- 
sisting strenuously as best they could. I 
have no doubt from what I hear that the 
decapitation of the bodies and the exposure 
of the heads had a bad, and not a good, 
effect on Burmau opinion. The exposure of 
corpses on the cross was only resorted to by the 
native authorities in cases of exceptional atro* 
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city, and was but seldom seen. And in those 
cases there was no decapitation, which is regard* 
ed as a great aggravation of the indignity. 

I 

The phoongyees are a kindly charitable folk, 
and they are always ready and even eager 
tp do offices of kindness for those who are 
in trottble. Yet like the rest of their country- 
men, they are light-hearted, with all their 
sedate philosophy, and they can laugh heartily 
on occasions where the harder European 
would not need religious precepts to induce him 
to keep a grave face. Two monks were sitting 
down at wliat seemed a safe distance — some half 
a milo inland — from one of the little riverside 
townlels, which was being cannonaded by oue of 
our war vessels recently. A cannon shot passed 
through the head of oue of them, leaving no 
trace of it behind. The other phoongyee, and 
the people around, thought the unexpected dis- 
appearance of the poor man's head as he was 
speaking so droll, that they roared with laughter; 
the surviving phoongyee laughed again wkcu he 
was telling a British officer subsequently of the 
incident. 

The occurrences at Mandalay drew atten- 
tion to the manner of dealing with the upris- 
ing in Burma. Lord Dufferin was under- 
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stood to regard with dissatisfaction the severities 
resorted to, not indeed generally, but in too 
many instances* On the' 3rd of February, 
the day when the Yiceroy left Calcutta for 
Burma, General Prendcrgast issued a general 
order, putting em cpd tp the free-handed execu- 
tions which were the great blot upon the operations 
in Burma since the middle of December. “ The 
Lieutenant-General Commanding-in- Chi efdesjres 
it to be clearly understood that no executions 
are to take place except in the case of criminals 
sentenced to death by civil officers/ 5 This put 

jin end to a great scandal, and a grave danger. The 

promiscuous shooting of so-called dacoita was 
in the opinion of observers a great, if it wasnot the 
sole, cause of the rapid spread of the movement 
of resistance which had been for a month past 
prganising itsplf in Upper Burma. It was ip 
too many cases accepted as an axiom that all 
that was necessary was to shoot out of hand, 
whoever was found under circumstances of sus- 
picion, and thereby establish a terror which 
would produce the immediate submission of thp 
population. This system is now acknowledged tQ 
be a mistake. It was not in accordance with tbe 
yiews or intentions of the Viceroy, or the 
Government of India. That the severities which 
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are now at an end, were not resorted to by 
superior order, but were the result of overrzeal 
and inexperience in warfare, is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that the civil officers have been very 
discriminating in the infliction of the death 
penalty. Stories told in Rangoon papers, some- 
times ifith an unpleasant tone of satisfaction, 
that daooits have been condemned and shot 
in large batches — in one instance fifty-two were 
said to have been bo slain by order of civil officers 
—were wholly unfounded. 

But let us return to the dacoits iu Burma 
at the station north of Ragan — which is spelled 
Nyoungoo and pronounced any way tho speaker 
likes— the newly constructed lines held the head- 
quarters of 700 men. Expeditions aro constantly 
going out and returning, usually bringing iu % 
dacoit or two. While the steamer lay there two 
dacoits are brought in by a few men of the 11th 
B. N. I., one of whom, a great big fellow, holds 
the prisoners by the top-knot, and causes some 
amusement by almost lifting them by the hair of 
their heads over the little ditches and inequali- 
ties which render the way uneven. But many 
prisoners are not brought in. A detachment of 
twenty men of the 11th B. I. went out on the 
2nd Janaary, escorting Mr. Eyre, the Deputy 
B 32 
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Commissioner, to look after dacoits said to be in 
a village six miles off. Ijieutcuant O’Meara, of 
the It. K., accompanied the party. Between 
11 and 12 a small Burmese cart, drawn by some 
villagers, arrived on the hank, conveying Mr. 
O’Meara, who had been terribly cut about t.he 
hands and head with dabs. It appear£d”that he 
and Mr. Martini and Mr. Byre had gone ahead of 
the escort and, coming on the dacoits, were at 
once attacked, Mr. Eyre’s horse being shot under 
him. Mr. O'Meara was nearly cut to pieces, hut 
the dacoits had not time to do the same to his 
fcomradcs, as the soldiers were known to be at 
hand. They arrived on the spot half an hour after 
the otticcrs had been so roughly handed, and ar- 
rested four men who were found near. Two of 
these were shot as dacoits next morning ; the other 
two were, fortunately for themselves, known to 
Mr. Martini as quiet cultivators, whose land was 
in the neighbourhood. On his testifying that 
they were not dacoits they were let off; but 
thoy had a very narrow escape. 

A dooly was sent down from the camp to 
meet the hand cart when it arrived in the vil- 
lage, and the unfortunate engineer was at once 
transferred to the hospital tent. Scarcely was 
lie placed there than Major Roberts issued 
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orders for fifty men of the Liverpool llegiment 
ant{ fifty of the 11th B. I. to fall in. The cheer- 
ful alacrity with which the order was carried out 
was something to see. The men went at the 
double to the parade, and within five minutes a 
lAmdred men, were moving through tho village, 
at times at the double, and out into the open.- 
No rations, no water — two doolies and a dozen 
followers; away they went inland, over a rising 
ground, along a “ road ” which consisted of sand 
ankle deep. 

In less than an hour some five milos were 
covered. I marched with the column, behov- 
ing the’ brush with the dacoits would come 
off within the reasonable distance of six or seven 
miles. Such a pelting march through deep hot 
sand, with the noon-day sun blazing overhead, 
certainly was trying. Nearly a dozen men fell 
out, or rather were ordered out, for they seemed 
on the point of sunstroke. The dacoits were 
supposed to be in tho neighbourhood, but thero 
was no sign of them. Away tho column marched 
again at the double to got over a rising ground. 
The dacoits were probably making their way 
northward to the hills, I had no arms or food 
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or water ; bo I decided to go back with the 
men who had to return on account of the 
heat. It was certainly the stiffest bit of walking 
I over did, and the heartiness and good-will with 
which the men went the tremendous pace, carry- 
ing their rifles and ammunition, gave evidence of 
thoir spirit and stamina. The Bombay Hunt in 
full ory after a jackal would have nothing to 
cuvy thorn. As 1 write this at five o’clock in the 
evening, the column has not returned. The sand, 
the heat, the worse than no roads, the light-foot- 
.'Hluess of the Burmese, who go by short cutB 
through the jungle, are the invariable accom- 
paniments of these expeditions, which are very 
trying to the endurance of the men. 

The private soldiers, however, speak gratefully 
of the manner in which the women of the villages 
bring their chatties of water on their heads when 
they have to stay over night in the interior. But 
there ia hardly anything in the way of food to be 
procured. When the men go out without rations, 
there is but the slightest prospeot of anything to 
cat before a return to camp. There ia no cavalry. 
But on the 2nd January I noticed that jtome 
half-a-dozen Burmese police had put id an 
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appearance. They are mounted on little ponies, the 

a • 

size of Newfoundland dogs, and with their 
coquettish little dahs are very proud of them- 
selves. Their chief danger, I think, is that 
of being taken by Tommy Atkins for dacoits. 
Whethej the dacoits will take them for police is 
another matter. It is a fixed idea in the minds' 
of Anglo-Burmans that the Burmese are useless 
as police, and are only useful to the dacoits to 
whom they furnish hints and at whom they 
never fire. But even in London the police are 
regarded as fair marks for severe criticism. 4 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CAMPAIGNING AGAINST THE 
DACOITS. 

The Expedition to Bhamo— Expeditions against the 
Pretenders and the Dacoits— Organising a Police Force— 
Utilising the Illootduw -The Chinese at Bhamo— The 
Mandalay- Touugoo Kailway Scheme — Death of Lieut. 
Cockerain— Colonel Gordon’s Expedition — Europeans 
killed— General AVhito sends out Columns— Mulla 
Ismail m his garrisoned House— Sharp Fighting in 
January -Colonel Simpson’s Force— The Atwin Woon 
nud his Strata go in- Colonel Sladen and the Burmese. 

t 

In the middle of December, General Prcndcr- 
gast left Mandalay with about two thousand men, 
to occupy Bhamo. The only difficulty encoun- 
tered was that arising from the shallowness of 
the river. The expedition stopped on the way 
for some days, and in Mandalay it was reported 
that diplomatic difficulties with the Chinese 
had proved au obstacle. There was no ground 
that I could ascertain for this supposition. 
The Commander-in-chief had, however, received 
instructions to avoid any collision with tilt) 
Chinese, and it is possible that the expedition 
was carried northward with a certain degree of 
circumspection in order to give due effect to 
those instructions. Besides this expedition to 
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Bhamo, four others were sent out at the end of 
December. There was an expedition to Shwaybo, 
to rescuo some Europeans who were in danger 
there, to quiet the country, and to put down a 
Pretender who had raised the Royal standard. 
Shwaybo is distant some sixty miles from 
Mandaltty. A third expedition was sent to 
Chinwin, to rescue the European employes of the 
Bombay-Buma Trading Corporation at Kendat, 
and to restore the native officials, who had been 
driven out on account of tlicir good-will to us. 
A fourth expedition was ordered to go along the 
telegraph line, and restore the commuuicatioifs 
•between Mandalay and Myugyan. There were 
garrisons at the following ten points to maintain 
the communications, and keep order in the dis- 
tricts immediately around, namely : Sagine, 
Toundueingyi, Nyoung Oo, Yonoungyoung, 
Natoji, Pokoko, Minelah,Myngyan, SamaitKyan, 
and Nyingyan. Later on an expedition would 
proceed from Mandalay along tho telegraph line 
to Nyinghyan, near the frontier at Toungoo— 
the route which will be taken by the contempla- 
ted railway when the funds are forth coming, 

A police force was being organised with a 
view to giving support to the Burmese Woons 
or Prefects who had given in their adhesion to 
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the Hlootdaw. It was intended that thia force 
should consist of two thousand five hundred 
Barmans, who would be distributed throughout 

the country. It was not) easy to organise 

it, but the Tyndalls influence was surmount- 
ing obstacles, and there was a fair prospect 
of suocess. The deportation of that Minister 
rendered the difficulties well nigh insuper- 
able, for the force was to be raised and 
employed in great part in localities not actually 
occupied by the British. Major Adamson, who 
was the officer in charge of Mandalay, objected 
to having an armed Burmese polioe patrolling 
that city. So this scheme hung Are, a circum- 
stance to be regretted, for it no doubt was one of 
the considerations which led to the decision 
arrived at in February during Lord Dufferin’s 
visit to continue martial law throughout the 
country until November next. 

Thus the civil administration in Upper Burma 
was incoherent and almost non-existent, deriving 
its only support from a military occupation, whioh 
extended to only ten positions, outside the capi- 
tal and Bhamo. The endeavour to utilise the 
Hlootdaw was successful up to a certain point, 
but circumstances were against it, and on the 
Viceroy’s arrival at Mandalay the Hlootdaw was 
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abolished. The ten military stations just enu« 
me'rated were increased to tweu'yfive, some 
email reinforcements being brought from India* 

’it was originally (lie intention to break up the 
field force, and withdraw the bulk of it to India 
after the Viceroy’s visit; but by the middle of 
February it was realised that it would be neces*. 
sary to raise the strength of the army to eleven 
thousand men, General Prendergast having his 
head-quarters at Rangoon and commanding the 
forces in both the Burrnas, with the first brigade 
at Mandalay and the second at Bhamo. The 
considerable measure of success attained by thtf 
flacoitsin Lower Burma while the troops wercen* 
gaged in the conquest of Upper Burma has shown 
the necessity for including the Lower country in 
whatever defensive arrangements may have to be 
made to make good our hold upon Upper Burma. 

Bhamo was occupied by the expedition sent 
northward, without resistance, and the two 
hundred and fifty Burmese soldiers constituting 
the garrison wore sent down to Mandalay. Tho 
Burmese are the dominant trading class at Bhamo, 
and they did pretty much what they liked iu that 
town and iu tho surrounding districts 
under the eyes of the Burmese governor. 
They understand very well that with a British 
b 83 
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administration all this will be at an end, and 
they are not, therefore, too well pleased at the 
change, but they have made the best of it so far. 
The expedition to Bhamo removed the military 
head-quarters from Mandalay at a critical time. 

Mr. Bernard, tho Chief Commissioner of 
Lower Burma, came up to Mandalay single- 
handed and proceeded with great zeal and acti- 
vity to organise the administration of Upper 
Burma. lie took Mandalay into his special 
charge, and superintended everything. Public 
works were organised to* give employment to 
the starving inhabitants. Colonel Sladen, the 
Political Officer, as President of the Hlootdaw, 
the Supreme Council, worked with the Burmese 
ministers to restore the semblance of regular 
government throughout the country not in 
the actual occupation of liriiish troops. Tho 
Mandalay-Toungoo Railway scheme was con- 
sidered, hut nothing could be done for want of 
money. Roads were designed for opening up tho 
country and providing an alternative to the 
people who had taken to dacoity for want of 
any other means of subsistence. 

The expeditions above mentioned were plan- 
Bed, and sent out to re-establish order. It ia 
not easy to give a clear and connected account of 
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the somewhat desultory operations whioh follow* 
ed/but the general outlines may be judged from 
a few of the leading incidents. 

9 

One of the first incidents which indicated the 
increasing gravity of the insurrectionary move* 
ment in December, and denoted that it was grow- 
ing into ft movement of resistance, was the death 
of a promising young officer, Lieutenant 
Cockeram, of the 23rd Madras Infantry. He was 
stationed down at Sagine, which is some sixteen 
miles from Mandalay and on the opposite side 
of tho river. The fort there was delivered up 
without a blow struck, and the Burmese troope 
jdlowed to depart, after giving up their arms. 
Three companies of tho 23rd M. N. I. and one of 
the Hampshire Regiment, were left as a garrison 
under Colonel Campbell, aud they were unhappy 
that they bad been left out in the cold, and 
would see no fighting. The country round 
about is, however, very beautiful, and if I mis- 
take not, it will hereafter be a favourite place for 
the country-houses of Europeans whose business 
keeps them up at Mandalay. 1 saw Cockeram on 
December 23rd. He had been about the neigh- 
bourhood, aud spoke of its beauty and fertility. 

At that time there were no signs of d&coita 

anywhere near Mandalay. Two or three day* 
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afterwards intelligence was brought that a gang 

w as gathering at a place nine miles to the 
N. W„ being probably some of the followers 
of Tlinw-daw-ain, Moung San Bohn, who so 
cruelly murdered the Bombay Corporation 
agents on the Chinwiu river. Cockeram took 
tliirtv of his sepoys and was joined* by Lys, 
n subaltern of the Hampshire Ilegiment, with 
thirty Europeans. They intended to stay out 
for one d>iy only ; but as they failed to find the 
d icoits in the village reported' they sent back 
word to the commanding officer at Sagine that 
•they would stay out another day, and pressed 
forward to a place, nine miles further on, where 
they were a>surjd they would meet the enemy. 
This was on December 27 th. At last they came 
upon the daeoits, who were pretty numerous, 
aud had entrenched themselves iu a pagoda and 
monastery, and showed fight. The two officers 
divided their men so as to attack the place on two 
sides. It was protected by jungle and brushwood, 
up to about forty yards, then quite open to the 
eutreuchmeuts. Cockeram dismounted and went 
aloue, and somewhat iucautiously, into the open 
to reconnoitre, and drew upon himself all the fire ; 
he fell at once. Lieutenant Lys coming up from 
the other side saw Cockeran down and went 
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forward to help him, the men remaining under 

confer firing. Focfr Cockeram was found dead, 
but Lys determined to carry off the body and 
called for volunteers, which was promptly answer- 
ed by Private Witt, of the Hanta Regiment, 
who gallantly helped to carry the officer's body, 
undercover. J.ys was struck twice by bullets, 
on e on his helmet, once on his revolver pouch, 
but uot seriously hurt. Meanwhile six other 
men fell wounded, Corporal Harris, Privates 
Charles Smith and Martin of the Hampshire 
men, and three of the sepoys. 

Finding it impossible to carry the position 
^ without guns, Lya returned, carrying off his 
wounded to Sagine. Besides the above casualties 
one sepoy was missing. 

On the 28th a party under Colonel Gordon, 
of tho 23rd M.N.I., consisting of three com- 
panies of his own regiment, with thirty sabres of 
the 2nd Madras Light Cavalry under Lieutenant 
Holloway, were despatched at 5 p.m. to make a 
night march and get to the rear of a body of 
dacoits sortie three miles north of Maudalay 
Hill, where they were committing serious depre- 
dations and greatly aiarming the whole country- 
side. Shortly after midnight Lieutenant-Colonel 
Middleton, with two companies of the 2 lit M.I., 
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forty sowars of the Madras Light Cavalry under 

\ 

Major Nunn, two guns of the 9-1 Cinque Ports, 
It. A., and a hundred and fifty men of the Hant 
Regiment under Major Collins, were sent to 
make a front attack. Middleton's party found 
the dacoits looting a village, and made a rush at 
them, driving them out and killing and Wound* 
ing twenty — all ShanB. The rest beat a rapid 
retreat, and Gordon’s column failed to get round 
them in time to cut off their retreat, but fell in 
with another baud of Sliaus and killed six of 
thorn. There were no casualties among our 
men. 

It was of course regretted that we had so soon, 
fallen foul of the Shans. The policy of Gov- 
ernment was to detach them from the Burmese 
side, and to give them independence under their 
own native princes, “ Sawbwahs " as they are 
called. In tho old King Miudoo-Min’s time 
these chiefs came in once a year or more to pay 
their tribute ; but they seem never to have recog- 
nised Theebaw as their King, except in the most 
nominal manner, and it was thought possible to 
attach them bodily to our Bide AS Against ttO 
Burmese. Whether this cau yet be done re- 
mains to be seen, but the small skirmishes in 
three or more directions point to a rising more 
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or less general against our Government, and in 
favour of a young'Piince My in Saing, eighteen 
years of age, who escaped from Maudulay in the 
disguise of a phoougyee and made his way to the 
Shan States. 

On the 29th a party of military and police 
catnempon an armed- force of Shaus, with two 
elephants carrying brass guns, under the leader- 
ship of a Burmese official who had a golden 
umbrella. The leader was killed, and the Shans 
driven back with loss. This was to the N. £. of 
Mandalay. 

Then there was a further loss of life amonfr 
•the servants of the Bombay-Burma Company. 
One of their agents, Mr. George Calogreedy, 
in company with Messrs. Walker and Gray, 
started on Sunday last, 27th December, for their 
forest work to the south of Mandalay, and on 
the way to Ningyan, over which district they 
had come in perfect safety not a month before. 
They had twenty stand of arms, and anticipated 
no danger, as they were in company with the 
Win-daing-sagay Moung Choet, who, for recent 

services to .Europeans, had, at the request of the 

Bombay-Burma Company, been appointed by 
the Hlootdaw, governor of a forest district 
ia which the above gentlemen wished at one* 
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to commence their operations. Moung Choet 
begged the foresters to wait, but they were 
determined to go on. Unpleasant signs wero 
noticed after the party got beyond Amarapoora; 
their cartmen and boatmen deserted them ; and 
the newly appointed governor, hearing that his 
post had been filled up by the Princer Myin 
Saing, now in arms against us, giew more 
anxious, and finally drew oif his meu and left the 
Bombay- Burmese agents to their fate. 

On the morning of the 30th December Mr. 
Calogreedy and his party found they were 
cou troii ted by some hundreds of armed Burmaas. 
They sent word that they wero traders, who 
wished to do their work peaceably, but were 
ready to give up their property if their lives 
were assured. The answer was that “as they 
were Europeans, their lives were required.” 
The fight began aud continued from 6 o’clock 
in ihe morning till 9 a. in., by which time Calo- 
greedy aud Walker and two of their followers 
had been shot by a pa ty which took them in 
the roar. Eleven Bunnans were killed and 
twenty-four wuundod. Mr. Gray had his arm 
broken or disabled by a shot, aud he was made a 
prisoner. The news was brought into Mandalay 
by servant who ran away during the fight and 
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confirmed next morning by another servant, who, 
in spite of two dal! cuts, managed to make his 
way back to the city. When he came away the 
bodies were lying as they fell. Monng Choet, 
the newly appointed governor, did not appear on 
the scone at all. He is a relative of the Tyn- 
dah Mingyee, and there is a possibility that ho 
resented the deportation of his patron. Perhaps 
it is more generous to suppose he was overawed 
by the force he saw collecting round him, and 
made terms for himself, leaving the foreigners 
to fight their own battle. 

All these incidents impressed General White 
•that the time had arrived for striking a decisive 
blow, so as to break up the bands threaten- 
ing the oapital. He sent out one column on the 
last day of December and two started at different 
hours and by different routes on the 1st January. 
They are as strong as the exigencies of Manda- 
lay would allow, and hope to scour the country 
and between them crush the enemy. This was 
the more necessary, as a panic was again setting 
in, and the ci:y and suburbs were most 
uneasy. General White has done well in order- 
ing strong patrols to march frequently through the 
night round the various quarters — fifty men in 
each patrol, and guards of twenty-five have been 
b 34 
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placed at various oentres. The palace stockade 
has been cut in the centre of each face and 
thrown forward so as to form block- houses that 
will command the whole exterior of the stockade 
and as far as the city gates, which are used for 
traffic. Each block-house is pierced for six or 
eight guns. 1 * 

News was received from the northern colnmn. 
Several Europeans, have been found safe at 
Shway Boh, on the Irrawady. Bhamo was reach- 
ed on December 28th, the date anticipated. 

The arrest of the Tyndall Mingyee was per- 
haps a popular measure amongst the Burmese 
generally, but it undoubtedly had the effect of 
terrifying the other ministers of the Provisional 
Council. They hardly recovered from the shock, 
and perhaps that accounts for the little headway 
which has been made against disorder and 
rebellion. The Kinwoon Mingyee returned 
iu tho early days of the neff year, and it 
was hoped that he, with his long years of states- 
manship in Burma, would more than fill the gap 
made by the absence of the Tyndah. But the 
expectation has not been quite realised. 

Meanwhile the rumours grew in strength, and 
considering that the dacoits were gathering 
strength and courage in the country round 
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Mandalay, which was practically at their mercy. 
Little expeditions'were continually sent out to 
particular villages where they were known to be ; 
but as a rule they had disappeared before thearrival 
of the tired column, a few prisoners are made- 
some of whom are shot, and some flogged — and the 
column seturns. One column that had been sent 
some distance sent thirty of its small number to 
hospital— fatigue, irregular and bad food and bad 
water being the cause. A squadron of Madras 
Cavalrywas sent out on another occasion, but fonnd 
the jungle and swamp impassable, and returned. 

It is doubtful whether the smaller of theae • 
counter* raids are not doing harm rather than 
good, though it is not possible always to turn 
a deaf ear to applications for assistance against 
the dacoits. The Burmese temperament is not 
so much disturbed, as might be wished by 
military executions j it accepts them as a decree of 
fate which concerns chiefly those individuals who 
are its victims. If we want to make an impression 
on the survivor— which will prove deterrent rather 
than irritant — we must kill him too. And he 
•gets out of harm's way by going into the jungle. 

There is no doubt whatever that one prac- 
tical outcome of the severities resorted to, is 
•that the dacoits fight more desperately than 
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they did at the outset, and that they hat* 
learned to outmarch and evade the columns, end 
harass them with a certain intelligence and skill* 
They fire at them from thick cover, and ont up ' 
whoever gets separated from his comrades. If the 
garrisons — which at first numbered ten and were 
Subsequently increased to twenty-five — by<whic& 
certain positions are held along the line of com* 
munication between British Burma and Manda- 
lay, were somewhat stronger than they are, no 
doubt the moral effect sought for by the present 
system would be realised. For the most part they 
are mere detachmcuts that could not hold their 
own stockades if the enemy bad the enterprise 
or the dash of Zulus or Arabs. As mattera 
stand the dacoits are not intimidated ; they grow 
bolder, and are beginning to group themselves 
uudertwo Princes, who have turned up unexpect- 
edly when no one counted upon such an 
apparition. One of the pretenders is « young 
fellow of eighteen, his prestige as a representation 
of the dynasty being doubtless of more Value So 

his followers than his personal energy or iltiM in 
military affairs. He is a cousin of Tbeehaw. The 
other Princeling is older, and is also » royal cowin. 
A third pretender is spoken of, hut he appears to 
he a myth ; when he is captured ha will be shot «s 
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an impostor. The men following these represent 
tatives of Burmese royalty consider themselves 
soldiers ; guns are obtained somehow, and they 
venture to give battle ; but they are easily broken, 
and do not seem capable of standing a charge with 
the bayonet. They escape into the jungle, and no 
doubtjstlgh at the volleys that are fired after them. 

The bazaar gup in Mandalay assigns to the 
Prince, who is moving through the country to 
the north, nine thousand men ; while the other, 
aisty miles to the northward, near Shweebo, is 
said to have from 2,000 to 5,000 men under him. 
It is certain that the latter is levying every man. 
he can by raids in the fields and villages, and 
that he burns the latter when the villagers do 
not join him. He boasts that he will take 
Mandalay. An expedition has been sent against 
him from the city ; ho will probably fall back 
before it to the south, extending in that direc- 
tion the chaos and ruin which prevails so 
generally elsewheie. This leader has a fair 
number of men with fire-arms in his following ; 

bat m he has no arsenals or stores, and can- 
not get any supplies from outside, his stock of 
powder cannot last long. 

The Shan Hills come down in one direction to 
within six or eight miles of Mandalay and 
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Amarapura, the old capital, five or six miles 
away. Thence the Shan Hills extend, with their 
alternating valleys and swamps, to the Song 
Koi — the Ked River— of which the Frenoh con- 
ceived such hopes, believing that it would give 
them the monopoly of the trade of Yunnan. The 
Shans are a brave and stiff-necked* people ; 
they can fight better than the Burma ns, but 
they trade when they can, being excellent ped- 
dlers ; they fight or trade as circumstances 
suggest. Queen Supaya Lat contrived to set 
these people against her husband, by im- 
prisoning the sister of a prominent man 
amongst them. The Shans refused to. acknow- 
ledge Theebaw as a true King, calling him con- 
temptuously the Little King, aDd declined to 
send him tribute. King Mindo-Min used to get 
twenty lakhs of tribute from them, but Theebaw 
got nothing but hard knocks, although he used 
occasionally to send five or six thousand men. 
into their country to levy his dues. Two or 
three thousand men usually returned to report 
that the rest had died of fever. So matters 
stood when we deported Theebaw. It was 
natural to suppose that the Shans wonld be 
obliged to us for getting rid of the King, with 
,his futile expeditions, but so far they have not 
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shown much gratitude. They are very busy loot- 
ing the Burmans, and, forgetting that we are now 
masters of Mandalay, they talk of looting that 
city too. Shan dacoits were the first who ven- 
tured to come into actual conflict with our 
troops, and bands of men have moved down from 
the neighbouring hills into the immediate vici- 
nity of the city, occasioning great alarm in the 
bazaars. The Slians, who were until 1 heehaw's 
reign regarded as subjects of the Burmese sove- 
reign, are estimated at half a million. A million* 
and-a-half or more are either independent or 
subjects of China or Siam ; some owe a double 
allegiance to China and either Siam or Burma ; 
their political obligations would be intolerably 
complicated, but that they repudiate them 
altogether when they become too distracting. 
Their hills are difficult, and fever makes them 
deadly even to Burmans. 

In the bazaars of Mandalay there was a regular 
scare in the last days of December, for it was 
believed that the Shans were at band, and 
intended to burn the town. People shut up 
their shops and hid their goods. Very little 
could be bought anywhere. There was certainly 
an excuse for the panic. The morning of the 
28th the Chief Commissioner, with a few sOwars, 
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rode over to AmaTapura to see where posts oonld 
he established to keep Shan marauders at a 
distance in that direction. General White, , 
then in command, was also on the ground. A 
couple of companies of infantry had also been 
sent out there. When the Chief Commissioner 
and General White rode out on the plain, "heavy 
firing was heard proceeding from a village ; they 
rode on to sec what was the matter, whereupon 
Colonel Sladen sent fifty cavalry under Lieute- 
nant Halloway to intercept them, and keep 
them from going where the enemy were in some 
force. What a prize the Shans might have had ! 
There were probably some two hundred of them 
under Burmese leaders. The military endeavour- 
ed to shut them into a certain village ; but they 
got through the jungle to another village, some 
two miles off. More troops were sent out. 

The year closed, as I have indicated, with a 
great scare in Mandalay. There was heavy 
firing in three parts of the town during the 
previous night ; but that only meant that a good 
many people, being nervous, were apprehensive 
of visits from dacoits, and let off their guns to 
show that they were not afraid. A police force 
is being organised, and when in a few days it w 
got into working order, householders who fire 
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off their guns in the watches of the night will 
be deprived of the weapons of which they make 
such an untimely use. The alarm arose from 
the rumours of the increased boldness of the 
dacoits in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city. We hear of the affair of Amarapura, and 
of tbfe losses at the stockaded pagoda, nine 
miles from Sagine. There is a belief in the 
bazaar — where everything is believed*— that on 
the night of the 1st January the city will be 
set on fire and looted ; that the Slians are 
coming in their thousands, and that the two 
pretenders are going to join their forces anU * 
•march on the city. The tradesmen close their 
shops and hide their goods, and even in the 
stockaded markets there is little or no business 
doing. 

Mula Ismail, who owns, or at all events leases, 
the greatest of the bazaars — which yield him in 
good times Rs. 12,500 a month, out of which he 
pays the State Rs. 6,000 as royalty — has had his 
bazaar stockaded and garrisoned. His large 
and hospitable house, which he has generously 
placed at the disposal of Europeans visitors— 
myself amongst the number — is garrisoned also ; 
the doors are of iron, and the windows are barred; 
both the market and the mansion can stand a 
b 35 
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aiege. Into a spacious godown the scared traders 
brought their valuables, their cash and jewels, and 
their silks, to the value, it is said, of twenty-five 
lakhs, in the dreadful moment of suspense, when 
it was not known whether the capital would be 
defended or surrendered, taken by storm and 
possibly burned, or whether it would be'gif en up 
to pillage either by the dacoits, or by the Kulas 
coming fiercely up the river ; the godown gates 
were bricked up, and made safe from fire and from 
chance spoilers, at ail events. When things 
took a more reassuring turn, the brickwork was 
taken down and some of tho valuables were 
removed, lu part they have been shipped tc 
Rangoon ; but a great deal still remains on the 
premises, which are well guarded by big fellows 
from India — Mussulmans chiefly. There is one 
big Guzerati who shoulders his dah, and says he 
will fight twelve Burmans. This boast seems to 
be founded upou a misconception of tho Burmese 
way of looking at things. The Burinan i* 
philosophical and practical ; he has no particular 
pleasure in fighting ; to kill is what he wants ; if 
he be killed himself, it does not much matter; it 
is decreed ; but that twelve men should waste 
their energy in fighting a Guzerati giant, when 
one or two wary fellows could polish him ofl 
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quietly if opportunity offered, would strike them 
as foolish. The B firman can wait. I have heard 
from a European that a Burman with whom he 
had a difference gave up six months to watching 
for an opportunity — which has not yet come— 
of shooting him in the forest without fuss, 
'the basis of the national temperament is medita- 
tion ; .taking things easily ; making tho best 
of outward circumstances by submitting to them 
until they change a little. Sit down, smoke 
a cigarette a foot long, and think ; all things 
in this life will come to you, and possibly nirvana 
—a blessed surcease of existence — in the next. • 
• Throughout January the resistance increased 
in volume, if not in energy, and the expeditions 
against the armed bands grew larger, and there 
was some rather sharp fighting. On January 
20th General White went off very suddenly and 
quietly, without a salute, and with only a small 
escort, up to Shwaybo, or as the military authori- 
ties always put it Moutshobo. Colonel Simpson's 
gallant little force of two companies of the South 
Wales Borderers and a detachment of Native 
Infanty had been for some days working against 
the enemy at Shwaybo. 

They received intelligence a few days before 
that the enemy was gathering in large numbers 
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a few miles south-east of their head-quarters. 
Colonel Simpson set off with Lieutenant Gwytne 
and one hundred and seventy It. W. Fusiliers, 
and Lieutenant Carnegy and eighty-five men of ' 
the 12th Madras Infantry. They came upon the 
enemy at Kadoe-Konityna, twenty miles from 
Shwaybo. They were in large numberq, fivtt 
hundred of them with muskets, being placed in a 
pagoda which had a strong wall, five feet high 
all around it. Thcso were under the immediate 
leadership of Boh-Thoung, well-kuown as a 
daeoit leader in King Miudoo-miu's time. 
Another force of 1,500 armed with dabs and 
spears only was assembled at some distance 
away, and with them was the Prince Moung 
Hrnat or Iltailc-tin-hmat. Our troops opened a 
very hot fire upon the pagoda, and then advanced 
quickly to the attack as at Shwaybo. The 
enemy’s fire must have been well directed, for 
their first volley wounded three of our officers. 
Colonel Simpson fell, wounded severely in the 
face and head; Lieutenants Carnegy and 
Gwynno were also wounded ; but Carnegy was 
able to go on with his men, who quickly got 
possession of the pagoda with a further loss of 
three Fusiliers wounded — Corporal J. Flaherty 
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and Private Pleuderheath slightly. Private S. 
Gould daugerouily. The 12th M. N. I. had one 
sejloy, Appauah, wounded. 

Our men took the wounded back to the bag- 
gage guard, and then started for further pursuit 
of the enemy, who had already lost their leader, 
©oh-Jhoung, and about forty others. The Bur- 
mans, however, had had enough for tho day, and 
the Prince cleared out before our men could 
get anywhere near' him. There was another 
reason for not prolonging the pursuit, that is our 
men have next to nothing but their arms and 
the clothing they stand in. They have no tent?, . 
and had only rations for some thirty days. 

' Worst of all their boots are worn out with 
continual marohing, so both Europeans and 
natives are very badly off, and as everybody 
knows a marching soldier is crippled with 
bad boots, |almost as soon as by no boots 
at all. 

Colonel Simpson’s force had no less than 
five fights since they went out just before 
Christmas, and may have as many more as guuB 
and ammunition arc said to be smuggled to the 
Prince and to Sagaing from Mandalay ! The 
General in command, tired of his uneventful life 
in the palace, has gone np with a rush to 
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Shwaybo, with a small esoort, hut with large 

quantities of boots. ’ " 

• 

Major Ommanney distinguished himself at 
Myingyan. On the 1 3th January he got tidings 
that two princes, Tait-tin-Neing and Tait-tin- 
Paing, were assembling near him, having five 
large guns, fifteen small pieces, and 1,000 ‘fight- 
ing men. Ommanney could only take 163 
fighting men, but this included two guns of the 
Bombay Artillery, Mountain Battery, and 
thirty-seven Sabres of the 2nd Madras Light 
Cavalry under Lieutenant liurltou. Mr. Collins, 
the Political Officer, went out with the troops as 
usual. The enemy were further away than was ■ 
reported, but on the 18th our men. came upon 
them near Karaah village and, advancing to 
within four-hundred yards, opened fire. The 
Burmans quickly turned and fled, but not before 
some dozeu had been laid low. Our loss was 
only one sepoy and four camp followers killed. 
The cavalry continued the pursuit, and got what 
they have hardly ever had before, a clear open 
field for their horses. The Burmans fled into 
the open, and the cavalry got at them. In the 
village was found a tent belonging to tho 
Madras Cavalry. The Prince had taken it to 
his quarters as spoil of war. It was taken from 
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the cavalry in a rush of the Burmans below Ava 
a month or so ago ; and shows that there has 
been an oocasion when the Burnan was too 
much for the trooper. 

On the 19th the villagers of Sabagain attacked 
Jjhe rear*guard and plundered the coolies. 
Whether this was a real fight or only an organ- 
ised robbery I cannot find out, but the Major 
consulted with Mr. Collins, and thought it best 
to make an example, so he burnt their village for 
them. During the pursuit Private Kelly, of the 
Liverpool Regiment, fell out and was missed. 
The cavalry and Burmans searched for him, buf, 
unfortunately, could not find him. A Phoongyee 
of the neighbourhood offered to bring in arms if 
Major Ommanney would give him ten days. He 
was allowed twenty-four hours, and brought in a 
few mnskets. The heavy guns were not seen, 
but six small brats guns were captured, and the 
great body of the enemy made off in the jungle 
and high crops northwards. "High crops” re- 
minds oue that harvesting will be sadly neglected 
this year, and scarcity is sure to come with its 
usual attendants of crime and misery. 

As the two princes retreated northwards, a 
flying column of all arms under Major Warner, 
of the 2nd Madras Cavalry, was sent from Man- 
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dalay down south below Ava to meet them. 
This column was out a whole week, in very light 
marching order, but never came up "with any t 
considerable number of the enemy. On the 22nd 
January the rebels attacked them, but the firing 
was at long ranges, not within 600 yards, so the 
result may easily be accounted for twSnty-four 
Burmans killed and not one of our men touched. 
The force arrived at Kyouksay, a large village 
of 1,500 people, but the princes with guns, seven 
elephants, and 200 Shan followers, had left the 
place a day previously, retreating south again. 
One Burmau caught with arms in his possession 
and in a sort of uniform with green facings; 
evidently one of the princes' picked men, was 
chased and caught. The prisoner was shot as a 
rebel or dacoit. Colonel Lowndes, the Political 
Officer, did not like the duty of condemning him, 
and was more than half merciful in the case of 
two other prisoners whom he lot off. 

If all soldiers made sure that what they were 
shooting at was a man and a fighting man, one 
would not object so much to recount these skir- 
mishes, but it is unfortunately not the case. An 
officer who went out with this party tells my 
correspondent, who writes me these details, that 
he met a native officer excitedly exclaiming 
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" Sahib, there ia a party of Barmans under a 
trfee, let us fire a volley at them/’ The officer 
humanely Baid "Let me see them first.” He 
rode to within 300 yards, aud found the 
“enemy” was a wretched trembling group of 
eight women and children, stripped of all their 
property by the dacoits, and now all but 
slaughtered by the blind zeal, or shall I say 
thirst for blood, of our men. These instances to 
show there is ground now for remonstrance. 
If our parties go out here and there killing 
twenty or thirty or forty Barmans and hardly 
ever loosing a man themselves, they might* 
, exercise a little more coolness in their firing, 
and spare the prisoners. Tales are told of 
sowars charging at unarmed, defenceless men, 
and of Europeans firing or wishing to fire on 
men armed with a stick. This surely is beneath 
the dignity of a true soldier; and it is to be 
hoped our officers will, if necessary, sternly 
reprove or punish men guilty of such conduct. 

There is good news from Shwaybo agaiu, The 
troublesome Minhla Prince, Htaik-tin-Hmat, or 
Moung-Hmat, has evidently had enough of the 
Welsh Fusiliers, and probably his men from 
the lower country about Sagaing, arc anxious to 
return to their homes. Auyhow, from three 
b 36 
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independent sources we get the news that Moung- 
Hmat has come southwards, and is trying to effect 
a junction with Moung*Nga-Oo, a dacoit leader 
at large in the country which lies to the west of 
Sagaing between the rivers Moo and Cliindwin. 

News conies thickly. In a bulletin, issued 
18th January, the names of the Bombay. 
Burma people rescued by the Cliinwin ex- 
pedition which reached Kcndat on January 4. 
The names of the rescued men are Ruckshull 
Morgan, Bret to, aiul JEGois. The Woon of 
Kcndat is numbered among those saved by 
OoloiH'l Johnstone, the Political Agent at Mani- 
pur ; the old man was in peril through his 
kindness to the Europeans, and the Government 
will not he slow to acknowledge Ins services. 

Kendat is in the Upper Chinwin district; 
in the Lower Chinwin. Hla-oo, a notorious 
dacoit chief, is said to have been shot by 
his Lieutenant, which is an indication of a 
breaking. up of the bands there. From the 
Chinwin coming across country to Sagaing the 
route is through some villages where Roman 
Catholic priests have been established for a great 
many years. Ngabak was at one time almost 
a Christian village, but it has suffered pillage 
two or three times lately, and many of the 
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Christians, with their priests, have come 
awfejr. Father Xccoutc came to Mauda- 

I 

lay, and 'was, by order of the Chief Com- 
missioner, supplied with twenty- five of Thcebaw's 
old muskets (Brown .Besses) and a quantity of 
ammunition. Me went back with these to his 
villages, find armed the people. Not knowing the 
turn of events, the dacoits sent word they were 
coming again to requisition on the 5th cj ^ of 
the Moon. So the villagers took time by the 
forelock, and made a surprise march upon the 
dacoits, using their weapons with good effect ; 
and not only scattered their enemies, but 
recovered two hundred carts and heaps of plunder, 
including a large part of the Reverend Father's 
property. 

Coming towards Mandalay from Ngabak we 
get into the neighbourhood of Sagaing* the scene 
of several late actions, Here again things begin 
to look well for peace at last. The rebel Prince 
Kyoo Nyo, a soil of the late War Prince and 
heir-apparent, who has given us so much 
trouble, has come to an untimely death. I can- 
not protend to be sorry for him, but tho manner 
of his takiug off is open to objection. 

Colonel Sladen has been urging the ministers 
of tho Hlootdaw to do something for their own 
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credit, and his, as he is almost their only sup* 
porter in the present crisis, and he has himsfelf 
incurred a certain unpopularity amongst Anglo- 
Burmnns and some of the British officers on 
account of his carrying on the administration 
with Burmese help. He one day told them 
plainly that they would have done more to stamp 
out dacoity and rebellion in the old king's days, 
or would have suffered for it. The Hlay-thin- 
Atwin Woou took the rebuke to heart, and sent 
trusty men with muskets over the river to 
Sagaing, where they joined the prince, and 
lfandcd over arms and ammunition as proofs of 
their good faith. They quietly made a party 
for themselves in the prince's camp, and one 
night in a disturbance, which they purposely 
created, they shot the prince dead and fled to 
Mandalay. The H lay- thin Atwin Woon ad- 
duces this as an act of service to the British 
Government, but it wili gain him hut 
little credit. It is a question for casuists— 
“ Is this murder or legitimate war ?” The 
dacoits, it is expected, will probably break up 
thoro. 

I hear that on the return of the Atwin Woon 
to Mandalay he protested that he had done 
nothing wrong, that all had been accomplished 
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in accordance with the usages of war. He pro- 
felsed to be muoh’hurt at the imputation upon 
his honour and honesty. 

Then there is a sensation about the reported 
treachery of the Hlay-thin Atwin Woon. He is an 
active but an unscrupulous man. Colonel Sladen 
\hinlfs him a capable and trustworthy man — 
trustworthy, that is, where his own interests lie 
in the path of duty. They greatly mistake the 
Colonel, who think he is blind to the weaknesses 
of Burman character j but as he says, "These 
ministers know now, as well as we do, on which 
side their bread is buttered.” The Hlay-thln’ 
. Atwin Woon being urged on to exert himself to 
put down dacoity and restore order determined 
to take the field himself and naturally proceeded 
to his old hunting-ground — the district to the 
north and west of Sagaing, into which neighbour- 
hood the rebels from Shwaybo were reported to 
be retreating. He was to hunt out dacoits, re- 
instate old officials, and generally to pacify the 
country. For tins purpose he took out with 
him at the end of Jauuary, some two hun- 
dred and fifty Burman police, and arranged with 
the military force at Sagaing to make a circuit 
and meet a party of troops at a village some 
three marches to the north. The two parties 
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met, bat found no dacoits. They separated, 
and the English force under' Major Braddon, 
of tho Hampshire Regiment, started to 
return by the route the Hlay-thin Atwin 
Woon's force had come, the Hlay-thin and his 
party going further north. Major Braddon,. 
before one march of his return could be made, 
came upon a burning village, and on inquiry 
found that the Hlay-thiu J s meu had been in it 
only a few hours before. Still as the depreda- 
tors were reported dacoits, he followed, came 
• up to a party cooking their rice under trees, 
fired upon them, aud among the rest killed two 
women. If these turn out to be real dacoits, it 
is a bad case for the Hlay-thin, as he must have 
known by his scouts and local information of 
the presence of any gang of dacoits in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Law, a smart young officer 
of police, is positive that he can bring evidence to 
convict the Hlay-thin of giving false information. 
The Hlay-thin will return before the Viceroy 
comes, and will no doubt wish to appear well in 
the eyes of the new ruler. He will probably 
have a good answer to make to Mr. Law. 
Colonel Sladen stands by his man. The 
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presence of women with the supposed dacoits 
is* singular, and* throws a doubt upon the 
whole affair. No time apparently was given 
to the Burmans to * declare themselves, and 
the first message they had was a volley. It is 
jiot always quite certain that those who are said 


to be dacoits arc robbers in arms or are even 
men. It seems somewhat difficult to pro- 
nounce judgment. This incident took place 
on January 31. 


A more real affair took place in the Shwaybo 
district on January 27. Prince Moung Hmdt 
• and dacoit Hla Oo or Nga Oo had somehow 
joined forces and entrenched themselves on the 
right bank of the Moo river, which runs parallel 
to the Irrawaddy and Chindwin, midway between 
them flowing d ue north] to south. Thither went 
the fighting Welshmen and scattered the Bur- 
mans, driving them from their stockade with 
considerable loss. Our men had a morning’s 
work, killed fifty-three of the enemy, took their 
spoil, and retired to a neighbouring village 
at 11-30 a.m. to got out of the hot sun. 
Another party of Burmans from the north 
pounced upon the village, only, however, to shar 
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the fate of their scattered countrymen. Our 
men fell in as they were, all sorts of uniforms' or 
no uniforms ; but they did what was required, 
and were then left in peace. The Welsh Fusi- 
liers and their companions may- be sure when 
they visit Mandalay that they will get a hearty 
welcome. 

The correspondent, to whom I am indebted 
for these details, says that on February 5, 
Captain Macdonald, of the Hampshire Regi- 
ment, commanding at Ava, had a skirmish with 
a party of dacoits at Ta-da-oo, a place seven 
fariles south-east of Ava. The enemy lost four 
killed, and four were captured and soundly 
flogged. 1 should say they will remember the 
flogging as much As the shooting. Dead men 
tell no tales. There were no casualties on 
our side ; hut evidently our officers think there 
is a greater gathering there, for to-day a second 
expedition lias left Mandalay for that neighbour- 
hood. It would be unpleasant for the Viceroy’s 
steamer to be fired upon, and there are places 
jUBt about Ava and Sagaing, where a few good 
shots might do mischief as the steamers work 
their way up. 

Turning northwards we come to the scene of 
Colonel Simpson’s successes, which must have 
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Aad » good e&ct. Here again the dacoits hare 
oVer-jeached thedwelves. A dacoit leader vent 
to a village for ^wenty-five men and so many 
guns, giving them his knightly word that, if 
.they did not in due time produce their quota, 
.their village would he burned down. Sure of 
success/ the chief went with only a small 
gaug of his followers to receive his supplies. 
The villagers, too, were ready, thinking it 
impossible to get out of it ; but as they 
marched away the pressed men seeing they 
outnumbered the press gang made a counter- 
plot, shot the dacoit chief, and struck for home* 
and country again. I think this was fair 
enough. 

After the fight at Sagaing on January 10th, the 
enemy, instead of making for Shwaybo to the 
north as was expected, made for the south-west, 
aud it was conjectured they might reassemble 

in the neighbourhood of Pagan. Major Stead, of 

the llth Bengal Infantry, ia in command at 
Nyoungoo, just north of Pagan. The dacoits 
seemed to be gathering strength, so the Major 
went out with one hundred and eighty men to try 
conclusions with them. He met two hundred of 
them at a place about twenty miles north-east of 
Fagan, but had only a running fight— pursuing 
nB7 
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the enemy two miles through the jungle. He 
lost one man, a private of the '8th Kiug’s Liver- 
pool Regiment shot through # the heart. Two 
dead bodies of dacoits were found. On the 20th 
he returned to Pagan, seeing no traces, and 
hearing no news of the Prince, further than 
that he was supposed to be with a force near 
Myingyan. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE QUESTION OF ANNEXATION 
IN ITS FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 

Progress of Lower Burma— Burmese Patriotism— Super- 
atitious Veneration lor P.oyalty— Indian Opinion of the 
Burmese- Bishop Bourdon on Annexation— Tho Btfr- * 
mese desire a Vassal- King— Burmese liights Forfeited 
, by Surrender— Coat of the War— Will Annexation 
Pay ? -Surplus of Lower Burma— Scanty Rainfall in 
the Upper Country- Consequent Aridity— The Earth- 
Oil— Theehaw’s Revenue— Probable Deficit under 
British Administration. 

In Mandalay, as in Rangoon, the question of 
tho future of Upper Burma was the one topic of 
discussion. Not only Europeans but Mussulmans 
and others were nearly unanimous in holding 
that annexation was the best course, the most 
simple, and the most profitable in every sense for 
all concerned. Those who were so strongly iu 
favour of annexation were to a man convinced 
that Upper Burma would pay as largely as 
British Burma has done. Lower Burma has 
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advanced in prosperity with a rapidity of growth 

usually associated with American cities. If 

Upper Burma has not done the same, the reason 

is evident : Theebaw J s misgovernment and 

tyranny well nigh ruined the country, which 

will be at once redeemed if it be annexed for 
( * r 

good and all to British Burma. 

All Europeans, however, were not of this un- 
doubting faith. I think I met three who looked 
at the matter from a different point of view. 
One, a commanding officer who had marched at 
' the head of his force over three hundred miles of 
Upper Burman territory, stated that he was much , 
surprised at finding how erroneous were certain 
opinions that were held in Rangoon with regard 
to the state of affairs on the north of the frontier. 
Ho had been told that there were no roads at all, 

and lie found that there were more of them, and 
of better construction, than in the Lower 
counlry, away from big towns. Roads were con- 
structed up-country iu obedience to the Bud*- 
dhist belief that to make them is one of the 
works of merit which will count iu a man's 
favour. The houses, he was told, were inferior i*» 
kind ; if there was any difference, it Seemed to be 
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ia favour of those in Upper Burma. The people 

t • 

we^e believed to be ground down by tyranuy, and 
eager to overthrow the Mandalay government. 
Except in certain districts where there had been 
a drought he found them well-fed, and apparently 
oontented with their lot. They made no com* 
plaint of oppression, and gave no evidence of 
rejoicing at our coming ; on the contrary they 
took kindly to dacoity against us. 

I may mention here an incident which occurred 
in Prome, and came under the cognisance of 
Major Alexander, the Deputy Commissioner qf 
that district. Some three weeks after Theebaw 
had been sent a prisoner down the river, a 
Woman of Lower Burma, who was sitting at a 
loom in her little shop, said by way of gossip to 
a woman from Upper Burma, who was weaving 
next door, that Kiug Theebaw was by that time 
in Madras, in the hands of the English. The 
up-country woman rebuked her neighbour for 
making a fake statement of the kind, and said that 
if |he King’s spies heard her, her head would be 
cut off. The neighbour, better acquainted with 
the progress of events, said that it was all 
«vet with the King, that he had been con- 
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quered, and sent away to India to be put 
in prison. This was too much for the patriotism 
of theUpper Burman woman, whom she denounced 
as a liar, and an enemy of the King. A stand- ' 
up fight took place between the two women in 
the street, where it caused a general commo- 
tion. 

Major Alexander told me of another in- 
stance of tho susceptibility of Burmans under 
present circumstances. A man of some re- 
spectability came to Prorae from Rangoon, and 
told one or two friends of some rumoured suc- 
cesses of the King’s troops. He was asked to 
write out what he had heard, and he did so. 

f 

His bulletin was copied and re-copied until 
three hundred “ proclamations ’’ were in circu- 
lation through the town, every one believing and 
evidently hoping that this news was true. In 
Upper Burma, wheu the surrender and deporta- 
tion of the Kiug and Clueeu became known, the 
women, and eveu the men, in the villages, wept 
and broke out into lamoutations. Colonel feluden, 
who is a vigorous advocate of annexation, admits 
that the Burmese have a superstitious veneration 
for the Royal family. It is true ,that he also 
declares that they are not oDly desirous of being 
aunexed, but they are praying for annexation ap 
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a deliverance from intolerable oppression. The 
BuYmese — if this is what they are praying for— 
have, it rflust be admitted, a singular way of 
saying their prayers. 

The assertion so freely and so confidently made 
by every ninety-nine Europeans out of a hundred 
ill both the Buraias, that the dearest wish of the 
Upper Butmans is to be assimilated to the position 
of their southern brothers, and made British sub- 
jects once for all, scarcely bears the test of 
verification. Some Upper Burmans— officials of 
a medium clasB who think they might get on 
better as servants of our Government — are ready 
to say that annexation is what the people wish for. 
But that is not the general desire, if any heed be 
given to the avbwal of natives of India, who them- 
selves are, from various motives, in favour of 
annexation. They report somewhat sarcastically 
that the Burmese people believe that a King some- 
how helps them to heaven; that he is not only 
their ruler but their deity, or at all events 
represents the deity ; and that they are simple 
enough to think that it would be a great mis- 
fortune to be deprived of his guidance and 
protection in matters secular and religious. 

' Bishop Bourdon thinks that the Burmese 
revolt at the arrogauoe and assnmption of 
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their sovereign* end long for deliverance* This ip 
.obviously a French way of lo&king at the matter. 
That which ought to be, is not always that which ip. 
The notion that these people feel humiliated by the* 
prostrations which are part of the royal ceremonial 
-seems to be founded on western instincts, and 
reasoning a priori. The Burmese feel no -objec- 
tion to grovelling on knees and elbows in 
the presence of royalty. I* myself saw two 
young maids of honour kneeling in an almost 
devotional attitude in the presence of a princess ; 
they were certainly not in the least humiliated 
tby the character of the homage they paid her, as 
they held, the one her cigarette, and the other a 
light ; they were as happy ou their bended knees 
before her, as 1 should have been in that attitude 
myself. We must not attribute to the inhabitants 
of the farther Burma oar western sentiments of 
human dignity j the immoital principles of Eighty- 
nine have not made these people ashamed of p 
proud humility. But certainly that humility 
finds its expression iu postures and tones that tp 
ns seem to go beyond even the requirements of 
“ the cauine loyalty ” characteristic of a certain 
period in European history. 

The notion that the Burmese are tired of 
ibending the back, and -pasting down the eye, 
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and knocking the forehead on a palace floor 
never profaned by h boot, is erroneous. All that 
suited them in the past, or it would nob have 
beepme customary ; and it suits them still. 
There can be no doubt, however, that opinion 
has progressed to the extent of recognising the 
n^ces^ity Jfor curtailing some of the more sublime 
attributes of the almost divine individual who 
fills the throne. In almost every case when a 
Burmese ventures to speculate on the future ke 
says that “ a kino; in name/' a :c nominal king,” a 
u king who could do what the English want to be 
done,” would meet the general need. A king able 
to do exactly what he liked was not expected ; 
such a paragon was beyond hope, and the Burmese 
seemed to be very philosophically resigned to the 
idea of a king of restricted power, who would be 
bound over to good behaviour. But even this 
restricted aspiration has been disappointed, and 
for good or for evil the Upper Buruians, like the 
Lower, must submit their destinies to British 
guidance. 

For all the purposes of practical politics the 
Burmese forfeited their rights to independence 
when their King and army and capital sur- 
rendered without a blow, and placed the future 
of the country in the hands of the English 
b 38 
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Commander- in- Chief. Their subsequent resist- 
ant e is unavailing, lacking as it does coherence 
and force, and a defined patriotic purpose. The 
views and interest to be considered are those* of 
the Government into whose hands the Barman 
dynasty y , ,.ndy surrendered them. It is for the 
conquerors to decide what shall be d6ne‘wit!i 
Burma now that they have taken possession of 
it. Shall they annex it, or re-establish a native 
sovereignty, or place a vassal Prince on the 
throne under the tutelage of a British Resident 
supported by a garrison and by all the prestige 
of the Government of India. We know what has 
beeu resolved upon, and I do not propose now 
to deal with points of controversy which have 
lost their practical interest, but it will contribute 
to the understanding of a somewhat difficult 
question and avert some future disappointment, 
if we examine carefully the circumstances under 
which the British Government determined to 
annex Upper Burma atid convert the dominions 
of King Thecbaw into a British province. And 
first let us see whether the country which we 
have resolved to annex is likely to prove a good 
financial investment. The cost of the war is esti- 
mated at £300,000 — a sum which will probably 
be exceeded in this instance, as such estimates 
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have boen exceeded in all other cases. At the 
worst, howevnr, the military expedition w 111 not in- 
volve any - serious outlay, such, for instance's that 
which converted the estimate of two millions for 
the Afghan war into an expenditure of twenty 
millions. Nothing of this kind need be antici- 
pated in connection with the Burman conquest, 
provided we be not involved in a struggle with 
China arising from the claims of the latter 
Power to the possession of Hliamo and the sur- 
rounding districts. But this is a political 
consideration that must be kept apart from 
matters of finance which we shall have to dejl , 
with in any case. 

With regard to the important question, 
“Will annexation pay ? ” 1 believe the answer 
worked out by the Chief Commissioner ia 
that for the first five years annexation will 
involve a burden on the finances of British Burma 
or of India ; but after the country had been 
opened up and developed, it will give a surplus. 
One official. Who has given a good deal of atten- 
tion to this matter, believes that in fourteen years 
Upper Burma, if carefully worked, would yield a 
surplus of a million sterling per annum. To show 
that anticipatory estimates are not always ex- 
aggerated, I may refer to the Commission, at the 
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head of which was Sir Richard Temple, that pro- 
ceeded to Lower Burma in 1860 to consider 
the financial prospects in that province, then 
yielding a bare sixty lakhs of revenue. Sir 
Richard and his colleagues, after going into the 
matter, predicted that if all went well the 
province would eventually give a rev*enife dS 
eighty lakhs. The present revenue of Lower 
Burma is two hundred and eighty lakhs I This 
is for the annexationists an encouraging piece 
of history, which I owe to the candour of the 
Chief Commissioner, who himself doubts the 
expediency of making Upper Burma a province 
to be administered on the liues of Lower, 
Burma. 

If the difference in the present financial 
situation of Upper and Lower Burma were due 
wholly to the fact that while Lhe former groaned 
under the oppression of King Theebaw and his 
predecessors, the Utter was ruled by a succession 
of capable British administrators, there would 
certainly bo no reason to hesitate on financial 
grounds to submit the Upper country to the 
rule which has been so successful in the Lower. 
But geographical differences exist which have 
been strangely ignored since the time when Lord 
Dalhousie, the moat practical and unsentimental 
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of annexationists, having decided to seize Pegn 
and thus round off Lower Burma, determined 
to leave \Jpper Burma alone. The fertility of 
Ldwer Burma is insured by its abundant rain- 
fall, amounting to one hundred and in some 
localities even to two hundred and twenty inches 
<n the Jrear. It is besides accessible in all 
directions from the sea, creeks, and rivers open- 
ing it up alike to our naval and military force 
and to our commerce. 

Upper Burma, remote from the sea, scarcely 
gets thirty inches of rain, and for some 
years past there has been a distinct tendency" 
• towards a diminution of even that scanty 
supply. It is said that the destruction of the 
forests, owing to the development of the ex- 
port of timber, is in part answerable for the 
lowering average of the rainfall. Whatever the 
cause may be, of the fact there is no doubt, that 
for sometime past, especially within the last three 
years, the population of Upper Burma has found 
an increasing difficulty in procuring an adequate 
food supply from {.heir own soil. There has been 
a large migration to Lower Burma/ while the 
demand for rice from that country steadily rose 
last year ; the immense quantity of ninety-fire 
thousand tons of that grain was procured from 
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the British territory. The deficiency of the 
water-supply led to disease and roor+abty among 
the cattle ; hides were sent in unprecedented 
quantities to Rangoon, and helped to pay for the 
rice. The amount of silver remitted to meet the 
balance was so considerable that it is evident that 
for some years past they have been melting dowii 
their ornaments to pay for food. 

Upper Burma is on the whole an arid 
country, while Lower Burma is well watered 
and productive. The plains yield wheat of 
good quality, but the sparseness of the popula- 
tion renders agricultural operations, on any con- 
siderable scale, precarious and costly. In Lower f 
Burma the abundant harvests could not be got 
in without the help of the thousands of coolies 
who come from India for the high wages paid — an 
attraction which in quiet times operates also upon 
the natives of Upper Burma, who come down the 
lrrawady in their own boats, which they sell 
at a profit, returning with their savings on the 
decks of the steamers. Wages in Lower Burma 
are much higher than in India. In Upper Burma 
meu will not work for less than twelve or fifteen 
rupees a month, and few care to hire themselves 
out to work for another, even for that high pay* 
menL The forest produce, and the yield of the 
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mines, and of the oil wells, allowed for to their 
utlnost, the coyntfry, arid as it is and with an 
insufficient population, cannot be regarded as 
promising any such out-turn as that which has 
been obtained from the lower provinces. 

It is the opinion of observers who are in the 
best -position to ascertain the facts that Upper 
Burma is not at all comparable in fertility to 
Lower Burma, and cariuot improve so rapidly, 
whatever the government may be. The sugar, 
iron, cotton, and other factories started by King 
Mindo-Min did not pay, aud no European 
could hope to make them pay. The laboyr 
difficulty is for the reasons just indicated, suffi- 
cient to render such enterprise unprofitable for 
a long time to come, until the population has 
time to grow. 

The earth-oil monopoly yielded three lakhs to 
KingTheebaw ; with free trade the competition of 
the American oil will diminish the profits from that 
source. The coal mines can be worked, and will 
benefit trade, but they are not expected to yield 
any profit to Government or give an increment 
to the revenue. An official, who has examined 
the problem, states it as his opinion that if 
Upper Burma be taken by the British Admi- 
nistration it will probably pay its way well ten 
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years hence, provided that no quarrel with China 
arises in the meantime. Hut a i first the province 
cannot, in the opinion of this enquirer, be made 
to pay its expenses. ,, 

The Chief Commissioner, Mr. Bernard, has 
given much time and care to the examination of 
tho financial aspect of the annexation problem, 
He has found that the gross revenues of Upper 
Burma in the best year of King Theebaw's reign, 
when that sovereign had established monopolies 
and other sources of revenue, were iu round 
numbers as follows •. — Capitation tax, forty lakhs ; 
Royal lauds, ten lakhs; rubies and jade, three 
lakhs ; forests, fifteen lakhs; letpet or pickled tea 
monopoly, eight lakhs ; earth-oil monopoly, three 
lakhs; customs dues, fifteen lakhs ; petty cesses 
and transit dues, ninolakhs ; water-rate lor up* 
keep of irrigation channels, two lakhs; — making 
a total of a hundred and five lakhs. 

During the last two years of Thcebaw’s reign, 
wlrqu the country was misgoverned and harried 
by Saeoits, and suffered from partial droughts, tho 
receipts fell below this total. When the country 
is made a province, the British administration 
will bo unable to obtain any revenue from customs 
whieh yielded fifteen lakhs ; cesses and transit 
dues, nine lakhs, and monopolies six lakhs. Some 
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thirty lakhs of revenue will have to be sacrificed 
on the altar of free trade. On the other hand, it is 
suggested that five lakhs might be obtained from 
a Stamp duty, and also something from pickled tea. 
It is not likely that any liquor excise or opium 
will be introduced, as though both* those 
indulgences are abhorrent to the Burmese, 
they have wrought great mischief to Lower 
Burma, and it is probable they may have to be 
abandoned there. 

We may take it, then, that King Theebaw's 
maximum of a hundred and five lakhs of revenue 
will sink to eighty lakhs, when the resources 
. of customs, monopolies, anil transit dues were 
abandoned. Now let us see what the expense* 
will be, calculating them at their lowest. The 
cost of police, revenue collection, courts of 
justice, and general administration is estimated 
at forty lakhs. Public works, barracks, &c., 
tweuty lakha. The cost of garrison, as proposed 
by General Prendergast before his recent experi- 
ence of the cost and trouble which the dacoits 
may occasiou, will atuouut to thirty-uine lakhs, 
briugiug the total to ninety-nine laldis. 

Mr. Bernard, I understand, considers that the 
garrison proposed by the General might be re- 
duced, and that it should not cost more than 

e 39 
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twenty-five lakhs eventually. But probably a 
large garrison will be required for a few years. 
In that case the deficit on the profits' without 
any debit for the cost of the Expedition will be 
nineteen lakhs a year. The cost of the Expedi- 
tion i»estimated at thirty lakhs up to the end 
of January ; but it will probably largely exceed 
this estimate, as reinforcements have become 
necessary. Even with Mr. Bernard's small gar- 
rison the British administration of Burma would 
•how a deficit of four lakhs a year. I doubt 
whether the military authorities will consider 
'•(/small a garrison adequate to protect so large 
a country, conterminous with China, and having 
on its frontier a variety of warlike tribes inhabit- 
ing well uigli inaccessible mountains. 

The cost of administration, it is foreseen, will 

certainly grow ; but thtu the revenue will per- 
haps grow too. Lower Burma, two years after 
auuexation, cost about eighty lakhs and yielded 
forty-five or fifty lakhs. Now, after a lapse of 
thirty years Lower Burma yields two hundred 
and eighty lakhs, giving what is deemed in 
Raugoou a clear surplus of ninety lakhs. 
That is the amount of the surplus after paying 
all civil charges and cost of administration, 
but an Indian financier would regard it as a 
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contribution towards the geueral military ex* 
jfenditure incurred for the safety of Burma aud 
the rest* of the Indian Empire. On the other 
hand, it is urged that the surplus would be con- 
siderably less if Lower Burma were properly 
provided with judicial machinery, with roads and 
( public works, and an efficicntpolice. In consider- 
ing whether the magnificent enhancement of the 
revenues of Lower Burma is a ground for cal- 
culating upon a similar enhancement, or any- 
thing like it, in Upper Burma, it would be 
as well to bear in mind the difference in the 
physical conditions of the two regions, and t-lrn 
economical conditions tlicnco arising. 

So much for the financial aspects of the 
policy of annexation, in so far as it implies the 
direct administration of the country as a British 

province. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE RESOURCES OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

The Rniny Season— The Conntvv Under-Populated— 
Opinion** on Annexation -The Mineral Wealth of the 
Country- -Teak Foiests -The Trade in Theebaw'a 
■ Time— Trade Unaffected hv the Massacres— Character 
of the Country— Burmese Labour, 

The question suggests itself whether the coun- 
try can yield under a different regime a larger 
output of produce than it has hitherto yielded. 
Doubts arise as to the realisation of the expecta- 
tions ou this point so generally entertained in 

Rangoon, As wo have said above, the rainfall of 
Upper Burma, which comes in May, June, and 
July, is small, scarcely reaching 30 inches; and 
the river is, except dnring the inOnsoon, too far 
below the general level to permit of any extended 
system of irrigation, though royal canals 
have been made in some districts. There are 
no Persian wheels anywhere — probably they 
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could not be used satisfactorily where the water 
islsome thirty feet below the level of the fields. 
The water is besides separated during greater 
pajt of the year from the possible fields by 
sandbanks, varying from a quarter of a mile 
to two or three miles wide, when the river is 
jt it* lowest. The soil is very sandy, the river 
at every flood cutting its way into it, and sweeping 
it in vast quantities southwards. The course 
of navigation is made uncertain and dan- 
gerous by the ever-changing distribution of 
sandbanks thus created. The impression grows 
upon the observer, who sees hundreds amd 
.hundreds of miles of sparsely populated country 
going past the steamer day after day, that the 
fertility and resources of Upper Burma have 
been exaggerated, and this impression is confirm- 
ed by inquiries as to the state of cultivation H 
little inlaud. In all directions there is jungle, 
the haunt of wild animals. Flocks of wild geese 
rest tranquilly by the edge of the river, and wild 
duck might be shot in thousands. For hundreds 
of miles these birds socm to be the sole inhabit- 
ants. 

The theory that since Lower Burma has thriven 
so well under civilised government, Upper Burma 
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would thrive equally well, and yield as large a 
revenue, takes no note of the 'difference of pliy- 
sical conditions. 1 find that some of my fellow* 
voyagers, who set out with strong convictions 
as to the profits of annexation, modified their 
views as they went northward. Doubts as to 
whether the country could pay for the costly 
machinery of improved administration began to 
be entertained, and the possibility of effecting a 

compromise by establishing a protectorate, which 

would cost Lower Burma and India nothing, was 
discussed with philosophic equanimity. The 
Qhief Commissioner was strongly of opinion that 
the annexation of Upper Burma would be a mis- 
take j the country, he thinks, could not for 
some years to conic support the cost of a British 
administration, and he is of opinion that all that 
is required could be accomplished by a protec- 
torate. Sir Charles Aitchison, who was formerly 
Chief Commissioner, holds the same view. On 
the other hand, Sir A. Phayre, General Fytche, 
and Sir A. Eden were in favour of annexation. 

The supposed mineral wealth of the country 
ia an undoubted temptation. Silver, gold, 
copper, coal, jade, and iron are marked in all 
directions on maps, which are probably baaed on 
•rplorationi and ascertained facta. But the 
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treasure has never been actually brought to light. 
Tfie Burmese Kings have not been indifferent to 
projects dffering the chance of bringing in untold 
wealth ; various schemes have been submitted to 
them and some have been tried ; but all these 
potential mines have never yielded much. There 
is sotne gVound, however, for counting on a paying 
output of coal, which would give a stimulus 
to steam navigation, and reduce the COSt Of 
working railways. 

As we came up the river we stopped at a place 
which may as well be called, by the English trans- 
lation of its name, liarth-oil Creek. There ate ' 
.some 350 wells, belonging mostly to private 
proprietors who have hitherto been obliged to 
sell the oil, at a price fixed by the Burmese 
Government, to certain monopolists. This 
arrangement kept -up the price, which seems to 
have been the chief object. Upper Burma used 
its own oil, and the King drew a royalty of ten 
per cent., which yielded him Us. 20,000 
per mensem. But the demand has gradually 
fallen off from four lakhs of vis— the vis is 
nearly a gallon — to one lakh forty thousand. 
Mr. Phayre has directed the Woon on the spot 
to goon as before, fixing a rate which is not exces- 
sive, bet it is said that the oil can be undersold 
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by far better oil from America. The endeavour 
to improve the revenue from earth-oil is not 
likely to be successful. The oil is said to be 
inexhaustible, but it comes in comparativfely 
small quantities and not in the fountain-liko 
jets which make the fortunes of those who strike 
oil in America and on the Caspian. " * • 

The question of preserving* and enhancing the 
Vcveuue from the royal teak forests is of im- 
portance. Hitherto there has been no real 
control over the operations of the native con* 
tractors on the spot, who cut down timber 
' very wastefully. If the departmental system 
in force in British Burma he introduced in» 
the north, there will be a great falling off in the 
output for some years to come. The forests must 
be preserved, and there will be almost a cessation 
of cutting over large areas until the trees are in 
a lit state to pass the inspector of the Forest De- 
partment. It is asserted that the tendency to 
drought, which has caused so much alarm for some 
years past, is due to the destruction of timber and 
the denudation of the hills. Provision will have 
to be made to replant, if we are to maintain the 
supply of timber in the future, and avert drought. 
The teak fortunately grows rapidly where the 
soil and climate are suitable. There are still 
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vast areas of valuable forest whioh Have not 
Men trenched upon at all. Probably the im- 
proved *Bupervision of the forests hitherto 
exploited would not after all decrease the 
supply of teak, but would only render it obliga- 
tory to seek timber in new localities. Still it 
peems doubtful whether any considerable aug- 
mentation of revenue from the Burmese forests 
can be safely calculated npon. 

The anticipations of an enormous and im- 
mediate increase of trade with Upper Burma as 
the result of the substitution of an administration 
superior to that of King Theebaw is really basld ' 
. on an exaggerated estimate of the active mischief 
done by the inertness and incapacity of that 
sovereign. But the late King did not, as a 
matter of fact, influence to any great extent the 
course of eommeroe during his reign. On this 
point the testimony of Mr. Bernard, addressed to 
the Government of India in reply to the repre- 
sentations of the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce 
on the subjeot, may be taken as conclusive • 

"The growth of our trade with Upper 
Burma," wrote Mr. Bernard, "has no donbt 
been retarded, at times it has been even 
stopped, by the establishment of monopolies 
or by other restraints on trade. But when 
b 40 
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such arrangements or exactions are contrary 
to treaty, diplomatic representation haB usual* 
ly resulted in their eventual removal. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that the volume of British 
trade across our frontier with Ava equals 62 per 
cent, of the total trade acrosB the whole land 
frontier of India, from Kurrachee to Chittagong. 
According to Mr. Hamilton's report for 1881-82, 
the value of the total trade across the land fron- 
tier of India with Biluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Cashmere, Thibet, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhootan, 
Manipur, and the tribes of the Eastern frontier, 
id valued at about 5,145,000/. Our trade with 
Ava, it has boon seen, has averaged 3,224,814 1. 
a year during the reign of the King Theebaw. 
To the credit of the Ava Government, it may be 
mentioned that, though the treaty allows .them 
to take a 10 per cent, ad valorem import duty on 
British goods, yet hitherto they have levied only 
a 5 per cent, import duty. Additional exactions 
and imports of different kinds are doubtless laid 
on trade in the interior of the country, and traffic 
along minor routes in Ava is shaokled in many 
-ways. But ■ these obstacles to free co mm erce 
would be found in a comparatively uncivilised 
and comparatively misgoverned State under any 
circumstances. And the difference between the 
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10 per cent, dut^ allowed by treaty and the 
5 per cent, duty now levied is, pro ianto , a 
distinct gain to our merchants. During the five 
years that have passed since the withdrawal of 
the Resident from Mandalay the traffic of the 
Irrawady Flotilla Company, probably the largest 
and Veallhiest river navigation company in Asia, 
has grown and flourished. The increase and the 
permanence of British trade with Ava is largely 
due to the exertions and good management of 
this company. But the officials of the company 
would probably admit that they had, in the 
main, and with a few exceptional cases df 
•rudeness at the hands of local officials, met 
with consideration, if not courtesy, at tho 
hands of the Ava Government during the reign 
of King Theebaw.” 

There seems to bo no good ground for expect- 
ing a sudden increase of the volume of the Upper 
Barman trade, for under the old system, however 
defective, it had increased sufficiently to keep 
pace with the needs and means of the population. 
It is not easy to arrive at any correct estimate 
of the trade of Upper Burma; the only guide 
is the government return of the trade between 
Upper and Lower Burma. The amount of the 
trade between the former country and the 
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countries beyond can only be guessed at, but 
it could not have been very considerable. , It 
baa been estimated at half a million sterling 
a year. The report on the inland trade' of 
Lower Burmah for the year 1879*80 states that 
the only monopolies retained by Theebaw, the 
new King of Upper Burma, were those 'of petro- 
leum and pickled tea. It is mentioned as a matter 
of surprise that the trade by the Irrawady had 
not been so seriously affected as might hare been 
expeoted from the state of affairs in Mandalay 
during the year. The imports showed a 
decrease of only sixty-two thousand pounds 
from the figures of the previous year. There 
was an increase in the import of ponies which 
could be purchased at from ten to fifteen pounds 
in Rangoon, and there was an increase also in 
the number of the voyages of the Flotilla 
steamers in spite of the alarms which were con- 
stantly arising. This would appear to show that 
the permutations of the palace but slightly 
affected the daily routine of life in Burma. 
The wheat required for the British garrisons in 
Lower Burma came from the King's territories, 
and the up-country people came down the Irra- 
wady in their usual numbers to earn a little 
money by helping to cat the harvest in the 
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Lower country. The Irrawady was then, as it 
will always be, the chief route of commerce, for 
all the roads except one closed for five months 
in* the year. It is the more remarkable that 
the bulk of the export and import trade remain- 
ed unaffected by the dreadful events which 
•created * so much consternation beyond the 
frontier, as the fall of the Yanoung Prince 
entailed heavy losses upon traders of 
Mandalay who were his creditors for a 
large amount. One man lost four lakhs. 
The Prince's assets, which were far too large to 
have been honestly come by in the course of* a* 
, year or two, were confiscated to the crown, so 
th&t there was nothing left to the creditors. 
Before the death of Nioung he was given mono- 
polies of betolnuts, imported silk and cheroots, for 
which he paid twelve thousand pounds, but they 
were abolished. Subsequently the King, who was 
in want of money, set up a number of other 
monopolies, but the urgency of the menacing re- 
presentations of Lord Ripon's Government caused 
them to be immediately abandoned. It cannot be 
said then that the monopolies of King Theebaw's 
reign retarded the growth of trade, and we can- 
not look to their abolition to give a new stimulus 
to Burmese commerce, inasmuch aa they had 
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disappeared owing to the pressure of the Gov- 
ernment of India long before Theebaw was 
deposed. 

A provision in the commercial treaty Be- 
tween India and Burma, which was intended to 
encourage the re-export to the Upper country 
of dutiable goods imported at Rangoon, had anf' 
unfortunate influence in curtailing the trade. 
Instead of paying five per cent, as on goods for 
consumption in Lower Burma, only one per cent, 
was charged for goods to be sent to independent 
Burma. But the four per cent, difference was 
’ ndt allowed unless the intention to re-export 
was declared on lauding, and it was further 
stipulated that the bales should not bo opened in 
Lower Burma. Tho result was that the small 
Burman traders, in whose hands the great bulk 
of the internal trade lay, were unable to pay in 
advance the duty on goods which must be ex- 
ported to one market. The trade was, therefore 
confined to a few capitalists with whom the 
pedlars could not compete. If they sent the 
balance of their stock on which they had paid 
fire per cent., they would have been undersold 
by the capitalist who had only paid one 
per cent. The big traders ruled the markets, 
and the effect is said to have been unfortunate. 
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The monopolists in Upper Burma were not 
so t misohievous in their influence. They had 
nothing fo do with the trade in goods in Upper 
Burma. Their right related to goods intended 
for export. Goods of the kind included in the 
monopoly had to pass directly or indirectly into 
the •monopolists’ hands before they could pass 
the frontier. 

For some years past the purchasing power of 
the people was diminished by the partial 
failure of harvests through drought. The rain- 
fall shows a decided tendency to diminish, and^it 
is asserted that the destruction of tho forests con- 
' sequent on the great development of the teak 
trade has the principal share in the misfortune. 
The country is upland, rising gradually from 
Prome, which is well within, the British frontier, to 
the mountains beyond Bhamo. The country from 
Lord Dalhousie’s frontier line extends for five 
hundred and forty miles to the north. Its 
breadth is four hundred and twenty miles, giving 
an area of rather less than two hundred thousand 
. square miles. The area of the provinces which 
have hitherto constituted British Burma amounts 
to eighty-eight thousand five hundred square 
miles. Lower Burma has a full, and indeed 
superabundant, rainfall. The Upper country has 
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a very small one, and the margin between the 
ordinary short supply and drought is v6ry 
narrow. 

It is to all appearance impossible that the larger 
country can ever compete with the smaller in the 
outturn of agricultural produce. The general 
character of the country apart from the quefctior. 
of rainfall checks the hope that the Upper 
country can ever he a great exporting country. 
At present there arc signs of a failure to produce 
sufficient food to feed the sparse population. 
For years past there has been a growing demand 
dh Lower Burma for food supplies, and laat year 
rice to the value of six hundred thousand pounds 
was sent to feed the northern people. Good 
wheat grows on some of the plains, and if labour 
were not so scarce and dear, a good deal might be 
produced for exportation. But even in Lower 
Burma, where the labour market is supplied 
from India and from Upper Burma, coolies 
insist upon getting a rupee a day and more 
for harvesting, and in Bangoon it is not an 
unusual payment to make to labourers loading 
the ships. 

It would be difficult by auy payment to 
tempt natives of India or Lower Burmese 
to go into the Upper country for sgricultjMcel 
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work. The Burmese farmers object to work 
laud in the occupation of Europeans. They 
insist on the usual Burmese arrangement 
thht they should bring their own bullocks 
and seed and divide the harvest with the owner 
of the land. This kind of partnership is not 
dikecl by Europeans, and if extensive planta- . 
tious are to be created and worked, cooly labour 
will have to be imported from India. Mr. O'Con- 
nor in one of his valuable reports on frontier trade 
states that the disturbed condition of the country 
between Bhamo and south-west ern China has had 
the effect of increasing the quantity of raw cotton 
• from Upper Burma to Rangoon from fifteen 
thousand hundredweights to ninety-eight thou- 
sand. The savage tribes in thoso parts, he 
says, practise robbery and murder on au exten- 
sive scale. They make the routes into China 
unsafe, and the usual export of cotton from 
Upper Burma to that counfry ceased. Cotton 
was, therefore, sent down by the river to Rangoon, 
where it is shipped to China via the Straits. 
The obstacles arising from the disturbances on 
the Chino-Burmcse frontier, still continue, and 
divert trade from that outlet. 

B 41 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN 
REGAKD TO ANNEXATION. 


Europeans and Natives of India Favour Annexation— The 
French Bishop's Opinion— Burmese Acquiescence in 
the Massacres — A Derelict Church— Theebaw’s Scheme 
for a Great University— Lord Dufferin’s View — 
The Shans and the Shan Country— The Siam and Shan 
Railway Scheme— The King of Siam’s Policy— The 
French Designs— Conterminous Frontiers. 

The political factors of the question of an* 
nezation cannot be so succinctly set down as the 
finanoial. I have already stated that most 
Europeans and natives of India desire annezation 
pure and simple, and that an impression prevails 
amongst many of them that the Burmese in 
their hearts wish for aunozation too. This 
opinion is, however, regarded by several offioials 
who have paid considerable attention to the 
matter, as erroneous. The Burmese, as might be 
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expected of a people who have a superstitious 
veneration for thdir Royal House, desire a kin g, 
though they are willing to accept as a decree of 
destiny the future ascendency of British autho- 
rity. It was not easy under the political and 
military circumstances of the time, to get into 
friendly and intimate conversation with natives 
of the country, who might be considered repre- 
sentatives of the prevailing opinion in regard to 
recent and present events, and the prospects of the 
future. But through circumstances it happened 
that I was able to come into contact with intelli- 
gent natives who were not afraid to speajc 

frankly, knowing that I was not an official and 
‘that no harm would come to them. I was also 
favoured by Mr. Bernard, Colonel Sladen, and 
others with much interesting information. I 
went to Burma without any preconceived ideas, 
and < I therefore was perhaps the better qualified 
to note without bias the impressions made 
upon me by what I saw and heard. I shall 
in these pages try to be impartial, as on the 
spot I endeavoured to give an attentive hearing 
to all opinions. In Mandalay I had the advan- 
tage of listening to the energetic and indeed im- 
passioned language in which Dr. Bourdon, 
the French Catholic Bishop, vindicated the 
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claim of the Burmese population to be saved 
from the Alompra dynasty, by annexation 4 to 
British India. The Burmese, he "declared, 
were utterly disgusted with the slavish system 
maintained by the dynasty ; the kings did not 
look upon themselves as the highest magistrates 
and servants of the country, but as its* absolute 
masters and owners ; they conceived that they 
were under no obligation to their subjects, but 
held, fanatically, that their subjects belonged, 
body and soul, to them. The people are now, 
the reverend Bishop declared, quite tired of all 
this, and of all that resulted from it— oppressive 
extortion, insecurity ot life and property, and 
general hardship. They saw that their country- 
men in British Burma were well off, and they 
wish to be under flic same Government, If 
your conscience, said the Bishop, docs not allow 
yon to kocp tho country now that you have got 
it, why did you come here and depose Thecbaw ? 

Dr, Bourdon said that a protected prince 
would doubtless be selected from the Alompra 
family ; that family, he maintained, was in- 
curably tainted by despotism \ under any 
sovereign of that house the same despotism, cor* 
ruption, and incapacity would infallibly spring up 
again. Theebaw was as good as any of his rda- 
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tives ; if we were not prepared to get rid of tho 
system, what was the use of our taming every- 
thing upside down in Burma, to get rid of ono 
irwu ? We should, he felt certain, have to do 
it all over again in three years. In regard to 
this suggestion it seemed obvious to point out that 
the*facilt t y with whicli the deposition of the Icing 
was effected on this occasion, would render a 
corporal's guard unnecessary the next timo a 
deposition might be deemed requisite. There 
need be no alarm on that score. As for the 
question whether the country could pay its way 
if annexed, the worthy Bishop answered c<*n-« 
fideutly that he was sure it could. Its resources 
would develop under u good government. I was 
asked to place the views ol this anient annexa- 
tionist before the public. I promised to do so, 
and I fulfil that promise. 

■I have tried to get at the Burman view of the 
massacres, which cast such a cloud over Thcebaw's 
advent to power. The friends of tho victims 
denounce the Kinwoon Mcingycc or the Tyndall 
or the Queen Dowager for the crime, and tho 
King for acquiescing in it- ; but for the most part 
the people seem to think that it was justifiable on 
tho ground of State necessity and traditional 
usage. One Burmese said — ff What mut- 
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tering there was by the English at the killing of 
a few persons by the King to prevent civil war, 
and now they themselves come, and* having 
overthrown the King, they kill people every day 
and say it is right ! ” The massaores did not 
affect the public mind in Burma as they did in 
India ; they were regarded as the traditional pre- 
caution. An unexecuted prince is considered to 
be a de facto conspirator and rebel ; that he 
should bo put to death to prevent universal dis- 
turbance and dacoity seems to the ordinary Bur- 
man intelligence a proposition that needs no 
argument : it is self-evident. 

Theebaw was not held by his subjects to be a 
bloody — and he certainly was not a bold and re- 
solute-tyrant. They did not look on him as 
an oppressor ; the massacres did not affect 
the common people, but were mainly confined 
to the royal family. A thousand dacoits were 
made prisoners a mouth before the final catas- 
trophe ; they were not executed or tortured ; 
they were, each of them, marked with the 
dacoit tatoo mark, and sent to their homes with 
an intimation that if they were ever caught again 
that mark would be their death-warrant. And so 
it has proved in many cases, I am told, under our 
martial law. The ex-King drew far less money 
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from his subjects than his predecessor ; iu other 
wprds, perhaps, he was more successfully robbed 
by his subordinates. There is at least one fact 
irtiich is to the credit of his administration. 
The late King Mindo-Min built for the English 
congregation a large and handsome church, a 
■ timber structure, but solid and costly with par- 
sonage and schools. When the Resident was 
withdrawn, the Rev. Mr. Colbeck, who was then 
Chaplain, had of course to come away also, and 
he left the church and buildings as they stood, 
scarcely expecting to sec them ugain. When 
Mandalay was occupied, the Bishop of Hangdon* 
sent Mr. Colbeck to see what had happened. 
Empty, of course, and with the moveable seats 
gone, the church was standing intact, undefiled, 
practically uninjured. During the seven years 
in which it was dereliot no attempt had been 
mfede to desecrate it. The stained glass windows 

were some of them gone and others, broken, 

possibly by the branches of contiguous trees; 
the marble font, presented by Her Majesty, was 
intact, though the half-dozen little pillars 
supporting it had proved too tempting to 
some one. A church abandoned to itself for 
seven years in civilized and Christian London 
would certainly not be found ready for divine 
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service at the end of the time. So let us 

» • 

be just to the Burmans, who, if strange people 
in some respects, are very tolerant, and in the 
ordiuary relations of life kindly and charitable. 
They do no wanton injury to life or property- 
provided the times aro not out of joint, and 
dacoity does not present itself to them as a sacred 
duty which they owe to themselves and their 
country. 

Mr. Colbcck lias, by the permission of the 

Chief Commissioner and Colonel Sladen, taken 

over charge of the church aud the school build- 
• • 

iugs. It is curious to know in this regard that 
King Theebaw conceived the project of founding 
a great University at Mandalay, at which Eng* 
lish, French, German and Italian should be 
taught side by side with Burmese, Pali, and other 
languages, lie contemplated making the for- 
saken English church, aud the school buildings 
attached to it, the nucleus of the University, and 
asked Dr. Bourdon to bo director and organiser. 
The Bishop consented, and several times 
saw the King, who, for a time, was very 
much interested in the matter, and said that 
he would provide the necessary funds ; but when 
askod what sum he would give, the answer was 
the unexpected one that ho could give a hundred 
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rupees a month !, Dr. Bourdon thereupon said, 
" I will not take a pittance of that kind ; got the 
pupils, and I will teach them for nothing ; but I 
da not want a hundred a month.” Thcebaw let 
his grand project fall through. His name will not 
go down to posterity as the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Mandalay. 

The foreign complications, actual and threa- 
tened, which were the result of the late King's 
insane policy, were the real causes of the swift 
destruction of the Burmese monarchy. The 
necessity for putting an end to the entangle-, 
ments which King Thecbaw was preparing 
for Burma is universally acknowledged iu India 
and in British Burma. That object having been 
attained by the deposition of Thcebaw and 
the incorporation of his dominions in the 
Empire, the momentous problem that arose was 
thus stated in the words of the Viceroy in a 
speech at Lucknow on the 6 th of December 
last. As to future arrangements to be intro- 
duced in Upper Burma, they are now being con- 
sidered carefully and deliberately ; and after a 
full examination of the various elements of a 
most momentous question, it is undoubtedly 
necessary, in order to preserve the security of 
B 42 
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Lower Burma, as well as our Eastern India 
frontier, that our political ascendancy should 
prevail throughout the Upper Valley of the 
Irrawady. Whether this may be best secured 
by the union of both sections of the Burmese 
Empire under British rule, or by reconstitution, 
under certain conditions, of the kingdom of 
Upper Burma, is a very grave and serious 
matter, not to bo settled hastily, or without 
anxious examination as to what will be con- 
ducive to the interests of India, to the welfare 
of the Burmese people themselves, and to the 
^requirements of the Empire at large." These 
three factors, the interest of India, the welfare 
of the Burmese people themselves, aud the re- 
quirements of the Empire at large, of course 
must be studied before arriving at a con- 
clusion, and I have, therefore, given their due 
weight to some of the considerations which come 
under review. What we have just seen of the 
calculations and hopes of the French suggest 
excellent reasons for dealing with the question of 
the future of Upper Burma with a certain 
deliberation auS firmness. 

The Viceroy spoke at Lucknow with frankness 
upon the difficulties which lie in the way— difficul- 
ties, however, rather of knowledge and decision 
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than of action. They arise out of the nature of the 
country with which we have to deal, the character 
of its inhabitants, and their relations with the 
great Chinese Power, and the positiou of another 
European Government in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. It is necessary to bear steadily in . 

ft • 

•mind that the population, with which wc are now 
about to deal, is ethnological ly different from 
any with which we are acquainted in India. 
The Burmese and the Shans are substantially 
Indo-Chinese, the Chinese element having a 
constant tendency to press out the non-Chinese . 4 
There has been for ages a constant pressure from 
the north-east, which has forced the aboriginal 
population towards the south-west. M. Ferrier 
de Lacouperie, in his introduction to Mr. Col- 
quhoun's interesting boolf on the Shans, speaks 
of* the remnants of the non-absorbed and the 
non-sinicised parts of larger stocks of several 
races gradually driven south-westwards, as now 
scattered into an undefined number of fragments. 
These were apparently the original inhabitants of 
China Proper, and have been forced in this direc- 
tion by the Chinese, who have now possession of 
that country, and are continuing to press on their 
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footstep*. The direction of race pressure is from 
China south-westward upon Independent Burma 
and British Burma. 

It is part of the comprehensive programme 
put forward with so much ability by Mr. 
Colquhoun, and sustained by the labours < of 
Mr. Holt Hallett, to open up the Shan country 
by a railway which will tap Yunnan in the 
interest of trade. The project contemplates the 
extension of British influence in substantial form 
over the vast country between the boundary of 
.British Burma and the Chinese frontier on the 
north-east, and the French frontier in Tongking 
on the east and northward to Cochin China— 
the Shan country and Siam. It is a serious 
problem whether such a movement, conceived 
in the interest of rail-borne commerce, might 
not have the effect of accelerating the overflow 
of the Chinese across the Shan territory and 
into Burma. This overflow of the Chinese 
weighed seriously with Lord Dalhousie when 
he determined to draw the line of frontier of 
British Burma, where it has remained until now. 
The ethnic affinity of the inhabitants of the region 
in question with the Chinese would certainly 
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facilitate the immixture of further Chinese 
Dlood. The difficulty of controlling and admi- 
nistering* a population with the characteristics 
of .the Chinese, was dwelt upon forcibly by 
the great Viceroy, who never in any other 
matter hesitated to carry out unfalteringly 
tjhe annexation policy with which his uame is 
identified. 

It is worthy of notice that amongst thoso 
who have most urgently advocated tbc annexation 
of Uppor Burma, are the enterprising explorers 
who are endeavouring to promote an undertaking 
that will cover a much wider field, and make tile 
.line of intercommunication with China by the 
Bhamo route quite obsolete and useless. We arc 
to be not only the guardians of civilisation in 
what until the other day was Tbeebaw’s land, 
but we are to carry railways far beyond our bor- 
ders and his, and to acquire in the country opened 
up by the railway, an ascendency which wc should 
find it difficult to distinguish from the political 
predominance to which M. do Freycinet admits we 
have an incontestable right in Uppor Burma. Mr. 
Holt Hallett stuck to this text when he recently 
laid before the Royal Geographical Society a 
most interesting account of the Siamese Shan 
States, and gave a foreoast of the further of the 
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great line of railway which is to bring the Chinese 
frontier on one side, and the Siamese capital 
on the other, into direct and easy communi- 
cation with the British port of Moulm^in. 
Nothing could have been more interesting as a 
moans of laying before the geographers and the 
public the characteristics of a country Of whichj 
until Mr. Hallctt and Mr. Colquhoun had re- 
vealed it, the world knew very little indeed. 
But the reflection does arise, on reading the 
proof on proof of the romuncrativeness of the 
undertaking which its promoters have been able 
• to accumulate, that this appeal should be made 
in vain to capitalists, whose faith in it is not 
sufficient to make them forego the guarantee 
which the Government of India have been so 
urgently asked to give. It is not likely that, with 
the large questions which claim an answer from 
the Government of India iuBurma,any decision 
favourable to this project will be given, for some 
time to come at all events. Mr. Holt Hallett 
himself has shown that France is not likely to 
compete with us in railway enterprise in the 
Peninsula, aud we may be sure that such poli- 
cal competition as we may have to reckon with 
from that Power will have its due place amongst 
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those " elements of a most momentous question ” 
which Lord Duffer in's Government have under 
their consideration, 

"Whether the railway from Bangkok through 
the Shan, country to Chiua he feasible or not, 

a railway between Burma via Yunnan is a 

* 

geographical and engineering impossibility. Such 
a line would have to surmount a scries of passes, 
eight thousand feet high, or tunnel through 
mountains like the St. Gothard and Mont Ccnis. 
A certain amount of trade is carried on with 
Yunnan on the backs of men, and of mules, anti 
•it may be augmented. But no large trade by 
that route is practicable. It is impossible to tap 
what is known as the great Chinese trade, by 
way of Yunnan, for that provinco is in itself a 
mountain barrier to the richer provinces beyond, 
which are tapped by the Yangtsc Kiang. Even 
the trade of Yunnan itself cannot be tapped 
to any great purpose ou tlio Burman side. 
The Soukoy River is navigable to a point within 
the Yunnan frontier, and must take the bulk of 
the trade when peace is established in Tongking. 
The Chinese will probably throw obstacles in 
the way of tho French on the Soukoy, and the 
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Yunnan trade will continue .to go down tjhe 

Yangtsc Kiang. A great Burmo-Chinese trade 

is not possible, and it is idle to calculate upon it. 

*■ 

Whatever trade is to be looked for must depend 
upon the development of the natural ^resources 
of the country itsedf. * 

It is evident from what we have seen that 
France contemplated the establishment of her 
influence .in Burma by approaching the Burmese 
territory through Luang Prabang, as well as on 
the side of the Siamese Shans, Siam as well as 
Burma is officially described as far from being a 
regularly organised kingdom. The establish-, 
ment of French influence on that sido is a matter 
that has now to bo taken into account. The 
railway scheme, which has been advocated by 
Mr. Colquhoun and Mr. Holt Hallett, has for 
its object the establishment o? a great commer- 
cial highway from Bangkok through Siam and 
the Shan countries to a point near the Chinese 
frontier, a branch from British territory inter- 
secting it, and ultimately bringing it into con- 
nection with the Indian railway system. The. 
cost of this great undertaking is estimated at ten 
millions sterling. The Government of India 
has declined to give a guarantee for the con- 
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stmction of the brunch line. The King of Siam 
is c <5 tinted upon for a guarantee of seven and a 
’ half per cent, on the line from Bangkok to 
China. 

The King of Siam, we know on the best autho- 
rity, ^could not hud the money for the interest on 
such an undertaking. Apart from this, the 
King, much aa he might favour a railway 
to open up the resources of his country, if 
it could be constructed without ruining his 
finances, fully recognises the possibility of politi- 
cal complications arising from the presence in 
the country of a foreign agency, either English or 
'French, engaged in the construction and manage- 
ment of a great rail tray, through the heart of the 
country, and disposing of millions of money 
belonging to foreign capitalists. It is not pro- 
bable that this great railway .scheme will not 
receive the amount of support on tho part of the 
Government of Siam, which is calculated upon. 
But the scheme is in the air, and it directs the 
attention of projectors and politicians alike to the 
problem, how to open up Siam to commerce and to 
political adventure. 

It is satisfactory to have the assurance of the 
pioneers of the Indo-Chinese railway project that 
France will not investber money inan undertaking 
b43 
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of that kind. It does not seem to the French so 
promisiog a line as that which they offered to 
build for Theebaw from Mandalay to the British 
frontier. Nevertheless what has been effected 
by the Government of India in Burma will pro- 
bably create a desire on the part of the French 

*' i 

to consolo themselves for the collapse of their 
endeavours to obtain a footing at Mandalay, by 
renewed activity at Bangkok. It will have to 
be considered whether rivalry on the eastern 
side of the Indo-Chinese Penenisula will con- 
duce to the interests of cither France or Eng- 
land. With Burma converted into a province, the 
French may endeavour to do the same with regard 
to either Siam or Bassac or Luang Prabang, We 
shall then not be far from the establishment of 
conterminous frontiers between British and French 
dominions in the larther East. Conterminous 
frontiers with Russia have been hitherto looked 
forward to as an evil and a danger. That Burma 
with its absence of resisting power, could be 
converted, like Afghanistan, into a buffer state, is 
impossible, but it is a question whether the reCOQ* 
stitution of a kingdom of Upper Burma, under 
conditions prescribed and fixed by the Govern- 
ment of India, might not have averted or post- 
poned the establishment of an unwelcome a conti- 
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guity to the territories of another Power, which 
toast always be attended with a certain incon- 
venienoe. For instance, if the British frontier 
Ije actually conterminous with that of the French, 
it will be out of the question to garrison Upper 
Burma with the three thousand six hundred 
men stipulated for in General Prendergast's 
scheme. Will ten thousand men he then suffi- 
cient f A passing addition to the French garrison 
on the other side, might oblige us, at a time 
of pressure on the Afghan frontier, to lock up 
twenty thousand men in Burma, That the 
French were ill-advised in their attempt to cpmp 
into close contact with us in the valley of the 
Irrawady, has been demonstrated by the results. 
Whether we are better advisod iu pushing our 
military posts eastward towards the French 
possessions, is a matter claiming serious con- 
sideration. And there is no doubt that Lord 
Dufferin, who examines political problems on 

all sides, has given this question full con- 
sideration. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 

The Proclamation of Annexation— The Diplomatic Rea* 
sons for the Step— The Question of Reconstituting the 
Kingdom Reserved for Consideration— Arrival of Lord 
Dufferin at Mandalay— Announcement that Burma ia 
to be Administered by British Officials — Thanks to the 
Army, to Mr. Bernard, and Colonel Sladen— Finis 
Coronat Opus. 

On the 1st of January, 1886, the following 
proclamation announced, in a single sentence, the 
, annexation of Upper Burma to the Queen’s domi* 
nions 

"By command of the Queen-Empress it is 
hereby notified that the territories formerly 
governed by King Theebaw will no longer be 
under his rule, but have become part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and trill, during Her Majes* 
ty's pleasure, be admiuistered by such officers as 
the Viqproy and Governor-General of India may 
from time to time appoint. 

(Sd.) Dufferin.” 

It was explained in a speech of the Viceroy 
that this proclamation of annexation was issued 
for "diplomatic reasons.” In other words the 
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object of the announcement was to pnt an 
end to the diplomatic obligations which the ex- 
King hpd contracted. It was not, however, 
the intention of the Ministry at home to pre- 
clude by the proclamation the reconstitution of a 
Burmese kingdom, if that course should be 
deemed .advisable upon due consideration. The 
•question of the future form of the administra- 
tion to be organised in Upper Burma was deferred, 
until the Viceroy had himself studied upon the 
spot the various aspects of the question. 

It was understood in Burma, from the guarded 
words of tho proclamation, that no decision as*to* 
the precise form that the new constitution would 
take, had been arrived at by the Government. In 
the Burmese translation of the proclamation, 
which was at first issued, the translators took it 
upon themselves to omit the words “ during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure,” with the object of impressing 
on the Burmese the finality of the announcement. 
But this defective version of the important 
dooument was withdrawn by order of Govern* 
ment, and a new one was issued. * 

The question remained in suspense until the 
middle of February. On the twelfth of that month 
the Viceroy arrived at Mandalay, and assumed 
the designation of Governor of Upper Burma. 
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On the evening of Wednesday the 17th at a 
banquet in the Palace Lord Dufferin made the 
expected announcement as to the future of Pur- 
ina in a speech proposing the health of the officers ' 
and the soldiers of the army that had taken part 
in the Burman campaign. Lord Dufferin paid a 
graceful and deserved tribute to the* skill* and 
success, as well as to the humane forbearance, 
which marked the progress of the conquest of 
Upper Burma under General Prendergast. Lord 
Dufferin well said that there is more true honour 
in having secured success with a minimum of 
bloodshed, than could have been gained by a costly 
victory, however glorious, on a fiercely con- 
tested field of battle. There is no reason to 
make any deduction from this praise on account 
of the regrettable incidents which occured sub- 
sequently iu the repression of insurrectionary 
movements, for General Prendergast was absent 
in Bhamo when those measures were unfor- 
tunately resorted to, and his first act upon his 
return was the issue of a general order prohibit- 
ing unauthorised executions, Mr. Bernard and 
Colonel Sladen also received the warm acknow- 
ledgments of the Viceroy. Mr. Bernard's admi- 
nistrative energy, and his rare disinterestedness, 
deserved this recognition, and so did Colonel 
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Slfwlen’s patient and persevering diplomacy in 
dealing with the Burmese notables, before and 
after the fall of Theebaw. It was further 
announced that while the direction and control 
would remain in British hands, native agency 
would he employed as much as possible in the 
work of the administration. 

Lord Duffeiin was, perhaps, somewhat sanguine 
when he rejoiced that he could discern no sign of 
anything approaching to a partisan warfare 
against ourselves in Burma. In the beginning 
of the 8o«called dacoit movement there was no 
evidence that it was directed against us, hurt 
certainly it changed its character as it de- 
veloped. This, however, is not a matter for much 
surprise. An irregular resistance was antici- 
pated, the example of what had happened in 
Lower Burma not having been forgotten. 

The most important announcement which the 
Viceroy made during his sojourn in Burma was 
that, to put an end to dacoity at any risk and cost, 
and to give full effect to the proclamation annexing 
Upper Burma to the British Empire, “the country 
will be at once placed under the supreme and direct 
administrative control of British officers/' His 
Excellenoy eloquently predicted the future com* 
fort and commercial prosperity which will be 
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ensured to the inhabitants under the new rule 
and said that, though some months, and perhaps 
years, might elapse, beforQ his hopes were 
realised, yet it might be expected that in a 
decade the inhabitants of Upper Bnrma will be 
amongst the most prosperous and contented /)£ 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 

That the lot of tho Upper Bdrmans will be 
sensibly ameliorated by tho change in their 
destinies, can scarcely be doubted. What more 
directly concerns older subjects of Her Majesty, 
is whether their interests will be equally 
benefited. We have accepted grave responsi- 
bilities, from which Lord Dalhousie and men 
of his uudoubting temper deliberately held 
back. Wo have pushed our frontiers to the 
gorge of Chinese defiles, and have encamped 
our soldiers under the shadow of hills, on the 
further side of which France is endeavouring 
to maintain her ill-starred conquests. We 
have accepted, without hesitation, a financial 
deficit of nineteen lakhs a year, in the hope that 
in ten or fifteen years — if we have no Chinese 
war upon our hands in the meantime— Burman 
finance may establish an equilibrium, and perhaps 
yield a profit. W e have added to our territories 
an immense region, which will have to be held by 
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•a portion of an army which we are daily told is 
too wqpk to cope with dangers at the other end 

of the Empire. Wc do all this, and perhaps we 

are right in doing it. Bat we must do it 
knowingly, and with our eyes open, counting 
upon our imperial fortune, and ready to make it 
good, whatever betide. It is difficult to suppress 
a feeling of exultation when we hear that a new 
and magnilicent province has been added to an 
almost boundless Empire, but the intoxication 
of glory and success, lias its clangers as well as its 
seductions. Those who arc masters of them- 
selves in such a time are not the most easily 
cast down or disconcerted by the frowns of 
fortune; for them the goddess may turn her 
wheel, as the ploughman turns his clods, — 

Pero giri Fortuna la sua ruota, 

Come le piace, e’l villan la soa marra. 

Meanwhile, for weal or woo, Upper Burma is 
open to the enterprise and the capital ot India 
and of England. It will be the fault of our 
citizens and our administrators if they do not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to benefit 
Burma and the Empire alike, and unite them in 
the bonds of a growing civilization. 
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• for every Day lmthe Year. Translated by Mrs. Matihkw Clarke. 

, 2nd Edition. Crown Svo, 5 j. 

British* Fisheries Directory, 18S3-84. Small Svo, 2 s. 6i. 
Brittany. See Blackburn. 

Brown. Life and Letters of John Brown , Liberator of Kansas, 
and Martyr of Virginia. By F. 15 . San HORN. Illustiated. Svo, iir.W. 
Browne (G. Lennox ) Voice Use and Stimulants. Sm. Svo, 3 s. 6 d. 

-* % and Behnke (Emil) Voice , Song, and Speech. Illus- 

trated, 3rd Edition, medium Svo, 15J. 

Bryant (IV. C.) and Gay ( S \ If.) History of the United. States. 

4 vols., royal Svo, profusely Illustrated, Cor. 

Bryce (Rev. Professor) Manitoba. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown Svo, 71. 6 d. 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress, With 138 original Woodcuts. 

Small po^t Svo, cloth gilt, 2 s - W.; gilt edges, 4 s. 

Burnaby ( Copt. ) On Horseback through Asia Minor. 2 vols., 
Svo, 381, Cheaper Edition, I vol., crown Svo, Ioj-. GL , 

Burnaby (Mrs. F.) High Alps in Winter; or, Mountaineering 
in Search of Health. By Mrs. Eked Buknahy. With Portrait of 
the Authored, Map, and other Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 14.1*. 

Butler (IV. F.) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
Ri\cr Expedition, 1S69-70. "New Edition, cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7.1. 6 d. 

Invasion of England \ told twenty years after, by an Old 

Soldier. Clown Svo, 2s. 6 

• Red Cloud ; or, the Solitary Sioux. Imperial i6mo, 

numerous illustrations, gilt edges S St 

— — The Wild North Land ; the Story of a J Vinter Journey 
with Dogs across Northern North America. Svo, iSj. Cr. Svo, 7;, 6 d. 

Buxton (II. J. W.) Painting, English and American. Crown 
Svo, 51. 


F'ADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience . 

^ Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Text. Ecap. 410, I2r. 6 d. 

California. See u Norclhoff.” 

Cambridge Staircase (A). By the Author of “A Day of my 

Life at Eton.” Small crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. 
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Cambridge Trifles ; from an Undergraduate Pen. By the Author 

of “ A Day of my Lift; at Eton,” &c. i6mo, cloth extra, 2 s. 6 d. < 

Carlcton {Will) Farm Ballads , Farm Festivals , aw/ 

Legends. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 3J. Gd. f 

City Ballads. With Illustrations. 12s. 6 d. 

See also “ Rose Library.” 

Carnegie {A.) American Four-in- Hand in Britain . Small 

4to, Illustrated, lew. Gd. Popular Edition, ir. 

Round the World. 8vo, ioj. 6 d. ■ • 

Chairman's Handbook {The), By R. F. I). Pa LG rave, Clerk of 
the Table of the House of Common; 5th Edition, 2 s. 

Changed Cross ( The ), and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2 s. 6 d. 
Charities of London. See Low’s. 

Chattock (R. S.) Practical Notes on Etching. Sec. Ed., 8vo, 7 s. Gd. 
Chess . See Bird (H. E.}. 

Children s Praises. Hymns for Sunday-Schools and Sendees . 

Confided* by Louisa 11. II. Trisiruj. 4 ./. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. Gd. each. Illustrated by 
C. W. C'opf, R.A., T. Cris'apk, R.A., E. Duncan, Uirket 
Foster, J. C. IIoksi.kv, A.K.A., (I. IIicks, K. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Si ONE UOUsE, V. TaVLICR, (». TlIOMAS, II. J. TOWNSHF.NI), 
E. H. Wliinkki 1 , Harrison Wj.ir, &c. 

Bloomfield's Raima's Boy. , Milton’s I, ’Allegro. 

Campbell's Pleasure* of Hope, j Poeliy of Natme. Harrison Weir. 
Colei idgc? Ancient Manner. Uogeis’ (Sum.) Pleasures of Memory. 
(loMsunth’s Deseited Village. | Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 

( iohLnulh's Vicar of \\ akebcld.j Tennyson a May Queen. 

Elegy in a Churchyaid. j Elizabethan Poets. 

Kent’s Eve of St. Agne>. I WouLworthV Pastoral Foeins. 

*’ Sul h woiks are a glorious be.itifica’ion for a poet .’' — Atkcnaum 

Christ in Song. By Philip Sciiaff. New Ed, gilt edges, 6r. 
Chi omo- Lithography. See “Aud$1ey. n 

Colhngwood {Harry) Under the Meteor Flag. The Log of a 
Midshipman. Illusliated, small post Svo, gilt, dr.; plainer, 5 s. 
The loyage of the “Aurora.” Illustrated, small post 

8 vo, gilt, 6 f. ; plainer, 5 jr. 

Col idle {H. Li.) Accursed Land: Water Way of Edom, 10s. Gd, 
Composers. See “Great Musicians. ,f 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl Cr. Svo, Gs. Paper boards, is. 
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%Cook {Dutton) Book of the Play , New Edition, i vol,, 3*. Od, 

■* ; On the Stage ; Studies of Theatrical History and the 

Actor's Art. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 24J. 

Costume, See Smith (J. Moyr). 

* Cowen (Jos,, M.P.) Life and Speeches . By Major Jones. 

8vo, 14*. 

Qtriis (C. B.) Velazquez and Murillo. With Etchings, &c. 

• Royal 8vo, 3U. 6,/.; large paper, 63^. 

Custer (E. B.) Boots ami Saddles. Life in Dakota with General 

Custer, Crown fivo, &r. Od, 

Cutcliffe ( 11 . C. ) Trout Fishing in Rapid Streams, Cr. 8vo, 3^ 6 d. 


jy ANVERS (N.) An Elementary History of Art. Crown 
LS 8 vo, 10J-. 01 . 

Elementary History of Music . Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Handbooks of Elementary Art— Architecture; Sculp- 

ture; Old Masters; Modem Painting. Crown 8vo, 30 01 . each. 

Davis (C T.) Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, Terra-Cotta , &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, 25J. 

Manufacture of Leather . With many Illustrations. 5 2s, Gd, 

Dawidenvsky ( F ) Glue , Gelatine , Isinglass, Cements , &c. 8vo, 
12 s. Oil. 

Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every-Day Experiences at Eton . 

By an Eton Boy. i6mo, cloth extra, 2 j. 0 d. 

Day's Collacon: an Encyclopedia of Prose Quota t ions. Im- 

perial Svo, cloth, 30, 6 d. 

Decoration. Vols. II. to IX. New Series, folio, p. 6 d. each. 

Dogs in Disease : their Management and Treatment \ By Ash- 
mont. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 01 . 

Donnelly (Ignatius) Atlantis ; or, the Antediluvian World. 
7th Edition, crown 8vo, 12/. 61 . 

Ragnarok : The Age of Fire and Gravel Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, \ 2 s, 6 d, 
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Don {Gustave) Life and Reminiscences . By Blanche Roose- * 
vrlt. With numerous Illustrations from tlie Artist’s ptcviously un- 
J published Diawings. Medium Svo, 24 s. • 

Do a gall {James Dak id) Shooting: its Appliances , Practice , 
ond I'm pose. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown Svo, *js. 6c /" 

‘"Lhe book in adnur.ilil- in every way .... We wish it every success "—Globe, 
“A very e >ni|>klc ticatiNC .... Likely to take high rank as an authority on 
1 " Daily AVicr. 

Drama . See Cook (Dutton). 

Dyeing. Sec Bird (1\ J.). 


EDUCATIONAL Work published in Great Britain. A 

ClAsdlicd Catalogue. Second Edition, Svo, cloth extra, 5.r. 

Egypt. Sec “ De Leon,” “ Foreign Countries.” 

Right Months on the Gran Ciaao of the Argentine Republic. 
Svo, 1 2i. ( ui . 

Electricity. See Gordon. 

Elliot (A dm. Sir G.) future Naval Battles, and how to Fi-ht 
them. NunuroiiN Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 14^ 

Emerson {R. //'.) Life. By G. \V. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 8 s, Cd. 
English Catalogue of Boohs. Vol. III., 1872 — 1880. Royal 

Svo, lialf-moroeco, 42 r. See also “ Index. 1 * 

English Etchings. A Periodical published Monthly. 

English Philosophers , Edited by E. B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

A. sciies intended to give a concKc view of the works and lives of English 
thinkeis. Crown Svo volumes of 1S0 or 200 pie, puce 3s. 6 <i. each. 
Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. # Jolm Stuart Mill, by MibS Helen 
Hamilton, by NY. II. *S. Monck. Taylor. 

Haitlcy and James Mill, by G. S. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 
Rower. Professor Fowler. 

Adam Smith, by J. A. Fairer. 

* Not ytt published. 

Esmarch {Dr. Friedrich) Treatment of the Wounded in War . 
Numcious Coloured Plates and lilust., Svo, strongly bound, it. Sj. 

Etching. See Chaiiock, and English Etchings. 

Etchings {Modern) of Celebrated Paintings , 410, 31L 6 d. 
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JffA RM Ballads, Festivals , and Legends, See “ Rose Library.” 


Fauriel ( Claude ) Last Days of the Consulate. Cr. 8vo, 105 . 6 d. 
Fetvcdt {Edgar) A Gentleman of leisure, is. 

Feilden (II St. C.) Some Public Schools , their Cost and 

Scholai ships. Crown Svo, 2 s. Cut. 

Femi (G* Manville) Off to the Wilds'. A Story for Boys. 
* Profusely Ulustiated. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. ; also 5 s. 

The Silver Canon ; a Tale of the Weston Plains. 

Illustrated, small post Svo, gilt, 6 s. ; plainer, 5?. 

Fennell ( G rcville) Book of the Roach. New Edition, 121110, 2s. 

Ferns. See Heath. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. New E<1., Svo, tor. 6 d. 

Fleming (SanJford) England and Canada : a Simmer lour. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

Florence. See “ Y riarte. ” 


Folkard (R., Jun .) Plant Lore , Legends, and lyrics. Illus- 
trated, Svo, iGj. 

Forbes (II. 0 .) Naturalist's Wanderings in the Enter n Arch! 

pelage). Illustrated, 8vo, 2ir, 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies. A series of Descriptive 

Handbooks. Crown Svo, y. 6 d, each. 


Australia, by T. E. Ve^ey Fitzgerald. 
Austria, by I>. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
•Canada, by W. Frasei Uac. 
Denmaik and Iceland, by L.C.Otte. 
Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, D.A. 
France, by Miss M. Roberts. 
Germany, by S. Haring-Gould. 
Greece, by L. Sergeant, 11 . A. 
•Holland, by R. L. Poole. 

Japan, by S. Mossman. 

•New Zealand. 

•Persia, by Major- Gen. Sir F. Gold- 
smith 


. Peru, by Clements R. Maikham, 
• C 11. 

i Ru'-Ma, by \\\ R. Morfdl, M.A. 
Spam, by Rev.Wcntuoilh Wc biter. 
Sweden and Norwav, by F. JJ. 
Wood**. 

•Switzerland, by W. A. I 1 . Coolulgc, 
M.A. 

•Tmkey-in-Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 
M.P. 

West Indies, by C. II. Eden, 
F. R.G.S. 


• Act ready yet. 


Frampion (Mary) Journal \ Letters , and Anecdotes , 1799 — 
1846. 8 vo, 14JV 
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Franc {Maud Jeanne). The following form one Series, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges • 


Emily’s Choice. 51. 

Hull’s Vineyard. 4c 
John’s Wife : A Story of Life in 
South Australia. 4 s. 

Marian ; or, The Light of Some 
One’s Home. 5*. 

Silken Couls and Iron Fetters, 

Into the Light. 4J. 


Vermont Vale. 5^ 

Minnie’s Mission. 4J. 

J .it tie Mercy. 4-r. 

Beatrice Melton’s Discipline. 4*. 
No Longer a Child. 4J. 

Golden Gifts. 4 c 

Two Sides to Every Question.# 4*. 

Master of Ralston, 4-r. 


Francis {Frances) FJric and Ethel; a Fairy Tale. Illustrated. 

Clown 8vo, p. 6/ 

Frank. See “Julien.” 


Froissart . See “ Lanier.** 


/'ALE (F. ; the Old Buffer) Modern English Spurts: their 

^ 1 r.e and \bu ■■. Grown Svo, 6.‘. ; a few laige paper copies, ior. 6 d. # 

Garth ( Philip) Ballads and Poems from the Pacific. Small post ■ 

Svo, (a. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols. in 1, small 4to, 6 s. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6s. each ; or in calf extra, price ior. 6d. ; Smaller Edition, doth 
ex.li a, 2s. 61/., except where price K named. 

7 he Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Foimation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World. Essays by Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas it Kempis* 

'* l)e Imitatione Chilli. ” 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. 6s. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of 4 'The Gentle Life.” 

The Gentle Life . 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of “The Gentle Life.” 

Half Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Ekiswell. 
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Essays on English Writers , for the Self-improvement of 
Students in English Liteiature. 

Ot^er People's Windows . By J. Hain Friswell. Cs. 

A Man's Thoughts . By J. Hain Friswell. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia . By Sir Philip Sidney. 
JS T cw Edition, 6 s. 


George Eliot : a Critical Study of her Life. By C. W. Cooke, 

Crown Svo, ior. 0 d. 

Germany. By S. Baring-Gould. Crown Bvo, 3 s. 6 d. 

Gilder (W. H.) Ice-Pack and Tundra . An Account of the 
Search for the 14 Jeannette." Svo, iSx. 

Schwa tka's Search. Sledging in quest of the Franklin 

Records. Illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6 it. s * 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heatii. Post Svo, 
7 s. 6 J. 

Gisborne ( IV.) New Zealand Rulers aud Statesmen. With 
P01 traits. Crown Svo, 

Gordon ( General ) Private Diary in China. Edited by S. 
Mossman. Crown Svo, p. 6</. 

Gordon (/. E. //, B.A. Cantab.) Four Lectures on Electric 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 1S78 9. Must., square i6mo, 3/. 

Electric Lighting. Illustrated, 8vo, i8l 

- — — Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism . 2nd 

Edition, enlarged,, with colouied, full-page, &c., Must. 2 vok, Svo, 42*. 

Electricity for Schools . Illustrated. Crown Svo, 5^ 

Goujfc {Jules) Royal Cookery Book. Translated and adapted 
tor English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head Pastrycook to the 
Queen. New Edition, with plates in colours, Woodcuts, &c., 8vo, 
> gilt edges; 42 s. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, ioj. 6 d. 

Grant ( General , U.S.) Personal Memoirs , With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, &c. 2 vols., Svo, 28/. 

Great Artists. See “ Biographies.” 
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Great Musicians . Edited by F. Hueffkil A Series of 
biographies, crown 8vo, 3^. each * 

barb. Hanrlcl. Purcell 

•Beethoven. llaydn. Rossini. < 

•Herlioz. *Marccllo. Schubert. 

Englidi Clmrcn Com- Mendeksohn. Schumann, 

posers. UyllARE'tr. Moral r. Richard Wagner. 

♦Gluck. ♦Palestrina. Weber. 

* Inf repartition. 

Groves (/. Percy) Charmouth Grange : a Tale of the Seven - 

Leenlh Centmy. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gik, 6 s.; plainer, $s» 

Guizot's History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Pull-page and other Ulustiabons. In 
8 \uk, doth extra, gilt, each 241. This work is re-iasued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vuk, at 101. ad. each. 

” It suppho awnnt which has lung been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
&tudi-nt> of lnsloiy.'' — V lines, 

1 — i Masson's School Edition. Abridged 

from the Tianslation by Kobeit black, with. Chronological Index, 11 is- 
toncal and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Piofcssor Gustave Masson, 
1 >. A. AVilli 24 full-page Portraits, and other Illus! rations. I vol., 
8 vo, Goo pp., 10/. 61/. 

Guizot's History of England. In 3 vols. of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 full-page and other Illustrations, doth extra, gilt, 
24 r. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, io.r. 6c/. each. 

" K'»r hivm v of typography, phimnesi of print, a'id bejuity of illustration, these 
vnhmu-v, of which nut one has it-, yet appealed m Ftifli-h, will hold iheir own 
.tg.uust any prndur lion of an age so luxurious as tur own in everything, typograj hy 
not oveepud." - Times. 

Guvon (Mile.) Life . By Upiiam. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ZJALFORD (F. M.) Floating Flics, and how 

d Coloured plates. Svo, 15* ; large paper, 30J. 


to Dress them . 


Hat l (IK. IV.) How to Live Long ; or, 140S Heauh Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 


Hamilton (E.) Recollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon , Trout, 
and Grayling. With their Habits flaunts, and History. Illustrated, 
small post Svo, 6j.; large paper (too numbered copies), ioj. 6c/. 


Hands (T.) Numerical Exercises in Chemistry . Cr. 8vo, 2 s, 6d \ 

and 2s . ; Answers separately, 6c/. 


Hardy (Thomas). See Low s Standard Novels. 
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Hargreaves (Capt.) Voyage round Great Britain . Illustrated. 

• Crpwn Svo, 5*. 

Uarland ( Marian ) Home Kitchen : a Collection of Practical 

y and Inexpensive Receipts. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

Harpers Monthly Magazine, Published Monthly. 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated, is. 

Vol. I. December, 1S80, to May, 18S1. 

• ,, II. June to November, 18S1, 

,, III. December, 1881 , to May, iSSi. 

,, IV. June to November, 1S82. 

,, V. December. 18S2, to May, 1SS3. 

,, VI. June to No vein ber, 1SS3. 

,, VII. December, 1S83, to May, 1884. 

,, VI 11. June to November, 1SS4. 

,, IX. Dccenibci, iSS^, to May, 18S5. 

,, X. June to November, 1885. 

Super-royal Svo, Sj. 67 . each. 

Ifat pt-r’h Magazine ' is sc.tliii kly sown with excellent iltus* rations that to count 
them would be a wont of linn* , not that it i*. .1 pu i.ne fn^ihc cn.'i. wings 

illustrate the text after the manner .ictn in ‘>onie ol our clioiu.bt million* tit out 
St. yamts's Gazelle. 

“It i-» so pietiy, io bic, and so cheap. ... An cxtr.ioidiuary '■hilhiigi.worth— 
260 large o< ueo pages, vith over a s» nrc nf artu hs, ami more ili.m three tunes as 
many illu* nations " /lam! in q/i Daily AV.’vYh\ 

“ An amazing ‘dulhngiwoith . . , combining choice htmtire of both nations 

NothOHjoivmt. 

Harpers Young People. Vol. I., profusely Illustrated with 
woodcuts and 12 coloured plates. Royal 410, extra binding, 7s. 67 .; 
gilt edges, 8r. Published Weekly, in wrappei, i 7 . i2mo. Annual 
Subscription, post free, 6c. 67 . ; Monthly, in wiapper, with coh^'.icd 
plate, 67 . ; Annual Subscription, post free, 7 s. 67 . 

Harrison (Mary) Skilful Cook : a Practical Manual of Modern 

Experience. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Hatton ( F ) North Borneo . With Biographical Sketch by 
Jos. Hatton, Illustrated from Original Drawings, Map, & c. Svo, 
i&r. 

Hatton (Joseph) Journalistic London; with Engravings and 

Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Reap. 4to, I2 j. 67 . 

Three Recruits, and the Girls they lejt behind them , 

Small po?l 8 vo, 6r. 

“ II hurries us along in unflagging excitement/' — Times. 

Heath ( Francis George) Autumnal Leaves, New Edition, 

with Coloured Plates in Facsimile from Nature. Crown 8vo, 14;. 

Fern Paradise . New Edition, with Plates and Photos., 

crown Svo, 12 s, 6 J, 
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Heath ( Francis George) Fern World. With Nature-printed 
Coluuictl Flalcs, Ciown 8vu, gill edges, izj. Gtf» Cheap Edison, fa' 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6 d . ; 

New Edition, 7 s. Cut. * 

— — Our Woodland Trees . With Coloured Plates and 

Engiavings. Small 8\o, 12 s. 6 d. 

— Peasant Life in the West of England. New Edition', 

crown Svo, ioj. 6 A. 

Sylvan Spring . With Coloured, &c., Illustrations. 

125 . 6i. 

Trees and Ferns . Illustrated, crown Svo, 31. 6 d. 

Hddmann ( Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship “ Leanderd 
Small post Svo, gilt edges, numerous Illustialions, 5/. 

Hatty (Cr. si.) Winning his Spurs. Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5*. 

Cornet of Horse : A Story for Boys. Ulust., cr. Svo, 5-f. 

Jack Archer: T'ale of the Crimea. Illust., crown Svo, 51. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry f Preface by Austin Dokson. With 

numerous Ulustiatiuns by E. A. AuBEY. 4to, gilt edges, 42J. 

Hill {Starchy, Q.C . , JL.P.) From Home to Home : Two Long 
Vacations at ilic loot of the Rocky Mountains. With Wood 
Engravings and 1 ‘hotogiavures. Svo, 21s. 

Pitchman, Public Life of the Right Hon . Benjamin Disraeli , 
Earl of beaconv field. 3rd Edition, with PorLuit. Crown Svo, 3 j. 6 d. 

Holmes ( 0 . Wendell) Poetical Works . * vols., iSmo, ex- 
quisitely printed, and chastely bound m limp cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6 d. 

Homer. Iliad, done into English Verse. By A. S. Way. 51. 

Hudson (W. //,) The Purple Land that England Lost. 
Travels and Adventures in the Landa- Oriental, South America. 2 
vols, crown Svo, an. 

Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 2 is. each, or 4 vols., 
half-morocco, gill edges, 10 guineas. New* Ed., I vol., royal 8vo, 21/. 

Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by A. H. Buck, M.D. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., royal Svo, 4 2s. 

Hymnal Companion of Common Prayer. See Bickersteth. 
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ILLUSTRATED Text-Boobs of Art-llducation. Edited by 

"* Edward J. 1’ovsri r, R.A. Each Volume contains liunieiom Ulus- 
tralions, and is strongly bound fui Students, price 5-r. Now icady : — 

1 r.UNTINV,. 

Classic and Italian. By Percy French and Spanish. 

• R. Head. English and American. 

German, Flemish, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

Q-othio qnd Renaissance. By T, Roof.R Smith. 

sr future. 

Antique : Egyptian and GreoV:. 

Index to the English Catalogue, /an,, 1874, to Dec., 1880. 
Royal 8vo, half- morocco, iSj. 

Indian Garden Series. See Roijinson (Phil.). 

Irving (Henry) Impressions of America. By J. Hatton. 2 
vols., 21s. ; New Edition, I vol., Gj. 

Irving ( Washington), Complete I.ibiary Kdition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the ^Vujhor’s Latest 
Revisions called the “Geoffrey Crayon” Ldition, handsomely printed 
in laigc sipiaic Sv<>, on superlme laid papu. Kadi volume, of about 
500 pages, fully Illustrated. 12^. 6t/. per vol. SevaLo ‘Hattie Bi dam.” 

■ (“American Mon ofLetlois.”) 2 s. 6 d. 


* JAMES (C,) Curiosities 0/ law and Lawyers. 8vo, 7 c 6 d 


Japan . See Audsi.fy. 

Jerdon (Gertrude) Key-hole Country . Illustrated. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 5.1. 

Johnston {II. If) River Congo, Jrom its Month to Bolobo, 

New Edition, 8vo, 21,0 

Jones (Major) The Emigrant d Friend. A Complete Guide to 

the United States. New Edition. 2s, Od. 


JoyJul Lays, Sunday School Song Booh, IJy Lowry and 
Doane. Boards, 2 j. 

Julien (F.) English Student's French Examiner. i6mo, 2s, 

First lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 

Crown 8vo, is. 
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Julien (F.) French at Home and at School \ Book I., Acci- 

dence, &c. Square crown 8vo, 2 s. 

Conversational French Reader . i6mo, cloth, 2s«,6d. 

Pei lies Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire. New 

Edition, 3J. • 

Phrases of Daily Use . Limp cloth, 6 d. 


JfELSF.Y (C. B) Diseases of the Rectum and Anus . 
^ IIlusl i atcil. 8 vo, i8j'. 

Kern pis (Thomas a) Daily Text- Booh. Square i6mo, 2 s. Gd. ; 

intci leaved as a liiitlnlay Hook, 3,r, (hi. 

Kershaw (S. IV.) Protestants from France in their English 
Home, Crown 8vo, Gs. 

Ki<d land. Shipper Worse. By the Earl of Ducie. Cr. 8vo, ios.6d. 

Kingston (ll\ Jl. G.) Dick C hereby. Illustrated, i6mo, gilt 
edges, 7r. (hi.) plainer binding, plain edges, 51. 

Heir of Kil finnan. Uniform, 7 s. Gd. ; also 5*. 

Sn on'- Shoes and Canoes. Uniform, p. Gd. ; also 5 s. 

■ Two Supercargoes. Uniform, p. 6d. ; also 5^ 

With Axe and Rifle. Uniform, 7 s. Gd . ; also 5*. 

Knight (. E . F.) Albania and Montenegro Illust. 8vo, 12$. Gd. 

Knight (p. f.) Cruise of the “ Falcon.” A Voyage round the 
Win Id in a 30- 'Ion Yacht, Illust, Aew Ed. 2 vols,, cro\ui 8vo, 24J. 


T AN l PR (Sidney) Eo/s Froissart. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 

gr.l bilges, p. Cut. 

Boy s King Arthur, Uniform, p. Gd. 

Hoy's Mabinogion ; Original Welsh Legends of King 

Ailkur. Uniform, 7 s. Gd. 

— — Boys Percy: Ballads of Love and Adventure ; selected 
fiora the “ Keliqucs.” Uniform, p. 6 d. 
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Lansddl (A.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., Svo, 30 *. ; 1 vol., ioj. 6 d. 

; Russia in Central Asia . Illustrated. 2 vols, 42 s. 

Larden (W.) School Course on Heat. Second Edition, lllus- 

trated, crown Svo, 5 s. 

Lenormant (F.) Beginnings of History. Crown Svo, 12*. 6 . 7 . 

Leonardo da Vinci's Literary JVorhs, Edited by Dr. Jfan 

Paul Richter. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 

» a nd«Arclii lecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous \Vritings, and 

Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Events, oil his Contemporaries, 
Literature, &c. ; published from Manusaipts. 2 vols., impeiial 8 
containing about 200 Diawings in Autotype Rcpioductions, and 1 
merotis other Illustiations. Twelve (iuineas. 

Library of Religious Poetry. Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 
by ScilAFE and GILMAN. Royal S\o, 2ls.] re-issue in cheaper bind- 
ing, 10s. 67 . 

Lindsay (JV. S.) History of Merchant Shipping. Over 150 

Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy $vo, cloth extia. 
Vols. I and 2, iu. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 14s. each. 4 vols., 50J.'. 

tittle Britain , The Spectre Bridegroom, and legend of Sleeefy 
Hollow. By Washington Irwno. An enliiely New Edition tit 
luxe, lllusliatud by 120 vciy line Kngiavnigs on Wood, by Mr. 
j. I). Cooler. IVigned by Mi. Charles 0 . Mujumy. Re issue, 
squaie crown Svo, doth, 6r. 

Long ( Mrs .) Peace ami l Far in the Transvaal. 12:110, y. (ul. 

Lowell (J. A’.) Idfe of Nathaniel Haul horn. 

'Low (Sampson, Jun.) Sanitary Suggestions. Illustrated, crown 

Svo, 2.". 67 . 

Lex's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure . Crown Svo, 

unifoim in cloth extra, 7 s. 67 ., except where price is given. 

1. The Great Lone Land. lJy Ma|or W. ¥. IJuti.kk, C. II. 

2. Tlie Wild North Land. Py Major \V. E. JJu 1 « 1 R, C.I 1 . 

3. How I found Livingstone. By If. M. Stanley. 

4. Through the Dark Continent. By II. M. Stanley. I2j. 67 . 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. K. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lor. 67 .) 

6. Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. SrRY, R.N, 

7. Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor, lor. Ct. 

8. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15*. 
y Marshall’s Through America. 

10. LansdelPs Through Siberia. Illustrated and unabridged 
I or. 67 . 
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Lnv's Standard Novels , Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each, 

unless otherwise stated. p 

A Daughter of Hoth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W, Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. 1). Blackmore. 

Ohrlfltowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. • 

Cradoclc Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. 1). BLACKMORE. 

Lorna Doone. By R. 1). Blackmore. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Tommy Upmore. By R. 1). Blackmore. 

An English Squire. By Miss Coleridge. 

A Story of the Dragonnades ; or, Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 
E. Giluat, M. A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas IIaroy. 

Far tr&a fne Madding Crowd. By Thomas HARDY. 

Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. 

Return of the Native. By Thomas IIardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta.' By TiioMaS Hardy. 

The Trumpet Major. By Thomas 1I\rdy. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 

Three Recruits. ByJosH’Il Ha'ITON. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel IIoky. New Edition. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoky. 

Adda Cathcart, By George Mac Donald. 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 

Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Ed. of “ Gift's." By George Mac Donald. 
The Vicar T s Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 

Weighed and Wanting. By George Mac Donald. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macuuoh). 

Elinor Drydeu. By M«a. Macquoio. 

My Lady Oreensleeves. By II klen M a i hers. 

Alario Speneeloy. By Mis. J. H. Riddell. 

Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. n. Riddei l. 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. II. Riddell. 

A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Jack's Courtship. By W. Clark Russell. 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 

Sea Queen. By W. Clark Russell. 

* Watch Below. By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
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Low's Standard Novels— continued. 

Thf Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russell. 

Little Loo. By W. Clark Russell. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beeciier Stowe. 

Poganuo People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowe. 
Ben Hur : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Anne. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 5 s. 
French Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Lends Handbook to tlu Charities of London. Edited and revised 
to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of “A Guide’ to the 
Churches of London ancl its Suburbs,” &c. Yearly, ir. bd.\ Paper, Is. 

Lyne ( Charles) New Guinea. Illustrated, crown 8vo, ior. 6 d. 
An Account of the Establishment of the British Protectorate over the 
Southern Shores of New Guinea. 


ft/TC COR MICK (IL). Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic and 

LVL Antarctic Seas in the “Erebus” and “Terror,” in Search of 
Sir John Fianklin, &c., with Autobiographical Notice by the Author, 
who was Medical Officer to each Expedition. With Maps and Litho- 
graphic, &c., lllustiations. 2 vok, luyal Svo, 521. 0./, 

MacDonald ( G .) Orts . Small post Svo, (s. 

See also u Low’s Standard Novels. 1 ' 

Macgrcgor (John) i{ Rob Roy ” on the Baltic . 3rd Edition, 

small post 8vo, 2 j. 6d . ; cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6 d. 

■■ - A Thousand Miles in the “ Rob Roy" Canoe. 11th 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 

— — Voyage Alone in the Yawl u Rob Roy." New Edition, 

with additions, small post 8vo, 5r.; 3f. 6d. and 2s. 0 d. 

Macquoid{Mrs.). See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Magazine . See Decoration, English Etchings, Harper. 

Maginn (IV.) Miscellanies . Prose and Verse, With Memoir. 

2 vols., crown Svo, 24^. 

Manitoba. See Bryce. 
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Manning (E. F.) Delightful Thames . Illustrated. 4to, fancy' 

boards, 5*. 

Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region . 

Crown 8vo, with Four Maps. 4th Edition. Cloth extra, ior. 6 d. 

War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. Third Ed, 

Crown Svo, with Maps, ior. 6 d. 

Sec also “Foreign Countries.” 

Marshall ( IV. G.) Through America. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Martin (J. W.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. New Edition. Ciown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Mauty ( Commander ) Physical Geography of the Sea , and its 
Meteorology. New Edition, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. 8vo, 6 s. 
Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day, specially taken from Life. Complete in 
Se\en VoE., 410, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25 s. each. 

Mendelssohn Family (The), 1729—1847. From Letters and 

Journals. Translated. New Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30J, 

Mendelssohn. Sec also " Great Musicians.” 

Men field's Nautical Astronomy . Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Millard (II. B.) Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. Illustrated. 

Svo, 12;. 6 J. 

Mitchell (D. G. ; Ik. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edition, 

small Svo, 5.;. each. 

Hound togethei. * Keveiie: of a Bachelor. 

Doctor Johns. Seven Stories, Basement and Attic. 

Dream Life. Wet Days at Edgewood. 

Out-of-Tovn riaces. 

Mitford (Mary Russell) Our Village . With 12 fulEpape and 157 
smaller Cuts. Cr. 410, c’uth, gilt edges, 2 Is.; cheaper binding, ioj. 6 d. 
MoUelt (/. IV.) Illustrat'd Dictionary of Words used in Art and 
Archeology. Terms in Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, 
Colour, Costume, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry', Lace, 
Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c. Small 4to, 15J. 
Morley (If.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria , 
2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. iSmo, 2 j. 6 d, 
Moncood ( V S.) Our Gipsies in City , Tent , and Van. 8vo, 

Muller (Ef Noble Words and Noble Deeds . By Philippoteaux. 

Square imperial iGmo, cloth extra, 7 j . 6 d. ; plainer binding, 5J, 

Music. See t( Great Musicians." 
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, J\JE W Zealand. See Bradshaw. 

New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen . See Gisborne. 
Newbiggitis Sketches and Tales . i8mo, 4 s. 

Nicholls (f IL Kerry) The King Country : Explorations in 
New Zealand. Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, 8vo, 21/. 

Nicholson (C.) Work and Workers of the British Association. 

!2mo, is. 

Nixon (/.) Complete Story of the Transvaal. 8vo, 12$. 6 d. 

NorJhojf (C.) California, for Health , Pleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, I2j‘. (id. 

Northbrook Gallery. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 36 Per- 
manent Photographs. Imperial 4to, 63J. ; large paper, 105^ 

Nursery Playmates [Prince of). 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured b^an^, 6 s. 


ffBRIEN (R. B.) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland . 
^ With a Port? ait of T. Drummond. Vul. I., i6j. ; II., i6r. 

Orris (C. F.) Fishing with the Fly. Illustrated. Svo, 12s. 6 d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven . Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. New Edition, 5*. 

Owen [Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses . New 
Edition, 141. 



The China Collectors Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of iooo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8vo, 51. 

Pa scot [C. E.) London of To* Day. I II us t., crown 8vo, 3;, Gi. 

Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 8vo, 21s. 
Philpot [H. J) Diabetes Mellitus. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Diet System. Three Tables, in cases, is. each. 
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Pinto ( Major Serpa) How I Crossed Africa. With 24 full-page 
and 1 18 half-page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and I large 
one. 2 vols., 8vo, 42J. 

Plunkett {Major G. R) P timer of Orthographic Projection . 
Elementary Practical Solid Geometry clearly explained. With Pro- 
blems and Exercises. Specially adapted for Science and Art Classes, 
and for Students who have not the aid of a Teacher. 

Poe (E. A .) The Raven . Illustr. by Dor£. Imperial folio, 63;. 

Poems of the Inner Life . Chiefly from Modern Authors. 

Small 8 vo, 5 s. 

Polar Expeditions. See Gilder, Markham, McCormick. 

Porter {Noah) Elements of Moral Science . ior. 6 d. 

Powell ( W.) Wanderings in a Wild Country; or, Three Years 
among the Cannibals of New Britain. Illustr., Svo, i8j ; cr. Svo, 5<f. 

Power ■ {Frank) Letters from Khartoum during the Siege. 
Fcap. Svo, boards, is. 

Poynter {Edward R.A.). See “ Illustrated Text-books/’ 

Publisher s* Circular ( The ), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Litciature. Published on the 1st and 15th or every Mouth, id. 


JOBBER (F.) History of Ancient Art . 8vo, 1 8 j. 

Redford{G.) Ancient Sculpture. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Richter {Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gallery . 
4to. Ulusliated. Cloth gilt, 2/. 2 s.\ half-morocco, uncut, 2 l I2j, 6 i 

See also Leonardo da Vinci. 

Riddell {Mrs. /. H.) See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of. Written and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. Imperial 8 vo, 15J. 

Robinson {Phil.) In my Indian Garden . Crown Svo, limp 
cloth, 3^ 6 d. 
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Robinson (Phil*) Indian Garden Series, is 6d . ; boards, n.each. 

Chasing a Fortune, &c. : Stories. II. Tigers at Large. 

— — Noah's Ark . A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural 

History. Small post 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 

— ■ Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 
America, and Round them. Crown 8vo, ior. 6d. 

Under the Punkah . Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 51. 

Rockstro (IV. S.) History of Music. 

Rodrigues (f. C.) The Panama Canal. Crown '8vo, cloth 

extra, 5 .r, 

“A series of remarkable artirles ... a mine of valuable data for editors and 
diplomatists .”— New York Nation. 

Roland ; the Story of. Crown Svo, illustrated, 6s. 

Rose (jf.) Complete Practical Machinist. New Ed., 1 2mo, 1 2 s. 6 d. 
Mechanical Drawing, illustrated, small *to, 16s. 

Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, is. ; cloth, 2s. 6<t. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to “ Little Women.” 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded. I vol., cloth gilt, 3f.fa. 
Little Men. By L. M. Alcott. 2 s.- t chilli gilt, 3*. 6d. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. . : cloth, 
3.r. 6d. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 3*. 6d . ; 2 vols. 
is. each. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr’s Island. 

— ■■ ■ The Minister’s Wooing. 

— — We and our Neighbours. 2 s. ; noth gilt, 6 r. 

My Wife and I. 2 s. \ cloth gilt, 6s. 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge, 

My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner, 

Died. By Mrs, Beecher Stowe. 2 s.; cloth gilt, 3 s. 6 cL 
Bam Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Bam Festivals. By Will Carleton. 
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Library ( The)— continued. 

Farm Legends. By Will Carleton. 

The Olients of Dr. Bernaglus. 31. &/. ; 2 parts, ij. each. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 3J. 6 d. and ij. 
Baby Hue. By C. M. Clay, 3?. 6 d. and is. 

The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2 s . ; cloth gilt, 3j. 6rf. 
Eight Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. is. ; cloth gilt, 37. 6 d. <■ 

Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2j. ; also 31. ( )d. 

Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. 3*. 6 d. and ij. 

Jimmy’s Cruise in the “Pinafore,” and other Tales. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. 2j.j cloth gilt, 3J. 6 d. 

Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. 5j.; 2j. 

Hitherto. By the Author of the “ Gay worthys.” 2 vols., u.each; 

1 voh, cloth gilt, jj. bd. 

Friends : a Duet. By E. Stuart Phelps. 3j. 6 d. 

A Gcntltfmcfii of Leisure. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
3j. (id . ; ij. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 3r. Cd. ; also ij. 

Toss (Mars ; and Slonchewer Cooper) Highlands of Cantabria ; 

or, Three Days from England. Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 2U. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 
Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr Askjoknsen. With 100 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Aitists, and an Introduction 
l>y E. W Gos.se. Impl. 161110, cloth extra, giit edges, 7 j. 6 d. and 5J. 

Rousseht (Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 

Svo, numerous Illustrations, 5r 

— — King of the Tigers : a Stofy of Central India. Illus- 

trated. Small post Svo, gilt, 6 j. ; plainer, 5 j. 

Drummer Boy. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, Jr. 

Roivbotham (F.) Trip to Prairie Land. The Shady Side of 

Emigration. 5j. 

Russell ( JV. Clark) English Channel Ports and the Estate 

of the East and West India Dock Company. Crown Svo, ij. 

■ Jack's Courtship . 3 vols., 31L 6 d.\ 1 vol., 6 s. 
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> Russell ( IV. Clark) The Lady Maud. 3 vols., 3 ix. bd . ; i voL, 

• 6j. 

Little Loo . New Edition, small post 8vo, 6r. 

• My Watch Below ; or, Yams Spun when off Duty , 

Small post 8 vo, Cs. 

Sailor’s Language. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3$. 6 d. 

— *Sea Queen . 3 vols., $is. 6 d . ; 1 voL, 6*. 

Strange Voyage. Nautical Novel. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

3U. 6c/. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. 4to, sewed, 6 d. 

See also Low’s Standard Novels. 


CA/iVTS and their Symbols : A Companion in *tho Churches 
^ and Picture Galleiics of Europe, Illustrated. Royal iGrno, 31. 6 d. 


Salisbury {Lord) IJfe and Speeches. By F. S. Pulling, M.A, 
With Photogravure Porliait ol Lord Salisbttiy. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 

2IJ\ 


Saunders (A.) Our Domestic Birds: Poultry in England and 
New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Scherr {Prof Ji) History of English Literature . Cr. 8vo, Ss. Cd. 

Schley. Rescue of Greely. Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6 d. 

Schuyler {Eugene). The IJfe of Peter the Great. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of “ Turkestan.” 2 vols., 8vo, 32/. 

Schweinfurth {Georg) Heart of Africa. Three Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 
1868 to 1871. Illustrations and large Map. 2 vols., ciowu 8vo, 151. 

Scott {Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 4to, 31J. 6 d. 

Sea , River , and Creek. By Gareoard Streyke. The Eastern 
Coast. i2nio, is. 

Senior {IV.) Waterside Sketches. Imp. 321110, is.bd., boards, is. 

Shadbolt and Mackinnon’s South African Campaign , 1879. 
Containing a portrait and biography of e\ciy officer u ho lost his 
life. 4to, handsomely bound, 2 /, tar. 
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Shadbolt ( S . if.) Afghan Campaigns of 1*878—1880. By* 
Sydney Shadbolt. 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 

Shakespeare . Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols,, crown 
8\'0, gilt top, 36^; Edition dc luxe , 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 6jj. c 

Shakespeare. See also White (R. Grant). 

“ Shooting Niagara /” 77 /d? Zw/ of Caucasia . By the 

Author of “ The New Democracy.'* Small post Svo, board 1 ?, ij. * 

Sidney {Sir Philip) Arcadia . New Edition, 6j. 

Siegfried : The Story of. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6 s. 

Sinclair [Mrs.) Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Islands . 
44 Plates in Colour. Imp. folio, evtra binding, gilt edges, 3IJ. 6 d. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the “ Spectator.” 
With 125 Woodcuts and special steel Frontispiece. Small fcap. 4to, 6 s. 

Smith ( G .) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. Illustrated 
by Photographs and Woodcuts. New Edition, demy Svo, i8j. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. With many. Illus- 
trations. 1 6 s. New Edition, revised and re-written by Professor 
Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford. Svo, i8j. 

Smith (/. Moyr) Ancient Grech Female Costume. 112 full- 
page Plates and other Illustrations. Cimn Svo, 7/. 6 d. 

— ■■■ ■ ■ Hades of Ardenne : a Visit to the Caves of Han. Crown 
8vo, Illustrated, 55. 

— Legendary Studies , and other Sketches for Decorative 
Figure Panels, •js. 6 d. 

Wooing of Mihra. Illustrated. 321110, is. 

Smith ( Sydney ) Life and Times . By Stuart J. Reid. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 2ij, 

Smith {T. Roger) Architecture , Gothic and Renaissance. Il- 
lustrated, crown Svo, 5/. 

— 1 1 Classic and Early Christian , 

' . Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Smith ( W. R.) Laivs concerning Public Health . 8vo, 315. 6 d. 
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Somerset {Lady H.) Our Village Life. Words and Illustrations. 
1 Thirty Coloured Plates, royal 4I0, fancy co\ ers, 5*. 

SpamVi and French Artists. By Gerard Smith. (Poynter’s 
Art Text-books ) $s. 

*S/>iers' French Dictionary. 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
Svo, iSj*. ; half bound, 21;. 

Spry {IV. J /, R.N) Cruise of If. M.S.“ Challenger With 

• many 11 Initiations. 6th Edition, Svo, cloth, i8x. Cheap Edition, 

• crown S\o, 7?. 6Y. 

Spyri {J0I1.) Heidi's Fa rly Experiences: a Stoiy for Children 
and those who love Chihli en. Illustrated, small post Svo, <\i\ 0 </. 

Heidi's Further Experiences. Illust., sm. post Svo, 4;. Cl. 

Stanley ( II. M) Congo , and Fi unding its Free State. Illustrated, 
2 vols. , Svo, 42J f. 

How I Found Livingstone. Svo. ioj. Cd. ; cy. Svo, p. 6 d. 

Through the Dark Continent. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6 d. 

Sten house {Mrs.) An Englishwoman in Utah. Crown Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Stevens {E. IV.) Fly -.Fishing in Maine Lakes . Si-. 6 d. 

Stockton ( Frank R.) Vie Story of Viteau. With 16 page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5r. 

Stoker {Pram) Under the Sunset. Crown Svo, 6,r. 

Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Deed. Cloth, gilt edges, y. 6 d.\ boards, 2J. 

Little Foxes. Cheap Ed., rr. ; Library Edition, 4?. 6 d. 

My Wife and I. Small post Svo, 6 s. 

Old Town Folk. 6 s.; Cheap Edition, $s. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3/. 6 d. 

We and our Neighbours. Small post Svo, 6 s. 

Poganuc People : their Loves and Lives. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Chimney Corner, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

See also Rose Library. 
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Sullivan (A. Jlf.) Nutshell History of Ireland, Paperboards, Gd. 

Sutton ( A . K.) A B C Digest of the Bankruptcy Law . Svo, 
3j, and 2 j. 6^. 


'HA f NR (If, A.) lt Its Origines de la France Contemporaine 

L Translated Ly John Durand. 

T. The Ancient Regime. Demy Svo, cloth, iCj*. 

II. The French Revolution. Vol. I . do. 

III. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 

IV. Do. do. Vol. 3. do. 

Talbot (Hon. El) A Letter on Emigration, is. 

Tauchnitzs English Editions of German Authors. Each 
volume, cloth flexible, is. ; or sewed, is. Gd. (Catalogues post free.) 

Taitchnitz. (/J.) German and English Dictionary. 2s.; paper, 
u. 6t/. ; roan, 2 s. Git. 

French and English Dictionary . 2 s . ; paper, i.r. Gd . ; 

roan, 2 s. Gd. 

Italian and English Dictionary, 2 s. ; paper, is. 6 d, ; 

roan, 2 s. Gd. 

Spanish and English. 2 s . ; paper, is. Gd . ; roan, is. Gd. 

Taylor ( / V. Ml) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, Gd. 

77 ui using (Prof) Malt and the Fabrication of Beer. Svo, 4 $s. 

Theahton (Ml) British Angling Flies. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 51. 

Thomson (IV.) Algebra for Colleges and Schools . With nu- 

merous Examples. Svo, 5.1-., Key, is. Gd. 

Thomson (Jos.) Through Masai Land. Illustrations and Maps. 
2u. 

Thoreau. American Men of Letters. Crown Svo, is. Gd. 

Tolhausen (Alexandre) Grand Supplement du Dictionnaire 
Technologiquc. 3-f. Gd. 

Tristram (Rev, Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs, 2 vols., folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31X, Gd. each. 
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Trollope (Anthony] Thompson Hall. is. 

Tromhoff (S) Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis. By 
C. Siewers. Photographs and Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 30 s. 

fynis. See Reid. 

Turner (Edward) Studies in Russian Literature . Cr. 8vo, 85. 6 d. 


T INTO N Jack (The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 
t-/ IIenty. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured ami other Plates. 
Vo^ I., 6 s. Vols. II., III., IV., 7 s. 6 it. each. 



(Count) Berlin Society. 


Translated. 


Cown 8vo, 


World of London (La Societc de Londres). Translated. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

Velazquez and Murillo. By 0 . B. Curtis. With Original 
Etchings. Royal 8vo, 3U. 6./. ; large paper, 6,jr. 

victoria (Queen) Life of. By Grace Greenwood. With 

numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 6 s. 

Vincent (Mrs. Howard ) Forty Thousand Miles over I. and and 
Water. With Illustrations engraved under the direction ol Mr. II. 
Dlackburn. 2 vols, crown Svo, 2 is. 

Viol kt-le- Due (E) Lectures on Architecture. Translated by 
I’ f MAMIN P.UCKNAIX, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 200 
Wood Engravings. Super-ioyal Svo, leathei back, gilt top, 2 vols , 3/. 3J, 

Vivian (A. P.) Wanderings in the Western I.and. 3rd Ed , 1 or. 6 d. 



BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


Laboe Cbown 8vo. 

1 Containing 360 to 600 pp. 

{ and from 60 to 100 
[ full-page illustrations. 

Containing the whole of the f 
text with some illustrations. 


In very 

In 

In cloth 




haiulsomo 

plainer 

binding, gilt 



WORKS. 

cloth bind- 

binding, 

edRef, 

Coloured boards. 

mg, gilt 

plain 
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edges. 

edges. 

type. 



20,000 Leagues under the Sea. 
Parts 1. and 11 

} “ 

d. 

G 

8. 

5 

d. 

0 

5. 

3 

-d «£> 

2 vola.J, 

Is. each. 

Hector Servadao 

10 

G 

5 

0 

3 

6 

2 vols., 

Is. each. 

The Fur Country 

10 

G 

6 

0 

3 


2 vols , 

Is. each. 

The Earth to the Moon and a Trip 
round it 

] 10 

G 

5 

0 

f 2 vols., I 

1 2s. ea. j 

2 vols*., 

Is. each. 

Michael Btrogoft 

10 

G 

5 

0 

3 

G 

2 vols., 

Is. each. 

Dick Banda, the Boy Captain . . 

10 

G 

5 

0 

3 

G 

2 vols., 

Is. each 

Five Wesks in a Balloon . . . 

7 

G 

3 

G 

2 

0 

Is. 0 d. 

Adventures of Three Englishmen 

} 7 

6 

3 

g 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

and Three Russians .... 
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Bound the World in Eighty Bays 

7 

C 

3 

G 

2 

0 

l 

0 

A Floating City 

) 7 

g 

3 

(j 

J “ 

0 

1 

0 

The Blockade Runners .... 

i 7 





0 

1 

0 

Hr. Ox’s Experiment 


- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

1 

0 

A Winter amid the, Tea .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Survivors of the “ Chancellor 11 . 

) 7 




( * 

0 

2 vula , 

Is. each. 

Martin Fax 

) 7 


3 



0 

Is 

. (W. 

The Mysterious Island, 3 vols. 

\ 22 

G 

10 

G 

G 

u 

3 

0 ■ 

I. Dropped from the Clouds . 

t 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 , 

II. Abandoned 

( 7 

6 

3 

G 

2 

0 

1 

0 

III. Secret of the Island . . . 

; 7 

6 

3 

G 

! 2 

0 

1 

0 

The Child of the Cavern .... 

7 

G 

3 

G 

1 2 

0 

1 

0 

The Begum’s Fortune . . . . 

7 

G 

3 

G 

1 2 

0 

1 

0 

The Tribulations of a Chinaman , 
The Steam House, 2 vols. 

7 

1 

6 

3 

G 

1 2 

0 

1 

0 

I. Demon of Cawnpora * . . 

} 7 

G 

3 

C 1 

! 2 

0 

1- 

0 

II. Tigers and Traitors . . . 
The Giant Raft, 2 vols. : — 

I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 

f 7 
) 

G 

3 

G 

j -3 

0 

I 

0 

c 7 

6 

3 

G 

j 2 

0 

1 

0 

II. The Cryptogram . , . . 

) 7 

G 

3 

0 

j 2 

0 

1 

0 

The Green Ray 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 

— 

1 

0 

Godfrey Morgan 

Keraban the Inflexible 

7 

) 

6 

3 

6 

! 2 

0 

1 

0 

I. Captain cf the “ Guidara " . 

7 

6 







II. Scarpante the Spy .... 

) 7 

G 







The Archipelago on Fire .... 

7 

G 







The Vanished Diamond . , . . 

7 

G 

1 

1 








CiLtBimp Turns AND Teaveuiss. a vol*. 8vo, 600 pp., 100 full-page illustrations, 1 2s. fy. ; 
gilt edges, lii. each : — (1) The KxnoaATioir of the Wohad. (2) The Gaeat Navi&atohs Of 
in BiOHtxurxi Gbvtvby. (3) Tn Gbsat Explobies ov xai NiMBmaxa Cesiubt, 
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, J/ffAIIL (IV. II.) Galvanoplastic Manipulation for the 
• Electro- Plater, 8vo, 35?. 

Wallace (Z.) Ben Hur : A Tale of the Christ. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

, Waller (Rev. C. II) The Names on the Gates of Pearly 
and other Studies. New Edition. Ciown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6 . 7 . 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Erudcr's Concordance. For 
thc\ise of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. Pait I. 

1 Grammar. Small post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6<t. Pail lj. Vocabulary, 2s. 67 . 

Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal l6mo, cloth limp, 2s. 6 it. 

Silver Sockets ; and other Shadows of Redemption. 

Sermons at Christ Church, Hampstead. Small post tSvo, 6.r. 

Walton (Iz.) Wallet Book , CI3I0LXXXY. 2 is. ; 1 . p. 42/. 

Walton (T. II.) Coal Mining. With Illustrations. 4to, 25 s. 

Warder (G. W.) Utopian Dreams and Lotus I^avy. Crown 
8 vo, 6 j'. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, is . ; 
leatheictte, is. 6 d . ; cloth, 2.r. 

Warren (W. F.) Paradise Found; the North Pole the Cradle 
of the Human Race. Illustrated. Crown 8\u, 1 2s. 6<i. 

Washington Irving's Little Britain. Square crown Svo, 6 s. 

Watson (P. B.) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Portr. Svo, 1 5^ 

Webster. (American Men of Letters.) i8mo, 2 s. Cd. 

Weir (Harrison) Animal Stories, Old and New , told in Pic - 
turcs and P10.se. Coloured, &c., Illusliations. 56 pp. , 4to, 5r. 

Wells (H. P.) Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Illustrated. 10 s. 6 d. 

Wheatley (II. B) and Delamotte (P. II.) Art Work in Porn - 
lain. Large Svo, 2 s. 6 7 . 

Art Work in Gold and Silver. Modern. Large 8vo, 

2s. 6 if. 

Handbook of Decorative Art, ioj. 6 d. 

Whisperings. Poems. Small post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
3-r. 6( i. 

White (R. Grant) England Without and Within. Crown 8vo, 
ioj. 67 . 

— — Every-day English . Crown 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

— Studies in Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, 10 s. 6 d. 
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White (R. Grant) Fate of Mansfield Humphreys , //tf Episode of f 
Mr. Washington Adams in England, an Apology, &c. Crown 8vd, 6 s.i 

Words and their uses . New Edit., crown 8vo, ioj. 6 d. \ 

Whittier (/. G) The King's Missive , and later Poems . i8mo, j) 
choice parchment cover, 3J. 6 d. 

The Whittier Birthday Booh Extracts from the 

Author’s writings, with Portrait and Illustrations. Uniform with the, 

‘ ‘ Emerson lilt llulay Book.” Square i6mo, very choice binding, js. 6 d. 

Life of ByR. A. Underwood. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6 dC 

Williams (C, F) Tariff Lazos of the United States. 8vo, iol 6 d. 
Williams (II. W.) Diseases of the Eye. 8vo, 21 s. 

Wills , A Few Hints on Provings zvilhout Professional Assistance. 
By a Proua'IE Cuijrt Official. 8th Edition, revised, with Forms 
ol Wills, Kesiduaiy Accounts, &c. Fcup. 8vo, cloth limp, Ij. 

Wimbledon (Viscount) Life and Times , 162S-38. By C. 
Dalton. 2 vols., 8vo, 30J. 

ID ft /hi us (R. A.) Medical Student's Chemistry. 8vo, i6r. 
l f Wdbury, History of Wood Engraving. Illustrated. 8vo, i8j. 
Woolsey (C. D.j LED.) Introduction to the Study of Inter • 
national Law. 5th Edition, demy 8vo, i8r. 

Woolson ( Constance F.) See “ Bow’s Standard Novels.” 

Wright ( 11 .) Friendship of God. Portrait, See. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
Written to Order; the Journey ings of an Irresponsible Egotist. 
Ciown Svo, Os. 


/ RI ARTE (Charles) Florence : its History . Tianslatcd by 
■ C. B. Fit MAN. Illustrated with 500 Engiavings. Large impeiial 
4 to, extia binding, gilt edges, 63^.; or 12 Parts, 5 s. each. 

History ; the Medici ; the Humanists ; letters; arts ; the Renaissance ; 
illustiious Florentines; Etruscan art ; monuments; sculpture ; painting. 
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